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THE DISSOLUTION OF 
THE MONASTERIES 


To bo entirely just in our estimate of other ages is 
not difficult — it is impossible. Even what is passing 
in our presence we see but through a glass darkly. 
The mind as well as the eye adds something of its own, 
before an image, even of the clearest object, can he 
painted upon it. 

And in historical inquiries, the most instructed 
thinkers have but a limited advantage over the most 
illiterate. Those who know the most, approach least 
to agreement. The most careful investigations are 
diverging roads — the further men travel upon them, 
the greater the interval by which they are divided. 
In the eyes of David Hume the history of the Saxon 
Princes is f the scuffling of kites and crows’. Father 
Newman would mortify the conceit of a degenerate 
England by pointing to the sixty saints and the hun- 
dred confessors who were trained in her royal palaces 
for the Calendar of the Blessed. How vast a chasm 
yawns between these two conceptions of the same era ! 
Through what common term can the student pass from 
one into the other ? 

Or, to take an instance yet. more noticeable. The 
history of England scarcely interests Mr Macaulay 
. before the Revolution of the seventeenth century. 
To Lord John Russell, the Reformation was the first , 
outcomo from centuries of folly and ferocity ; aiid 
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Mr Hallam’s more temperate language •otajjjjg 
concealing, a similar conclusion. t* ic f ^'T^rtudicd 
all studied what they describe. Mr Carlyle Ras st 

the same subject with powcrat leastequaltotto, 

and to him the greatness of English character 
waning with the dawn of English literature , the race 
of heroes was already failing. The era of action 
yielding before the era of speech. , . 

All these views may seem to ourselves exaggera > 
we may have settled into some moderate ma media, or 
have carved out our own ground on an original pattern , 
hut if we are wise, the differences in other mensju g" 
ments w ill teach us to he diffident. The more distinctly 
we have made history hear witness in favour oi ou 
particular opinions, the more we have multiplied tn 
chances against the truth of our own theory. 

Again, supposing that we have made a truce wit t • 
'opinions’, properly so called; supposing we bttvo 
satisfied ourselves that it is idle to quarrel upon points , 
on which good men differ, and that it is better to attend - 
rather to what we certainly know ; supposing that, 
either from superior wisdom, or from the conceit of. 
superior wisdom, we have resolved that wo will look 
for human perfection neither exclusively in the Old 
World nor exclusively in the Now— neither among 
Catholics nor Protestants, among Wliigs or. Tories, 
heathens or Christians — that we have laid aside acci- 
dental differences, and determined to recognize only- 
moral distinctions, to love moral worth, and to hate 
moral evil, wherever we find them ; — even supposing 
all this, we have not much improved our position — we 
cannot leap from onr shadow. 

Eras, like individuals, differ from one another in the 
species of virtue which they encourage. In ono age, 
wo find the virtues of the warrior ; in the next, of the 
saint. Tlie ascetic and the soldier in their turn dis- 
appear ; an industrial era succeeds, bringing with if 
me virtues of common sense, of grace, and refinement 
“ “ le v j r t«e of energy and command, ther 
is the virtue of humility and patient suffering. A 
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those are different, and all are, or may bo, of equal 
moral value ; yet, from the constitution of our minds, 
w o aro so framed that wo cannot equally appreciate 
all ; wo sympathize instinctively with the person who 
most represents our own ideal — with the period when 
tho graces which most harmonize with our own tempers 
have been especially cultivated. Further, if we leave 
out of sight these refinements, and content ourselves 
with tiie most popular conceptions of morality, there 
is this immeasurable difficulty — so great, yot so little 
considered, — that goodness is positive as well as nega- 
tive, and consists in the netive accomplishment of 
certain tilings which wc are bound to do, as well as 
in the abstaining from things which we aro hound not 
to do. And here the warp and woof vary in sliado 
and pattern. Many a man, with tho help of circum- 
stances, may pick his way clear through life, having 
never violated one prohibitive commandment, and yet 
at last be fit only for tho place of the unprofitable 
servant — ho may not have committed either sin or 
crime, vet never have felt the pulsation of a single 
unselfish emotion. Another, meanwhile, shall have 
been hurried by an impulsive nature into fault after 
fault — shall have been reckless, improvident, perhaps 
profligate, yet bo fitter after ail for the kingdom of 
heaven than the Pharisee — fitter, because against the 
catalogue of faults there could perhaps he set a fairer 
list of acts of comparative generosity and self-forget- 
fulness — fitter, bocause to those who love much, much 
is forgiven. Fielding had no occasion to make Blifil, 
behind his decent coat, a traitor and a hypocrite. It 
would have been enough to have coloured him in and 
out aliko in tho steady hues of selfishness, afraid of 
offending the upper powers as he was afraid of offending 
Allworthy — not from any love for what was good, but 
solely because it would be imprudent — because the 
pleasure to be gained was not worth the risk of conse- 
quences. Such a Blifil would have answered the 
novelist’s purpose — for lie would have remained a worso 
man in the estimation of some of us than Tom Jones. 
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So tho truth is ; but unfortunately oniy wboro 

accurate knowledge is stimulated by ^“nnd'our own 
are able to feel it. Persons who livo beyond our o vn 
circle, and, still more, persons who bevo lived in 
another age, receive what is called justice, c ty f 
and justice is supposed to consist m duc ^Uotmen _ _ 
censuro for each special act of misconduct, * c 
merit unrecognized There arc many reasons for «us 
harsh method of judging. Wo must decide of 
by wliat wo know, and it is easier to know faults t 
to know \ irtues. Faults are specific, easily describe , 
easily appreciated, easily remembered. And ^ * 

tliore is, or may be, hypocrisy in virtue ; " u t no , 
pretends to vice who is not vicious. The bad tmngs 
which can bo proved of a man we know to be gentn ■ 

He was a spendthrift, he w as an adultorer, lio gamble , ( 
he equhocated. Tlieso are blots positive, unless nn- 
true, and when they stand alone, tinge the wlioio 
character > 

This aiso is to he observed in historical criticism, t 
All men feel a necessity of being on some terms witn ~ 
their conscience, at tlieir own expense or at another s. 

If they cannot part with their faults, they will at least 
call them by their right name when they meet with bucii 
faults elsewhere ; and thus, when they find account or 
deeds of violence or sensuality, of tyranny* of injustico 
of man to man, of great and extensive suffering, or any ^ 
of those other misfortuues which the selfishness of men 
has at various times occasioned, they will vituperate the 
doers of such tilings, and the age which has permitted 
them to bo done, with the full emphasis or virtuous 
indignation, while all the time they are themselves 
doing things which will he described, with no less 
justice, in the same colours, bv an equally virtuous 
posterity. 

Historians are fond of recording the supposed 
sufferings of the poor in the days of serfdom and villan- , 
.S? * ^records of the strikes of the last ten years* 
fertile contain pictures no less 

tragedy. \\ o speak of famines and plagues 
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under the Tudors and Stuarts ; but the Irish famine, 
and the Irish plague of 10-17, the last page of such 
horrors which lias yet been turned over, is the most 
horrible of all. Xi r o can conceive a description of 
England during the year which has just closed over us 
(105G), true in all its details, containing no one state- 
ment which can be challenged, no single exaggeration 
which can be proved ; and this description, if given 
without the correcting traits, shall make ages to come 
marvel why the Cities of the Plain were destroyed, and 
England was allowed to survive. The frauds of trusted 
men, high in power and high in supposed religion ; the 
wholesale poisonings ; the robberies ; tiic adulteration 
of food — nay, of almost everything exposed for sale — 
the cruel usage of women — children murdered for the 
burial fees — life and property insecure in open day in 
the open streets — splendour such as the world never 
saw before upon earth, with vice and squalor crouching 
under its walls — let all this be written down by an 
enemy, or let it he ascertained hereafter by the investi- 
gation of a posterity which desires to judge us as wo 
generally have judged our forefathers, and few years 
will show darker in the English annals than the year 
which has so lately closed behind us. Vet we know, in 
the honesty of our hearts, how unjust such a picture 
would be. Our future advocate, if we are so happy as 
to find one, may not he able to disprove a single article 
in the indictment ; and yet we know that, as the world 
goes, he will he right if he marks the year with a white 
stroke — as one in which, on the whole, the moral harvest 
was better than an average. 

Once more : our knowledge of any man is always 
inadequate — even of the unit which each of us calls 
himself; and the first condition under which we can 
know a man at all is, that he he in essentials something 
like ourselves ; that our own experience he an inter- 
preter which shall open the secrets of his experience ; 
and it often happens, even among our contemporaries, 
that we are altogether hafiled. The Englishman and 
the Italian may- understand each other’s speech, hut 
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the language of each other’s ideas has etiU to ho learnt 
Our loop failures in Ireland have risen fr 
incongruity of character which lias divided thc Le t 
from the Savon. And again, m the same country, tl o 
Catholic will be a mystery to the Frotestant, aml Ui 
Protestant to the Catholic. Their intellects have been 
shaped in opposite moulds ; they are like instr 
which cannot be played m concert In the sa - 

but in a far higher degree, we aro divided from tno, 
generations which have preceded us in this plan 
trv to comprehend a Pericles ot a Caesar an i 5 
rises before us w kicli w c seem to recognize ns belo s’ b 
to our common humanity. Tlicro is this feature wn 
is familiar to us — and this — and this. M o are fi _ 
hope ; the lineaments, one by one, pass into Clearn - > 
when suddenly the figure becomes enveloped ina cio 
— some perplexity crosses our analysis, hauling 
utterly, the phantom which w c have evoked dies awny , 
before our ejes, scornfully mocking our incapacity to 
master it . 

The English antecedent to the Reformation aro- 
ncarer to ns than Greeks or Romans ; and yet there is 
a large interval between the baron who fought at Barnet 
field, and lus polished descendant in a modern levee 
The scale of appreciation and the rule of judgment ^ 
the habits, the hopes, the fears, the emotions — have 
utterly changed. f 

In perusing modern histories, the present writer lias 
been struck dumb with w onder at the facility with . 
which men will fill in chasms in their information with 
conjecture ; will guess at the motives which have < 
prompted actions ; will pass their censures, as if all 
secrets of the past lay out on an open scroll before therm ■ 
lie is obliged to say for himself that, wherever he lias 
eon fortunate enough to discover authentic explana- 
English historical difficulties, it is rare indeed 
of foui >d any conjecture, cither of his own or 

moUil m ° a . crn writer, confirmed. The true 
modern p-rn^™ DSt ’“variably been of a kind which no 
mouern experience could have suggested. 


BBsoumos OF 
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possible charge of unfairness to°iudge — all 

instances, wo disclaim simply all desire to 

wish to do anything beyond relating cc -ocrTCrsc 

stories. Let it remain, to those who are pcrvc«c 

enough to insist upon it, an open question yju 

monasteries were moro corrupt under Henry ^ 

tlian they had been four hundred years 

dissolution would have been equally a ncccsity » 

no reasonable person would desire that bodics o 

should have been maintained for the only bnsl ™~; X 

singing masses, when the efficacy, of masses was 

longer believed. Our present desire is merely. ; 

to satisfy ourselves whether the Government, 1 
charging a duty which could not bo dispensed > 
condescended to falsehood in seeking a vindication . 
themselves which they did not require ;. or w no . , 

they had cause really to believe tlie majority 01 . , 
monastic bodies to be ns they affirmed— whether, t 
is to say, there really wero such cases cither of flagran 
immorality, neglect of discipline, or careless waste an 
prodigality, as to justify toe general censure wmen-; 
was pronounced against the system by too Parliament^ 
and too Privy Council. . , •- 

Secure in toe supposed completeness with Wliicn ,■ 
Queen Mary’s agents destroyed too Records of the : 
visitation under her father, Roman Catholic writers 
have taken refuge in a disdainful denial; and the 
Anglicans, who for the most part, while contented to 
enjoy the fruits of the Reformation, detest the means * 
by which, it was brought about, have taken the same 
view. Bishop Latimer tells us that, when too Report, 
of tho visitors of the abbeys was read in tbe CominoiiS 
"J? use i there rose from all sides one long cry of 
tiown with them'. But Bishop Latimer, in too 
opinion of High Churchmen, is not to be believed. Do 
M rf' I?. Otters of the visitors themselves, we are 

precamSJ^ are the slanders prepared to justify a 
seems wilfu t m U l0 . sc °f spoliation. No witness, it 
friend unless it be toe witness of a 

ess some enemy of toe Reformation can be 
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found to confess the crimes which made the Reformation 
necessary, the crimes themselves are to he regarded as 
■unproved. Tills is a hard condition. To appeal to 
Tolsey. Tolsey commenced the suppression. Tolsey 
first made public tho infamies which disgraced the 
Church ; while, notwithstanding, ho died the devoted 
servant of the Church. This evidence is surely admis- 
sible? But no: Tolsey, too, must bo put out of 
court. Tolsey was a courtier and a time-server. 
Tolsey was a tyrant’s minion. Tolsey was — in short, 
we know not what Tolsey was, or what ho was not. 
Tho can put confidence in a charlatan? Behind the 
bulwarks of such objections, the champion of the 
abbeys may well believe himself secure. 

And yet, unreasonable though these demands may 
be, it happens, after all, that we are able partially to 
gratify them. It is strange that, of all extant accusa- 
tions against any one of tho nbbeys, the heaviest is 
from a quarter which even Lingard himself would 
scarcely call suspicious. No picture left us by Henry’s 
visitors surpasses, even if it equals, a description of 
the condition of the Abbey of St Albans, in the last 
quarter of tlie fifteenth century, drawn by Morton, 
Henry VII’s minister. Cardinal Archbishop, Legato 
of the Apostolic See, in a letter addressed by him to 
tlio Abbot of St Albans himself. To must request 
our reader’s special attention for the next two pages. 

In the year 1489, Pope Innocent VIII — moved with 
the enormous stories which reached his ear of the 
corruption of the houses of religion in England — 
granted a commission to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury to make inquiries whether these stories were 
true, and to proceed to correct and reform as might 
seem good to him. The regular clergy were exempt 
from episcopal visitation, except under special direc- 
tions from Rome. 'Hie occasion had appeared so 
serious as to make extraordinary interference necessary. 

' ’ On the receipt of tho Papal commission. Cardinal 
Morton, among other letters, wrote the following : 

‘John, by Divine permission. Archbishop of Canter- 
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bury. Primate of nil England, Legate of «>o \jvo=IoI!c 
Sec; to William, Abbot of the Monastery of St Albans, 

^ * Wo^iiavc received certain letters under b-ai^ tbe 
copies whereof wo herewith s C nd von, from om r wosr 
liolv I^ord and I’ntiier in Christ, Innocent, by 
Providence l’ope, tlie pistlitU of that name. " o tima- 
forc, John, the Archbishop, tlie visitor, reform, 
inquisitor, and judge tbcrcin mentioned, in rovcrcn 
for tbo Apostolic See, lin\o taken upon ourselves 
bnrclcn of enforcing tbo raid commission : anil tin 
determined that we will proceed by, and according , 
tbe full force, tenour, and effect of tbe same. , 

‘ And it lias come to our ears, being at once public 
notorious and brought before us ui>on tlie testimonj o 
many witnesses worthy of credit, that yon, tbe ab 
afore-mentioned, base been of loop time noted am 
diffamed, and do yet continue so noted, of Simon}, 
of usury, of dilapidation and waste of the poods, 
revenues, and possc-sioiis of tlie said monastery, ant 
of certain other enormous crimes and excesses here- 
after written. In tlie rule, custody, and administration 
of tlie goods, spiritual and temporal, of the said tnona-* 
tery you arc so remiss, so negligent, so prodigal, that 
whereas tlie said monastery w as of old times founded 
anil endowed by tlie pious devotion of illustrious 
princes, of famous memory, heretofore kings of tins 
land, the most noble progenitors of our most serene 
Lord and King that now is, in order that true religion 
might flourish there, that the name of tlio Most High, 
in whose honour and glorv it was instituted, might be 
duly celebrated there ; 

‘ And whereas, in days heretofore, tlie regular ob- 
servance of the said rulo was greatly regarded, and 
hospitality was diligently kept ; 

Nevertheless, for no little time, during which you 
lave presided in the same monasterv, you" and certain 
;°? r fellow-monks and brethren (whose blood, it is 
remit™ ^‘ rQU K 1 ' your neglect, a severe .Tudge will 
1 }our hand) have Telaxed the measure and 
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i ohnngo tlic prioresses nnd superiors ngain awl 
again at your own will and caprice. Here, as well 
as at Ilray, yon depose tlio c c who ore good ana veL- _ 
gious ; you promote to the highest dignities the worth- 
less and the vicious. The duties of the order arc cast 
aside ; virtuo is neglected ; and by these means so 
much cost and extravagance has been caused,^ that 
to provide means for your indulgence you have in ^ r ?" 
duced certain of jour brethren to preside in their 
houses under the name of guardians, when in fact they 
are no guardian*-, hut thieves and notorious villains; 
and with their help jnn have cau-ed and permitted the 
goods of the same pnone® to he dispensed, or to speah 
more trulj to ho dissipated, m tlic ahove-descrihed 
corruptions and other enormous and accursed offences. 
Those places once religions are rendered nnd reputed 
as it were profane and impious ; nnd by your own and 
your creatures' conduct, are so impoverished ns to he 
reduced to tho verge of rum. 

‘ In like manner, also, you have dealt with certain 
other cells of monks winch you say nre snhject to you, 
oven within tho monastery of the glorious proto-martyr 
Alban himself. You hnvo dilapidated the common* 
property; yon have made away with the jewels ; the 
copses, tlic woods, tho underwood, almost all the oaks, 
and other forest trees, to tho value of eight thousand,, 
marks and more, you linv e made to he cut down with* 
■out distinction, and they liavo kv you been sold and. 
alienated. Tlic brethren of the abbey, sorno of whom, 
as is reported, are given over to all tlio evil things 
o the world, neglect tho servico of Goil altogether.; 
£ i° ^Uiartots ail d mistresses publicly nnd con- 
w»Uun the precincts of tho monastery and 
-md ? ; omo °f them, who are covetous of honour 
desirous therefore of pleasing vour 
ami o^iV»- a * ,C stolen and. made. awav with the chalices 
SerilerioLir^ 0 ^ V 10 , cllnrc1 !' ’ Tl>uy have even 
very sSine ^ ie C r0C10lls stones from the 

these men, hut i yo ^ linve not Pushed 

^ther knowingly supported and - 
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maintained them. If any of your brethren bo living 
justly and religiously.. If any be wise and virtuous, 
these you straightway depress and hold in hatred. . . , 
You 

Bnt wo need not transcribe further this overwhelm- 
ing document. It pursues its way through mire and 
filth to its most lame and impotent conclusion. After 
all this, the ahbot was not deposed ; he was invited 
merely to reconsider his doings, and, if possible, 
amend them. Such was Church discipline, even under 
an extraordinary commission from Rome. But the 
most incorrigible Anglican will scarcely question the 
truth of a picture drawn by such a hand ; and it must 
be added that this one unexceptionable indictment lends 
at once assured credibility to tlio reports which were 
presented fifty years later, on the general visitation. 
There is no longer room for the presumptive objection 
that charges so revolting could not be true. We see 
that iu their worst form they could bo true, and the 
evidence of Lcgli and Lcghton, of Rice and Bcdyll, 
as it remains in their letters to Cromwell, must be 
shaken in detail, or else it must be accepted as correct. 
We cannot dream that Archbishop Morton was mis- 
taken, or was misled by false information. St Albans 
was no obscure priory iu a remoto and thinly-peopled 
county. The abbot of St Albans was a peer of the 
realm, taking precedence of bishops, living in tlie full 
glare of notoriety, within a few miles of London. The 
Archbishop had ample means of ascertaining the trntli ; 
and, wc may be sure, had taken care to examine his 
ground before he left on record so tremendous an 
accusation. This story is true — as truo as it is piteous. 
Wo will pause a moment over it before wo pass from 
this, once more to ask our passionate Church friends 
whether still they will persist that the abbeys were no 
worse under the Tudors than they had been in their 
origin, under the Saxons, or under the first Norman 
and Plantagenet kings. No, indeed, it was not so. 
The abbeys which towered in the midst of the English 
towns, the houses clustered at their feet like subjects 
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round some majestic queen, ,w« bnages ‘ 
civil supremacy which the Church of tb » of 
had asserted for itself ; but tbcj f tll0 } l0 m- 
au inner spiritual sublimity, " ll,c . ‘ -j'| lp heavenly 

a ,r C of cratcful and admiring nations. J nc 
graces had once descended upon the monast.^ordcr^ 
making them ministers of mere), patter l 
life, breathing witnesses of the power of tho ^ 
in renewine and sanctifying tho heart • their 
it was that art and wealth anil genius pour. ® 1 j‘ infr 0 f 
treasures to raise fitting tabernacles for t k 

so divine a soul. -Mike in the v«l ace and thoogj 
amongst the unadorned walls and lo«l' r0< 5 lll0 

closed in the humble dwelling V* ‘ his 
majestic houses of the Father ot maiiknu 
especial servants rose up in sovereign W. . • ‘ ,; e f 

ever at the sacred gates sat Mercy, pouring . . 

from a never-failing store to the poor anil tlio suitering , 
ever within the sacred aisles the voices of bo 
were pealing heavenwards in intercession for “ - “ 

of mankind ; and such blessed influences were t K g 
to exhale around those mysterious precincts, that 
the poor outcasts of society — tlie debtor, the felon, ‘ 
the outlaw — gathered round tlio walls as the sick 
sought tlio shadow of the apostle, and lay there s 
tered from tho avenging hand, till their sms '' . 
washed from off their souls. Tlio abbeys of tlio Allot 
Ages floated through tho storms of war and couques , 
like the ark upon the waves of the flood, ill the mills 
of violenco remaining inviolate, through the awlul 
reverence which surrounded them. The abbeys, as 
Henry's visitois found them, were ns little like wliat 
they once had been, as the living man in the prido ot 
his growth is like tho corpse which the earth makes 
haste to hide for over. 

The official letters which reveal tho condition into 
I™™.®'® monastic establishments had degenerated, 
‘ nr %V lCfl ? b* the Cotton Library', and a large number 
Besiib-c\i V ° V ccu published by the Camden Society. 

icse, however, there are in the Holls House 
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many other documents which confirm and complete tho 
statements of the writers of those letters, 'ill ere is a 
part of what seems to have been n digest of the Mack 
Hook — an epitome of iniquities, under the title of the 
Compendium Compcrtorum. There are also reports 
from private persons, private entreaties for inquiry, 
depositions of monks in official examinations, and 
other similar papers, which, in many instances, arc too 
offensive to bo produced, and may rest in obscurity, 
unless contentious persons compel us to bring them 
forward. Some of these, however, throw curious 
light on the habits of the time, and on tho collateral 
disorders which accompanied the more gross enormi- 
ties. They show us, too, that although tho dark tints 
predominate, the picture was not wholly black ; that 
as just Lot was in the midst of Sodom, yet was unable 
by his single presence to savo the guilty city from 
destruction, so in the latest era of monasticisin there 
were types yet lingering of an older and fairer age, 
who, nevertheless, wero not delivered, like the patri- 
arch, but perished most of them with tho institution 
to which they belonged. Tho hideous exposure is not 
untinted with fairer lines ; and tvc see traits hero and 
there of true devotion, mistaken but heroic. 

Of these documents, two specimens shall be given in 
this place, one of either kind ; and both, so far as wo 
know, new to modem history. The first is so singular, 
that we print it as it is found — a genuine antique, 
fished up, in perfect preservation, out of the wreck of 
the old world. 

About eight miles from Ludlow, in tho county of 
Herefordshire, once stood tho abbey of Wkrmorc. 
There was Wigmore Castle, a stronghold of the Welsh 
Marches, now, we believe, a modern, well-conditioned 
mansion ; and Wigmore Abbey, of which we do not 
hear that there are any remaining traces. Though 
now vanished, however, like so many of its kind, three 
hundred years ago the house was in vigorous existence; 
and wiien the stir commenced for an inquiry, the pro- 
ceedings of tho abbot of this place gave occasion to a 
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memorial .Inch stands in the RoUs collection n3 

Articles to l.e objected against John Smart Abbot 
of the Monastery of \Vimnorc, j" jj^onrablo Lord 
S5£ C^eClclord I-rivv Seal and Vicegerent 
i< to lie accord of simony £ 

veil for taking money for adeocat.on amljuk 
benefices, as for gn mu of orders, or more , becu 

“ 4 

tail .-“‘“*53 

scholars uhen all other hishops d»i tefram to^gi ^ 
orders on account of certain orilma - on meal 

King’s Majesty and Ins Council (or the cotnmo 
of this realm. Flion resorted to i romo te to 
scholars out of all parts, uhom he ^.ould Prom ^ 
orders by sixty at a time, and f « cto “S“ t ; o rid 
othem lirles less. And sometimes the said abbot vo 
give orders by night uithiu Ins chamber, and otlicrw^ 

in the church early in the morning, and now and ti c 

at a chapel out of the abbey. So that there be man) 
unlearned and light priests made by the . ' . 

and in the diocese of Llandaff, and m the places atorC f 
named— a thousand, as it is esteemed, by the space 
this seven years he hath made priests, and rccet' . 
so little money of them as a thousand pounds to 

c 3. Item, that the said ahhot now of late, w ^ icn 
could not he suffered to give general orders, roec ^ J 
for the most part doth give orders hy pretence oi f- 
pensation *, and hy that colour lie promotetu them 
orders hy two and three, and takes much money o 
them, hoth for their orders and for to purchase tuc 
dispensations after the time he hath promoted them t 
their orders. 

1 Rolls House MS., Miscellaneous Papers, First Series, 
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r 4, Item, the said abbot hath hurt and dismayed his 
cnants by putting them from their leases, and by en- 
closing their commons from them, and selling and 
itter wasting of the woods that were wont to relieve 
md succour them. 

C S, Item, the said abbot hath sold corrnd yes, to the 
lamage of the said monastery. 

‘ G. Item, the said abbot hath alienated and sold 
he jewels and plate of the monastery, to the value 
rf , five hundred marks, to purchase of the Bishop 
I f Rome his bulls to be a bishop, and to annex the said 
\bbey to his bishopric, to that intent that he should not 
or his misdeeds be punished, or deprived from his said 
Mey. 

‘ 7. Item, that the said abbot, long after that other 
ushops had renounced the Bishop of Rome, and pro- 
fessed them to the King’s Majesty, did use, but more 
•erily usurped, the office of a bishop by virtue of his 
irst bulls purchased from Rome, till now of late, as it 
vill appear by the date of his confirmation, if he have 
my. 

‘S. Item, that he the said abbot hath lived viciously, 
and kept to concubines divers and many women that is 
openly known. 

f 0. Item, that the said abbot doth yet continue his 
vicious living, as it is known, openly. 

’ 10. Item, that the said abbot hath spent and wasted 
much of the goods of the said monastery upon the 
foresaid women. 

f 11. Item, that tiie said abbot is malicious and very 
wratliful, not regarding what he saitb or docth in his 
fury or anger. 

c 12. Item, that one Richard Gyles bought of the 
abbot and convent of lVigmore a corradye, and a 
chamber for him and his wife for term of their lives ; 
and when the said Richard Gyles was aged and was 
very weak, he disposed his goods, and made executors 
to execute his will. And when the said abbot now 
being — - — perceived that the said Richard Gyles was 
rich, and had not bequested so much of his goods to 
c 
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him ns ho would have pit ollt 

the chamber of the said R>™ S’^Vcpt him in his 
thence all his fnemls and brother and 

sieknc-; and then the f ?' d t> al ^ ^clVman ; and the 
other of his servants to Keep *• ' * Gvlcs’s coffer 

night next coming after the saul . Rich: c nm e, 
was broken, and thence taken all Oiat aas in fnW 
to the value of forty marks ; and Ion afte ^ M ; d 
abbot confessed, before the executor* 

Richard Gyles, that it was his deed. tn k c n 

* 13. Item, that the said abbot, after lm 1 1 j 
away the goods of the said Richard < £}lw, « £ an & 
to reprove and check the said Utcliard > ' 
inquire of him where was more of his coin an ^ 

and at the last the said abbot thought ho n ' c g()rry 
long, and made the sick man, afte ] a Rl 

keeping, to he taken from his feather-h , 
upon a cold mattress, and kept Ins friends fr 

hisdcat^m^ tlmt t ^ e ^Vid abbot consented to 
death and murdering: of one John lichhiU>tm 
slain at bis procuring, at the said monastery, *- 
Richard Cublcy, canon and chaplain to the saul a > 
'which canon is and ever hath been since that time 
of the said abbot’s council ; and is supported to^ c . 
crossbowcs, and to go whither lie lusteth at anj tl { 
to fishing and hunting in the kiug’s forests, parks, *■ 
chases ; but little or nothing serving the quire, 
other brethren do, neither corrected of the abbot 
any trespass he doth commit. . , 

f lG. Item, that the said abbot hath been perjure 
oft, as is to he proved and is proved ; and as it is sup- 
posed, did not make a true inventory of the goods, 
chattels, and jewels of his monastery to the Kings 
Majesty and his Council. 

* 17. Item, that the said abbot hath infringed au 
the king’s injunctions which were given him by Doctor 
Cave to observe and keep ; and when he was denounced 
in pie no capitulo to have broken the same, he would 
have put in prison the brother as did denounce him to 
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have broken the same injunctions, save that lie was let 
by the convent there. 

' 10. Item, that the said abbot hath openly preached 
against the doctrine of Christ, savin" lie ought not to 
love his enemy, hut as ho loves the devil ; and that ho 
should love his enemy’s soul, bat not his body. 

' 10. Item, that the said abbot hath taken but small 
regard to the good-living of his household. 

‘ 20. Item, that the said abbot hath had and hath 
yet a special favour to misdoers and manquellers, 
thieves, deceivers of their neighbours, and by them [is] 
most ruled and counselled. 

'21. Item, that the said abbot hath granted lenses 
of farms and advocations first to one man, and took his 
fine, and also hath granted the same lease to another 
man for more money ; and then would make to the last 
taker a lease or writing, with an antedate of the first 
lease, which hath bred great dissension among gentle- 
men— as Master Blunt and Master Moysey, and other 
takers of such leases— and that often. 

'22. Item, the said abbot having the contrepayncs 
of leases in his keeping, hath, for money, rased out the 
number of years mentioned in the said leases, and writ 
a fresh number in the former taker’s lease, and in the 
contrepayne thereof, to the intent to defraud the taker 
or buyer of the residue of such leases, of whom he hath 
received the money. 

'23. Item, the said abbot hath not, according to the 
foundation of his monastery, admitted freely tenants 
into certain alms-houses belonging to the said monas- 
tery ; but of them ho hath taken large fines, and some 
of them he hath put away that would not give him 
fines : whither poor, aged, and impotent people were 
wont to he freely admitted, and [to] receive the 
founder’s alms that of the old customs [were] limited 
to the same — which alms is also diminished by tlie said 
abbot. 

'24. Item, that the said abbot did not deliver the 
bulls of his bishopric, that he purchased from Rome, to 
our sovereign lord the king’s council till long after the 
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time lio hail delivered and exhibited the hulls of hi 

monastery to them. /trained and vet 

‘25. Item, that the said ahhot hath dotautc 1 ^ ^ 

doth detain want, vrmres : and ojtcn^vl 
servants hath asked their ivaec, the saul 
put them into the stocks, and heat them. . , a 

P ‘20. Item, the said ahhot. in times past, hath - 

great devotion to ride to l.lanpirvan, u> 1 1 U F°" 
tammas^lay. to receive pardon there ,aiul on the 
he would v hit one Mary llau I d, an old acquaintance 
his at the Welsh Poole, and on the morrow ride to t 
forcsaiil Ll.imranan, to be confc-ed and 


the same niirht return to company Kntervil, 

Hawle, at the WcM. Poole aforesaid, a ul Katcryn, 
the said Marv Haute tier first daughter, whom the 6 
abbot long hath kept to concubine, and had cl»n ^ 
by her, tliat lie lately married at Ludlow. And L , 
Ik-1 others that have been taken out oflns chamber . 
putin the stocks within the said abbey, and othCK ■ 
have complained upon him to the king s council . 
Marches of Wales ; and the woman that dashed on . 
teeth, that he would have had by violence, l , 

name now, nor other men’s wives, lest it would on 
your good lordship to read or hear the same. 

* 27. Item, the said abbot doth daily embezzle, sc , 
and convey the goods and chattels, and jewels ot 
said monastery, having no need so to do ; *or it 
thought that he hath a thousand marks or two thousan 
lying by him that he hath gotten by selling of orders, 
and the jewels and plate of the monastery and corra- 
dyes ; and it is to he feared that lie will alienate at 
the rest, unless your good lordship speedily make 
redress and provision to let the same. 

f 28. Item, the said abbot was accustomed yearly 
to preach at Lcyntv, arden on the Festival of the 
Nativity of the Virgin Mary, where and when tho 
people were wont to offer to an image there, and to 
the same the said abbot in Ins sermons would exhort 
them and encourage them. But now the oblations 
be decayed, the abbot, espying the image then to have 
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a cote of silver plate and gilt, hath taken away of his 
own authority the said image, and the plate turned 
to his own use ; and left his preaching there, sayimr 
it is no manner profit to any man, and the plato 
that was nbont the said image was named to he worth 
forty pounds. 

‘20. Item, the said abbot hath ever nourished en- 
mity and discord among his brethren ; and hath not 
encouraged them to learn the laws and the mystery 
of Christ. But he that least knew was most cherished 
by him ; and ho hath been highly displeased and [hath] 
disdained when his brothers would say that “it is God’s 
precept and doctrine that ye ought to prefer before 
yonr ceremonies and vain constitutions,” This saying 
was high disobedient, and should he grievously punish- 
ed.; when that lying, obloquy, flattery, ignorance, 
derision, contumely, discord, great swearing, drinking, 
hypocrisy, fraud, superstition, deceit, conspiracy to 
wrong their neighbour, and other of that kind, was 
had iti special favour and regard. Laud and praise 
he to God that hath sent us the true knowledge. 
Honour and long prosperity to our sovereign lord and 
his noble council, that teaches to advance the same. 
Amen. 

' By John Lee, your faithful bedeman, and canon of 
the said monastery of IVigmorc. 

‘ Postscript. — l\Iy good lord, there is in the said abbey 
a cross of fine gold and precious stones, whereof one 
diamond was esteemed by Doctor Booth, Bishop of 
Hereford, worth a hundred marks. In that cross is 
enclosed a piece of wood, named to be of the cross 
that Christ died upon, and to the same hath been 
offering. And when it should be brought down to tho 
church from the treasury, it was brought down with 
lights, and like reverence as should have heen done 
to Christ Himself. I fear lest the abbot upon Sunday 
next, when he may enter the treasury, will take away 
tho said cross and break it, or turn it to his own use, 
with many other precious jewels that be there. 

‘’All these articles afore written be true as to the 
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substance and true meaning of them, ^^bcsct 

lure for haste and lack of counsel t0 

ami** or out of their place. 11 • . F j ia U like your 

•wove forasmuch us lie** in nio, * . •... men 

honourable lonbdnp to direct ^ no t corrupt 

(or anv man) that will he indifferent .a ntt im ^ 
to sit upon the same, at the said abbej, ^ j s 

witnesses and proof, he most ready »« he 
best known, or at any other place " "“ '^tioii and 
thought most convenient by your high du 

aU Tluf ^statutes of Provisors, commonly called Pre- 
munirc statutes, which forbade all l'urcWc, of 
from Rome under penalty of ontl: awry, 1 ‘ ivc 5 
usually considered in the highest dc S> I P "fallen 
and more particularly the public ccinnr ou 

upon the last application ot those statutes, “ j 
Avolsey’s fall, tl.e whole body of the clergy wore lm 
under a premunire, aud only obtained pardon 1 > 
ment of a serious fine. Let no one re y vet that lie 
learnt to be tolerant to Roman Catholics as the 
tcentli century knows them. But it is a S P 
ckaritv which, to remedy a modern injustice, wuw, 
to it« opposite ; and w hen philosophic historians in r 
in loose invective against the statesmen of the Heto 
tion, they show themselves unfit to he trusted "u* 
the custody of our national annals. The Acts 
Parliament speak plainly of the enormous nous » 
which had grown up under these hulls, ^ct ^ 
the emphatic language of the statutes scarcely py c " 
pares us to find an abbot able to purchase 
jewels stolen from his own convent a faculty to 
confer holy orders, though he had never heen con- 
secrated bishop, and to make a thousand pounds by 
selling the exercise of his privileges. This is the 
most flagrant ease which has fallen under the eyes ot 
the present writer. Yet it is hut a choice specimen 
ou t of many. He was taught to believe, like other - 
modern students of history, that the papal dispensa- 
tions for immorality, of which we read in Fox and 
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DISSOUmOE 01 tat to I" 

ote , ;sSu»^"s““£' KtS* 

s^a^JS^n'i&ssaSs 

among » "? ± 

twenty clergy in o Aftcr sow e l d crstand the 

10 kC %Tc«ons -l,o arc a»x.o^ to. m 


vrenty cier B v I After ~ ‘ un dcrstanu 

n keep concub^cs anxious to n f\dcncc in 

;°ccs all persons -1' la cc implied on toron gUt 

Englisli Hormat^ry^,, V*°^In the Anew*; 

tliootatutc Book- i en( / e . n its favour. as there 

to light is a frcs ^n; f tlicrc were l ,a ^™ an d measures 

+?ons of tlm conflict « sentiments , « as Pr0 . 


nd 

facts on either un ;f 0 nnly tru®te ^ mire tllC trutli- 

deplore tlie prejudice justice, or 

crime of virtue^ uost PY*" r0 - n d^vc stall perliaps 

s&sss*^ 

p£TS'---',i?as-TTS 

b Wc have nwny ttou . 1 he rw 1)rC thren, the 
r + d, e \r actual uu dismissals oi f i: cS etc. 5 ore 

cence of superiors, tl destruction of werc taken 
sale of the P^J^ow ^J«tU belter’ ac- 

a U described. ' ap p V o P natc<k , ‘ a u p 0n the roof., 

CXU furnkhed each "f'\h e %orld as he mig™- 

vow=, twn to hegm tne —Oxford- 

purse of money , Bod lcit.n Library, 

i Tanner A 
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scene- have long been partially known, and the V'vero 
rarely attended with anything remarkably At 1 tM 
time of the suppression, the disciplines of - c ? v y or 
had broken down opposition, and prepared t - 
the catastrophe. The end came at last, but as an ^ v 
which had been long foreseen. -limnsn 

Wc have sought in vain, however, for si R 
into the interior of the houses at the first mtima 
what was coming — more especially when the creu 
blow w as struck which severed England from ohc 1 
to Rome, and averted the independence of the Angu 
Church. Then, virtually, the fate of the monasteries 
was decided. As soon as the supremacy was vcstci 
the Crown, inquiry mto their condition could no 
he escaped or delayed ; and then, through tlio lengt 1 
and breadth of the country, there must have been rare 
dismay. The account of the London Carthusians is 
indeed known to us, because they chose to dio rather 
than yield submission where their consciences forbade 
them ; and their isolated heroism has served to dis- 
tinguish their memories. The Pope, as head of the 
Universal Church, claimed the power of absolving sub- 
jects from their allegiance to their king. He deposed ( 
Henry. He called on foreign princes to enforce hiS 
sentence ; and, on pain of excommunication, commanded 
the native English to rise in rebellion. The king, 
self defence, was compelled to require his subjects to * 
disclaim all sympathy with these pretensions, and 
to recognize no higher authority, spiritual or secular,- 
than himself within his own dominions Tlio regular 
c ergy throughout the country were on the Pope’s side, 
secretly or openly. The Charter-house monks, however, 
prv^*- « t ^ e 1 0r dcr, had the courage to declare their 
convicbons, and to suffer for them; Of the rest, we 
thor^^e G1Ve ^ at ^ey at last submitted ; and since 
have been *3: Jl!! Ce ]i tainty as to tllcir rea l feelings, we 
Yet we who l ° them hardly as cowards, 

cautious in our been T tricd J should perhaps be 

opinion quite hon JIiv reS *v It 1S possible to hold an 

5 a and yet to hesitate about dying 
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for It Wb consider ourselves, at the present day, per- 
suaded honestly of many things ; yet which of them 
should we refuse to relinquish if the scaffold were the 
alternative — or at least seem to relinquish, under silent 
protest ? 

And yet, in the details of the struggle at the 
Charter-house, we see the forms of mental trial which 
must have repeated themselves among all bodies of the 
clergy wherever there was seriousness of conviction. 
If the majority of the monks were vicious ami sensual, 
there was still a large minority labouring to be true to 
their rows ; and when one entire convent was capable 
of sustained resistance, there must have been many 
where there was only just too little virtue for the 
emergency — where the conflict between interest and 
conscience was equally genuine, though it ended the 
other way. Scenes of bitter misery there must have 
been — of" passionate emotion wrestling ineffectually 
with the iron resolution of the Government : and the 
faults of tlic Catholic party weigh so heavily against 
them in the course and progress of the Reformation, 
that we cannot willingly lose the few countervailing 
tints which soften the darluiess of tlieir conditions. 

Nevertheless, for any authentic account of the 
abbeys at this crisis, we have hitherto been loft to oar 
imagination. A stern and busy Administration bad 
little leisure to preserve records of sentimental struggles 
which led to nothing. The Catholics did not care to 
keep alive the recollection of a conflict in which, even 
though with difficulty, the Church was defeated. A 
rare accident only could have brought down to us any 
fragment of a transaction which no one had an interest 
ill remembering. That such an accident has really 
occurred, we may consider as unusually fortunate. 
The story in question concerns the abbey of Woburn, 
and is as follows : 

At Woburn, as in many other religious houses, there 
were representatives of both the factions which divided 
the country ; perhaps we should. say of three— the 
sincere Catholics, the Indiffcrcntists, and the Pro- 
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te=tants. These last *o 1 &S} 
had been frightened into m CKt remo pennl- 

had been able to «ve theni clves from ^ 

ties. No sooner, however, bad » o 7 ^ tables 

battle commenced with the 1 ^Jcutore— or at least 
turned, the persecuted became P c *f5““” fliclic a with 
threw off their di-gm-c-and were 5 t0 kco p 
the support of the large class ^ h o care nty_^ 
on the winning side lhe mydcncs o r(ifpxtoricsr ang 
to he disputed at the public tables , th dormitories 
with polemics ; the sacred sJc f 0 . 0 L^ s ° Slatiou. 
was broken for the lir-t time by rnvoriiment: 

Tlic orthodox might have appealed totl cte j -was 

heresy was still forbidden by law, and, . among 
still punished by the stake But the or i ^ ^ t jjO ’ 
the regular clergy adhered to the 1 ope j. ont as 
faith, and abhorred the sacrilege of the 1 j 
deeply as the new opinions of tlio Reformers. 
of calling in the help of the law, they mutte _ _ ec Asi- 

in secret , and the Heformors, confident in ■ U aI W- 

ties of the times, sent reports to London of tne «s 
ments and coni er«ations Tlio authontics in t 
were accused of disaffection ; and a commissio o j - 1 
quiry was sent down towards the end of tlio spri e , 4 
1530, to investigate The depositions taken ® ' 
occasion are still preserved ; and w ith the help or * ‘ 
we can leap over three centuries of time, and “Ca 
last echoes of the old monastic life in Woburn A . ; 
dying away in discord. , ' 

Where party feeling was running so Ingb, tn 
were, of course, passionate arguments. The Act 
Supremacy, the spread of Protestantism, the power j 
the Pope, the state of England — all were discnssett 
and the possibilities of the future, as each party pamte 
it in the colours of his hopes The brethren, w o iinu> 
spoke their minds m plain language, sometimes con- 
descending to a joke. * 1 

Brother Sherborne deposes that the sub-prior. f 
vranulcmas-day last past (February 2, 1536) asked hint , 
ether he longed not to ho at Rome where all his 
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bulls were'. Brother Sherborne answered that ‘his 
hulls had made so many calves that he had burned 
them. Wliereunto the sub-prior said ho thought there 
were more calves now than there were then.’ 

Then there were long and furious quarrels about 
‘my Lord Privy Seal’ (Cromwell), to one parly the 
incarnation of Satan ; to the other the delivering 
angel. Nor did matters mend when from the minister 
they passed to the master. 

Dan John Croxton being in ‘the slmving-housu ’ one 
day with certain of the brethren having their tonsures 
looked to, and gossiping as men do on such occasions, 
one ‘ Friar Lawrence did say that the King whs dead ’. 
Then said Croxton ‘Thanks he to God, his Grace is in 
good health, and I pray God so contiuno him ’ ; and 
said further to the said Lawrence, ‘ I advise thee to 
leave thy babbling ’. Croxton, it seems, had been 
among the suspected in earlier times. Lawrence said 
to him ‘ Croxton, it inaketh no matter what thou 
savost, for thou art one of the new world ’ ; whoroupou 
hotter still tho conversation proceeded. ‘Thy bab- 
bling tongno’ Croxton said ‘will turn us all to dis- 
pleasure at length ’. ‘ Then ’ quoth Lawrence ‘ neither 
thou nor yet any of us all shall do well as long as wo 
forsake our head of the Church, the Pope ’. ' By the 

mass ! ’ quoth Croxton ‘ I would thy Pope Roger were 
in thy belly, or thou in his, for thou art a false perjured 
knave to thy Prince ’. Wliereunto tho said Lawrence 
answered, saying ‘ By the mass, thou liest ! I was 
never sworn to forsake the Pope to ho our head, and 
never will be’. ‘Then’ quoth Croxton ‘thou shalt 
he sworn spite of thine heart one day, or I will know 
why nay.' 

These and similar wranglings may ho taken as speci- 
mens of the daily conversation at Woburn, and we can 
perceive how an abbot with the best intentions would 
have found it difficult to keep tho peace. There are 
instances of superiors in other houses throwing down 
their command in the midst of the crisis in flat despair, 
protesting that their subject brethren were no longer 
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governable. Abbots vI>o'vere inclined 
tion could not manage tbe . indifferent abbots 

could not manage the Prote.tanU , >" r 0tlicr . It 
could not manage either ’the of Woburn-** 
would liave been well for the - f lic like one 

well as far as tins world i- r .‘ V- tenacity, 1,atl 
of these, bad acknowledged bis incapacity 

fled from bis charge. nr liis a' T e and 

Ilis name wa» Robert Hobbe-. . fj e held 

family, history is silent U e know onlj a... 

his place when the storm rose against the i o]ic 

il. . *. 


; that, 


his place when the storm rose blast, 

like tlie rest of the clergy, he bent before the ^ 
taking the oath to the King, and submitting o ^ 
royal supremacy, but »v earing under p ; n . 

phrase went, with the outward, and not >0 . nfirn , 
ward man — ill fact, perjuring luniself. ccess fiil 

so far, however, he was too hone-t to he • Xcolo- 
countorfeit, and from the jealous °>' e f - 0 * , ,pncics. 
gians of the ahhev he could not conceal his t 3 

We have significant ei idence of the espionage w 
established o\ or all suspected quarters, m , 

versation and trifling details of conduct on the 1 
the abbot, which w ere reported to the Govcrnmen 
In the summer of 1534 orders came that tlie r , 
name should he rased out w lierever it was men 
in the Mass hooks. A malcontent, by name 1 
Salford, deposed that ‘ lie was singing mass before 
abbot at St Thomas’s altar within tlie monaster), 
which time lie rased out w itli his knife the said nn 
out of tlie canon’. The abbot told him to ‘take a p 
and strike or cross him out’. The saucy monk sai 
those were not the orders. They were to rase him ou - 
’ Well, w ell ’ the abbot said ‘it will come again on ^ 
day ’. j ‘ Come again, will it r ’ was the answer; « ' , 
- Ito, thou we will put him in again ; hut I trust I shall 
never see that day’. The mild abbot could remon- 
strate, hut could not any more command ; and the 
proofs of.tiis malignant inclinations were rcmemherei 
against him for tlie car of Cromwell. 

m the general injunctions, too, lie was directed to 
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preach against the Pope, and to expose his usurpation ; 
hut lie could not bring himself to obey. lie shrank 
from the pulpit : he preached but twice after the 
visitation, and then on other subjects, while in the 
prayer before the sermon lie refused, as we find, to use 
the prescribed form, fie only said 1 You shall pray 
for the spirituality, the temporality, mid the souls that 
he in the pains of purgatory ; and did not nanw the 
King to he supreme head of the Church in neither of 
the said sermons, nor speak against the pretended 
authority of the Bishop of ltoine.’ 

Again, when Paul the Third, shortly after his 
election, proposed to call a general council at Mantua, 
against which, by advice of Henry the Eighth, the 
Germans protested, we have a glimpse how eagerly 
anxious English eves were watching for a turning tide. 

‘ Hear you , said the abbot one day, ‘ of the Pope's 
holiness and the congregation of bishops, abbots, and 
princc3 gathered to the council at Mantua t They he 
gathered for the reformation of the universal Church \ 
and here now ive have a book of tlio excuse of the 
Gcrmaus, by which we may know what heretics they 
ho : for if they were Catholics and true men ns they 
pretend to he, they would uever have refused to come 
to a general council.’ 

So matters went with the abbot for some months 
after lie had sworn obedience to the king. Lulling his 
conscience with sucli opiates ns the casuists could pro- 
vide for him, ho watched anxiously for a change, and 
laboured with hut little reserve to hold his brethren to- 
their old allegiance. 

In tlio summer of 1535, however, a change came over 
tlie scene, very different from the outward reaction for 
which ho was looking, and a better mind woke in the 
abbot : he learnt that in swearing what he did not 
mean with reservations and nice distinctions, ho had 
lied to Heaven and lied to man : that to save his miser- 
able life he had perilled his soul. , When the oath of 
supremacy was required of the nation. Sir Thomas 
More, Bishop Fisher, and the monks of the Charter- 
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house — mistaken, as wc believe, 

to their consciences, and disdami r, rather to die 
fuge — chose, with deliberate enter 

than to perjure themselves. Tin- £ ss i tv of those 
on the treat question of the ju^t c ^ martyrdoms 
executions ; hut the story of «ic sc«allctt ^ 
convulsed tlic Catholic world. ^intri'nte stood 

his throne; the shuttle of diplomatic™ it f lies that 
still ; diplomatists uho had h ^ gc ant, a 

the whole lite of man seemed b " l “ ^. a S® Revelation 
thine of show and tinsel, stood aghast a , vc ran 

of Euelisli sincerity, anil a shudder of gr r00 m 

through Europe. The fury ot party lc. these 

for generous emotion, and no pit> was t i ' 
men hv the English Protestants. The * had 

knew well that if these same sufferers could 
their way, they would themselves have i been d 
by hecatombs ; and as they had never expe tQ 
merev, so they were iu turn without - believed, 

the English Catholics, who believed as Fisher hcl e » 
but who had not dared to suffer as Fisher suffered, ^ 
death and the death of the rest acted as a o’®h' 
the Judgment Day. Their safety became the - • pf 
and terror ; and in the radiant example before 
true faithfulness, they saw their own falsehood a 
. their own disgrace. So it was with Father Fore- , 
had taught his penitents in confession that tnev © . 
perjure themselves, and who now sought o cruel ‘ 
in voluntary expiation ; so it was with \Y luting. 
Abbot of Glastonbury ; so with others whose u* 
should he more familiar to us than they arc ; and n 
in Woburn we are to see the feeble hut genuine pc 1 ' 
tcnce of Abbot Hobbes. He was still unequal w W ~ 
mediate martyrdom, hut lie did what ho knew img j 
drag his death upon him if disclosed to the Governmen > 
and surrounded by spies he could have had no hope o 
-concealment. 

f At the time’, deposed Robert Salford, ( that the 
monks of the Charterhouse, uith other traitors, dul 
cutter death, the Abbot did call us into the Chapter- 
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house., and said theso words : “ Brethren, tiiis is a 
perilous time ; such a scourge was never heard since 
Christ’s passion. Ye hear how good men suffer the 
death. Brethren, tiffs is undoubted for our offences. 
Ye read, so long as the children of Israel kept the 
commandments of God, so long their enemies had no 
power over them, hut God took vengeance of their 
enemies. But when tliev broke (Sod's commandments, 
then they were subdued by their enemies, and so ho we. 
Therefore let iis he sorry for our offences. Undoubted 
He will take vengeance of our enemies ; I mean those 
heretics that causeth so many good men to suffer thus. 
Alas, it is a piteous case that so much Christian blood 
should ho shed. Therefore, good brethren, for the 
reverence of God, every one of you devoutly pray, and 
say this Psalm, ‘O God, the heathen are come into 
thine inheritance ; thy holy temple have they defiled, 
and made Jerusalem a heap of stones. The dead bodies 
of thy servants have they given to bo meat to the fowls 
of the air, and the flesh of thy saints unto the beasts 
of the field. Their blood have they shed liko water on 
every side of Jerusalem, and there was no man to bury 
them. We arc become an open scorn unto our enemies, 
a very scorn and derision unto them that are round 
about us. Oh, remember not our old sins, but have 
mercy upon us, and that soon, for wo are come to great 
misery. Help us, O God of our salvation, for the glory 
of thy name. Oh, he merciful unto our sins for thy 
name's sake. Wherefore do the heathen say, Where 
is now their God ? ’ Ye shall say this Psalm ”j repeated 
the Abbot, “ every Friday, after the litany, prostrate, 
when ye lie upon the high altar, and undoubtedly God 
will cease this extreme scourge And so ’, continues 
Salford, significantly, c the convent did say this afore- 
said Psalm until there were certain that did murmur at 
the saying of it, and so it was left.’ 

The abbot, it seems, either stood alone, or found hut 
languid support : oven his own familiar friends whom 
he trusted, those with whom he had walked in the 
house of God, had turned against him; tbo harsh air of 



» dissowtton of toe monasteries^ ^ 

t s: 

him : while ho lived lie ™ us J.j The Wows u» 
possible, find pardon for h.s perjnrj ^ ^ ^ . In 
those years fell upon t ie t lic dissolution of 

February, 153B, the Ml ™ find the sub- 

tlie smaller mona-tene- , • - te( j t0 accuse him, 

prior with the whole fratei remaining- 

so that the abbot had no one fr.u nl re S tho next 

‘ He did again call m together , dissolv- 

deposition. ‘ and lamentably mourning « Salvator 

iug the said houses he enjoined “ t ^ er lal „is; and 
mtmdi. saV\«i nos onines : c% . 1 • , ^ iq sin« ^ 

we murmured at it, and were no c f or which 

such cau'c ; and so w e did omit , ( y,d j n manner 

the abbot came unto the ehapter, . His com- 

rebuke us, and said we were bo , u "" (1 ^ c ° 0 ^ > mandusto 
maudmeut by our profession, and - r ; cc mid let 

sing it again iritli the versicle “ Let God a »-^ atc W m 
his enemies be scattered. Let them a ‘ r „ nl ass 
flee before him”. Also he enjoined «() Q 0 d,. 

that everv priest did sing, to say the heart”- 

who despi-e-t not the sighing of , a TA,,,, devotion, 
And he said if «e dul this with good and „ h c to 

God would so handle the matter, that mercy as 

the comfort of all England, and so slio surely, 

he showed unto the children of Israel. will 

brethren, there will come to us a good m reS t, 

rectify these monasteries again that be no t i j. 0 
because “ God can of these stoucs raise up c 
Abrabam’’.’ .r the 

'Of the stones', perhaps, hut less e ?, / » c hed 
stouy-hearted monks, who, with pitiless I smiles, . g 

the ahhot’s sorrow, which should soon bring ni 
ruin. E o 

Time passed on, aud as tlio world grow wors * 
the ahhot grew more louelv. Desolate and w ■ 1 

ported, he was unequal to the last effort of rep 
mice ; hut lie slowly strengthened himself WJ 
trial. As Leut came on the season brought with i 
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more special call to effort, which lie did not fail to 
recognize. Tlio conduct of tho fraternity sorely dis- 
turbed liim. They preached against all which lie 
most loved and valued, in language purposely coarse ; 
and the mild sweetness of the rebukes which ho ad- 
ministered, showed plainly on which side lay, in the 
abbey of Woburn, the larger portion of the spirit of 
his Master and theirs. Now, when the passions of 
those times have died away, and we can look hack 
with more indifferent eyes, fiow touching is tho follow- 
ing. Thero was ono Sir William, curate of Woburn 
cliapel, whose tongue, it seems, was rongh beyond 
the rest. The abbot met him one day, and spoke to 
him. ‘ Sir William ’ lie said ' I hear tell ye he a great 
railcr. I marvol that ye rail so. I pray you teach 
my cure the scripture of God, and that may be to 
edification. I pray you leave such railing. Ye call 
the Pope a hear and a bauson. Either he is a good 
man or an ill. Domino suo shit aut cailit. The office 
of a bishop is honourable. What edifying is this to 
rail? Let him alone’. 

But they would not lot liim alone, nor would they 
let the abbot alone. He grew ‘somewhat nerased ,’ they 
said ; vexed with feelings of which they had no experi- 
ence. He fell sick, sorrow and tho Lent discipline 
weighing upon him. The brethren went to see him in 
his room. Brother Dan Woburn among the rest, who 
said that he asked him how lie did, and received for 
answer, ‘ I would that I had died with the good men 
that died for holding with the Pope. My conscience, 
my conscience doth grudge me every day for it’. Lifo 
was fast losing its value for him. What was life to him 
or any man when bought with a sin against his soul ? 
‘ If the Abbot be disposed to die, for that matter the 
insolent Croxton said, ‘lie may die as soon as lie will’. 

All Lent lie fasted and prayed, and bis illness grew 
upon him ; and at length in Passion week be thought 
all was over, awl that lie was going away. On Passion 
Sunday lie called the brethren about him, and as they 
stood round -liis hod, with their cold, hard eyes, ‘he 

i> 
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exhorted them nil to charity ', he implored them 'never 
to consent to go out of their monastery; nnu u ^ 
chanced them to ho put from it, they should : in n 
forsake their lmhif. After these non Is, " b t 0 ”,7r nnd 
great agony, he rose out of his bed, and cried ® * 

said “ I would to tied, it would please him to it 
out of this ‘wretched world; and 1 would I had 
with the good men that have suffered death hereto! » 
for thev were quickly out of their pain”. 1 lh cn > 
wandering, he began to mutter to himself aloud 
thoughts which had been working in him m - 
struggles; and quoting St Bernard's words a bou - 

Pope, he exclaimed ‘ Tu quis cs. _ Prunntu t ' 

guocrnntione Noah,anctoritate Moses, judicatu ^arnu, 
potestate l’etrus, unctione Christus. Alim ecclCs 
liahent super so pastures. Tu pastor pastorum cs • 

Let it be reniemhered that this is no sentnnen 
fiction begotten out of the brain of some ingeniou 
novelist, but tlic record of tho true words and suner- 
iugs of a genuine child of Adam, labouring in a trial 
too hard for him. 

He prayed to die, and in good time death was _ to 
come to him ; but not, after all, in tho sick bed, with 
his expiation but half completed. A year before, ho 
had thrown down the cross when it was offered him. 
He was to take it again — the very cross which ho had 
refused. Ho recovered. IIo was brought before the 
council; with what result, there are no means of 
knowing. To admit the Papal supremacy when 
officially questioned with high treason. "Whether he 
was constant, and received some conditional pardon, 
or whether his heart again for the moment failed him 
— whichever lie did, the records are silent. This only 
we ascertain of him : that he was not put to death 
under the statute of supremacy. But, two years later, 
when tlie official list was presented to the Parliament 
those who had suffered for their sharo in r tho 
iiJgrunage of Grace’, among the rest we find tho 

und^tlie'&jriLusians. after ' var ^ 5 said , More and Fisher 
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name of Robert Hobbes, late Abbot of Woburn. To 
this solitary fact we can add nothing. Tito rebellion 
was put down, and in the punishment of the offenders 
there was unusual leniency ; not more than thirty 
persons were executed, although forty thousand had 
been in arms. Those only were selected who had been 
most signally implicated. But they were all leaders in 
the movement ; the men of highest rank, and therefore 
greatest guilt. They died for what they believed their 
duty ; and the king and council did their duty in 
enforcing the laws against armed insurgents. He for 
whose cause each supposed themselves to be contend- 
ing, has long since judged between them ; and both 
parties perhaps now seo all things with clearer eyes 
than was permitted to them on earth. 

We also can see more distinctly in a slight degree. 
At least wo will not refuse the Abbot Hobbes somo 
memorial, brief though it be. And although twelve 
generations of Russells — all loyal to the Protestant 
ascendancy — have swept Woburn clear of Catholic 
associations, they, too, in these later days, will not 
regret to seo revived the authentic story of its last 
abbot. 



ENGLAND’S FORGOTTEN 
WORTHIES 


Tin: Reformation, the Antipodes, the American Co 
tinent, the Planetary system, and tlie infinite 
the Heavens, lmt c now become common nnd famu * 
facts to us. Globes and orreries are tlio playthings 
our school-days ; we inhale"tlie spirit of Protcstantis 
with our earliest breath of consciousness. _ It isall ou 
impossible to throw back our imagination into the time 
when, ns new grand discoveries, they stirred ever) 
mind which they touched with awe and wonder at the 
revelation which God had sent down among mankind. 
Vast spiritual and material continents lay for the first 
tiino displayed, opening fields of thought and fields oi 
enterprise of which none could conjecture the limit. 
Old routine was broken up. Men were thrown back on 
tlioir own strength aud their own power, unshackled 
to accomplish whatever they might dare. And 
although we do not speak of these discoveries as the 
caiise of that enormous force of heart and intellect 
which accompanied them (for they were as much the 
effect as the cause, aud one reacted on the other), vet 
at any rate they afforded scope and room for the play 
l ’’ powers which, without such scope, let them have 
j been as tranecondant as they would, must have passed 
away unproductive aud blighted. 

All earnest faith in the supernatural, an intensely 
(real conviction of the divine and devilish forces bv 
\wliich the universe was guided and misguided, was the 
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inheritance of the Elizabethan age from Catholic 
Christianity. The fiercest and most lawless men did 
then really and truly believe in the actual personal 
presence of God or the devil in every accident, or 
scene, or action. They brought to the contemplation 
of the new heaven and the new eartli an imagination 
saturated with the spiritual convictions of the old era, 
which were not lost, but only infinitely ox-panded. 
The planets, whose vastness they now learnt to recog- 
nize, were, therefore, only the more powerful for evil 
or for good ; the tides were the breathing of Domogor- 
gon ; and the idolatrous American tribes were real 
worshippers of the real devil, and were assisted with 
the full power of liis evil army. 

It is a form of thought which, however in a vague 
and general way we may continue to use its phrase- 
ology, has become, in its detailed application to life, 
utterly strange to us. Wo congratulate ourselves on 
the enlargement of our understanding when wo read 
the decisions of grave law courts in cases of supposed 
witchcraft : we smile complacently over Raleigh’s 
story of the island of the Amazons, and rejoice that we 
are not such as he — entangled in the cobwebs of effete 
and foolish superstition. The true conclusion is the 
opposite of the conclusion which we draw. That 
Raleigh and Bacon could believe what they believed, 
and could he what they were notwithstanding, is to us 
a proof that the injury which such mistakes can inflict 
is unspeakably insignificant : and arising, as they arose, 
from a never-failing sense of the real awfulness andr 
mystery of the world and of the life of human souls! 
upon it, they witness to the presence in such minds oft 
a spirit, the loss of which not the most perfect acquaint- 1 
ance with every law by which the whole creation moves 
can compensate. We wonder at the grandeur, the 
moral majesty of some of Shakespeare’s characters, so 
far beyond what the noblest among ourselves can 
imitate, and at first thought we attribute it to the 
genius of the poet, who has outstripped nature in his 
creations. But we are misunderstanding the power , 
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mul tlit' meaning of poo try in nttrilnitiiiir orcntirtno ^ 
to it in any Midi “ori'-t*. SliaLcsjuarc * creatci , o 

ns Ihi* spirit of nature created nrounu lnni, '* . ^he 
him n= it worked abroad in tho~e omonc " . 

lived. The men whom lit’ draws « ore sack mci 
saw and knew ; the ivord« they utter were ‘ f' ,c ! 1 

heard in the ordinary conversations in id>>ch he J<)' • 

At ‘’Hie Mermaid’ ivitii Raleigh and witli kidney >• 
at a thousand unnamed Engli-h firesides, he fo' 11 ' 
livinp oripinnk for his i’rince Iial=, hi« OrjaillU ■ 
Ajjjqnios, his Fortins, his Isabellas. 'flic , vlj^ish 
snnal acquaintance ivhieli ire can form with the * r ■ • • 
of the ape of Elizabeth, the more ire are sabsuet ■ 
r Shakespeare's preat poetry is no more than tlic r iy 
mic echo of the life which it depicts. 

It was, therefore, with no little interest tlia ^ 
heard of the formation of a society wlncli yn' 
employ itself, as v.e understood, ill republishuip 
accessible form some, if not all, of the inyouW 1 
records compiled or composed bv Richard Ilnkluj 
Books, like everything eLse, liavc their nppointc 
dcath-dav : the souls of them, unless they lie to nil 
worthy of a second birth in a new body, perish 
the paper in which they lived ; and the early f°“° 
Hakluyts, not from their own want of merit, but frh nI 
our neglect of them, were expiring of old ape. .1° 
tive-voinme quarto edition, published in 1311, so little 
people then cared for the exploits of their ancestors, 
was hut of 270 copies. It was intended for no more 
than for curious antiquaries, or for the preat libraries, 
where it could be consulted ns a book of reference 5 
and among a people, the greater part of whom had 
never heard Hakluyt's name, the editors are scarcely 
*o >e blamed if it never so much as occurred to them 
tnat genera 1 readers would ever come to care to have it 
v\ itiun their reach. 

I Ulo %° fivo ■volumes mav he called the Fro=c 

tlio new era was inaugurated ; not mythic, like tho 
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Iliads and tlio Eddas, lint plain broad narratives of 
substantial facts, which rival legend in interest and 
grandeur. What the old epics were to tho royally 
or nobly born, this modern epic is to the common 
people. We have no longer kings or princes for chief 
actors, to whom the heroism like the dominion of the 
world had in time past been confined. But, ns it was 
in the days of the apostles, when a few poor fishermen 
from an obscure lake in Palestine assumed, under the 
divine mission, tho spiritual authority over mankind, 
so, in the days of our own Elizabeth, the seamen from 
the banks of tbe Thames and the Avon, tho I’lym 
and tho Dart, self-taught and self-directed, with no 
impulse but what was beating in tbeir own royal hearts, 
went out across the unknown seas fighting, discovering, 
colouizing, and graved out the channels, and at last 
paved them with their bones, through which tho com- 
merce and enterprise of England has llowed out over 
all tho world. We can conceive nothing, not the 
songs of Homer himself, which would he read among 
us with more enthusiastic interest than these plain 
massive tales ; and a people’s edition of them in these 
days, when the writings of Ainsworth and Eugene, 
Sue circulate iu tens of thousands, would perhaps* 
ho the most blessed antidote which could bo bestowed 
upon us. The heroes themselves were tbe men of the 
people, the Joneses, tho Smiths, tbe Davises, tbe 
Drakes ; and no courtly peu, with the one exception of 
Raleigh, lent its polish or its varnish to set them of!'. 
In most cases tho captain himself, or his clerk or 
servant, or some unknown gentleman volunteer sat 
down and chronicled the voyage which he had shared ; 
and thus inorganicnHy arose a coHection of writings 
which, witli all tlicir simplicity, are for nothing more 
striking than for the high moral beauty, warmed with 
natural feeling, which displays itself through all their 
pages. With us, the sailor is scarcely himself beyond 
his quarter-dock. If lie is distinguished in his pro- 
fession, ho is professional merely ; or if he is more 
1 than that, he owes it not to his work as a sailor, but to 
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independent domestic culture. With them, their pro- 
fession was the school of their nature, n high moral 
education which most brought out what was most nohly 
human in them ; and the w onders of earth, and air, 
and sea, and shy, were a real intelligible language in 
which they heard Almighty God speaking to them. 

That such hopes of u hat might bo accomplished by 
the Hakluyt Society should in some measure be disap- 
pointed, is only what might naturally be anticipated of 
all very sanguine expectation. Cheap editions arc 
expensive editions to the publisher ; and historical 
societies, from a necessity which appears to encumber 
all corporate English action, rarelv fail to do their 
work expensively and in felicitously ; yet, after all 
allowances and deductions, we cannot reconcile our- 
selves to the mortification of having found but one 
volume in the series to be even tolerably edited, and 
that one to be edited by a gentleman to whom England 
« , !*■ an -adopted country- — Sir Robert Schomburgk. 

r nS ■ Conquest of Guiana, with Sir Robert’s sketch 
of Raleigh s history and character, form in everything 
but its cost a very model of an excellent volume" For 
every one of the rest, 1 we are obliged to say of them 
that they have left little undone to paralyze whatever 
interest was reviving in Hakluyt, and to consign their 
own v ol umes to the same obscurity to which time and 
m'ii n i-".' ere cons , ! p l!n g the earlier editions. Very 
nf w-a-wli rc- ?'. v uoteworthy escaped the industry 
of thorn l 't kunself and wo looked to find reprints 
found Tn b;« 0ma u ka ^ e of thp which were to he 

with nroDnsm<r C t° UCCtl .” n ’ began unfortunately 

it, and to S r ;lm,e the nork where he had left 
of other vov?ges nAnf*™ 11 ' 08 5ntIlerto unpublished 
Origin Better tbo S” ,ntercst > or not of English 
them in the course of a ^f ar *° ^ ave occurred to 

ness, hearing the title of rVya™ 

This essay was written in 1S32. 
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hope of finding our old friends Davis and Frobisher, 
and we found" a vast unnecessary Editor’s Preface : t 
and instead of the voyages tliemselvesj which with j 
their pictnresqucness and moral beauty shine among! 
the fairest jewels in the diamond mine of Hakluyt, an j 
analysis and digest of their results, which Milton was ) 
called in to justify in an inappropriate quotation. It 
is much as if they had undertaken to edit Bacon’s 
Essays, and had retailed what they conceived to bo the 
substance of them in their own language ; strangely 
failing to see that the real value of the actions or the 
thought of remarkable men does notlic in tho material 
result which can be gathered from them, but in the 
heart and soul of those who do or utter them. Con- 
sider what Homer’s Odyssey would be, reduced into an i 
analysis. 

The editor of the Letters of Columbus apologizes for 
the rudeness of their phraseology. Columbus, he tells 
us, was not so great a master of the pen ns of tho art 
of navigation. Wc are to make excuses for him. We 
are put on our guard, and warned not to be offended, 
before we are introduced to tho sublime record of 
sufferings under which his great soul was staggering 
towards the end of its earthly calamities, where the 
inarticulate fragments in which his thought breaks out 
from him, are strokes of natural art by the side of 
vdwsl\ TAhmsy yailvas, is. y/wra awl vnerasnwglesa. 

And even in the subjects which they select they are 
pursued by the same curious fatality. Why is Drake 
to be best known, or to be only known, in his last 
voyage? Why pass over the success, and endeavour 
to immortalize tho failure? When Drake climbed the 
tree in Panama, and saw both oceans, and vowed that 
he would sail a ship in the Pacific ; when he crawled 
out upon the cliffs of Terra del Fuego, and leaned his 
head over tho southernmost angle of the world ; when 
he scored a furrow round the globe with liis keel, and 
J received the homage of the barbarians of the antipodes, 

in the name of the Virgin Queen, he was another man 
from what he bad become after twenty years of court 
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life and intrigue, and Spanish fighting and go]d-lmnt- 
ui|r. I hero is a tragic solemnity in Lis end, if wo 
take it as the last act in Lis career ; Lut it is Lis life, 
not Lis death, which we desire — not what ho failed to 
do, Lut what lie did. 

Hut every Lad Las a worse below it, and more ofien- 
sivc than all these is the editor of Hawkins’s Voyngr to 
tin; South Sen. The hook is striking in itself; it is not 
on P,?, , * ,cst ’ tut it is very good ; and. as it is re- 
published complete, if we read it through, carefully 
shutting off Captain Retliune’s notes with one Land, 
no shall find in it the same heauty which breathes in 
the tone of all the writings of the period. 

It is a record of misfortune, Lut of misfortune which 
. no dishonour to him who sunk under it ; and there 
is a melancholy dignity in the stylo in which Hawkins 
which seems to say, that though he had 
winning i atC uV’ n ? *' a ! " 0VGr again an opportunity of 
for thr» n l lC , ll - s , 1 °' t Morels, ho respects himself still 
won d La™, W V lh " I,ich 110 endured a shame which 
rcuuire 1 !, rokcn a man. It would have 

have nlist-i! P*? 0 exertion of editorial self-denial to 
which Swl from marring the pages with puns of 
affectation of m°| U ^ ke as I iamed > and with the vnlgar 
the nineteenth lr °o a r° with which the sea captain of 
approve of ] ?1 i "'"descends to criticize and" 

have been a harous precursor. But it must 

understanding^ which' het" S a? 1 ? 1 rather tlian in his 

as this whiclf’fullows^— TUe 1 h ' m “frusuch ail offenco 
Araucan Indians is ,i‘ ^ e war °f freedom of the 

history of the' NWtVori,r°T] 1 f l s ant - cl ? !so , de in , tl,c 

were not behindhand x “e Spaniards themselves 

before which they quailed cknowledging the chivalry 
ineffectual efforts ^ the v aftor many years of 

never aftenv.ards resume!? il"P a ^ onf ! ict which they 

oil the AmerS,h^ces wni nff 1 .'° / Vra ucans alone, 
contact, a liberty wlVietftl U ‘ " h,ch tlle y came in 
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whom no inequality of strength could appal and no 
defeats could crush, these poor Indians have a right 
to demand of us. Tiie story of the war was well 
known in Europe : Hawkins, in coasting the western 
shores of South America, fell in with them, and the 
finest passage in his book is Iho relation of one of the 
incidents of the war : 

‘ An Indian captain was taken prisoner by the Span- 
iards, and for that lie was of name, and known to have 
done his devoir against them, they cut off his hands, 
thereby intending to disenable him to fight any more 
against them. Rut he, returning home, desirous to 
revenge this injury, to maintain his liberty, with the 
reputation of his nation, and to help to banish the 
Spaniard, with his tongue intreated and incited them 
to persevere in their accustomed valonr and reputation, 
abasing the enemy and advancing his nation ; condemn- 
ing tlicir contraries of cowardliness, and confirming 
it by the cruelty used with him and other his com- 
panions in their mishaps ; showing them liis arms 
without hands, and naming his brethren whose half 
feet they had cut off, because they might be unable 
to sit on horseback ; witli force arguing that if they 
feared them not, they would not have used so great 
inhumanity — for fear producetli cruelty, the companion 
of cowardice. Thus encouraged he them to fight for 
their lives, limbs, and liberty, choosing rather to die 
an honourable deatli fighting, than to live in servitude 
as fruitless members of tlio commonwealth. Thus 
using the office of a sergeant-major, and having loadcn 
his two stumps with bundles of arrows, ho succoured 
them who, in the succeeding battle, had their store 
wasted ; and changing himself from place to place, 
animated and encouraged liis countrymen with such 
comfortable persuasions, as it is reported and credibly 
believed, that he did more good with his words and 
presence, without striking a stroke, than a great part 
. of the army did with fighting to the utmost.’ 

It is an action which may take its place by the side 
of the myth of Mucius Sctevola, or the real exploit of 
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that brother of the poet iEschylus, who, when the Per- 
stans were flying- from Marathon, clung to a ship till 
werc Iiemi away, ami then seized it. 

1 his teeth, leaving his name as a portent even in 
the splendid calendar of Athenian heroes. Captain 
iJctininc, without call or need, making his notes, 
merely, as he tells us, from the suggestions of his own 
mind as lie revised the proof-sheets, informs us, attho 
j£« om of tIle P a b r c> that ‘ it reminds him of the familiar 

For \\ iddrington I needs must wail, 

As one in doleful dumps ; 
tor " hen his legs were smitten off, 
tie fought upon his stumps.’ 

that ho has hut quoted from the 
of tlie ? (hen/ Chase. It is the most deformed stanza 
in tlm nni°' ° rn '^formed ter.-ion which was composed 
the Stinrt”' ° f ] lc- r rt a ’!^ taste, on the restoration of 
serious noetrv a +f SUC1 vorses could then pass for 
Other than /’i t ‘r' lavo ceased to sound in any ear ns 
arouL are onlv A ° S<I ',' e; 'J* a ^"ciation S which they 
tinued to . a * , ' ar, l> and they could only have cou- 
doggrel. ® 111 US mcmor .v through their ludicrous 

the long lahoiir?rl 0 5 enCe a- 0f t!le Society we add tliat in 
fill up valuable “PPcndices and introductions which 
tlieeSitlon ^ !ch ™ r cnse the expense of 
no douht, betrayed J'”? 'rbicb many readers are, 
the understanding of the potliing which assists 

to illustrate— whe.ftrnv stor l es they are supposed 

u hen wo have found what is most urn- 

totl ''tr3 



Even Perer- , on his knee. 

gives'u '°C ° f the m °dern 
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tnon passed without notice, and what is most trite and 
familiar encumbered with comment — we have unpacked 
our hearts of the bitterness which those volumes have 
aroused in us, and can now take our leave of them nud 
go on with our own more grateful subject 

Elizabeth, whose despotism was as peremptory aft 
that of the Plantagenets, and whoso ideas of the Eng- 
lish constitution were limited in the highest degree, 
was, notwithstanding, more beloved by her subjects- 
than any sovereign before or since. It was because, 
substantially, slie was the people's sovereign ; because 
it was given to her to conduct the outgrowth of the 
national life through its crisis of change, and the 
weight of her great mind and her great place were 
thrown on the people’s side. She was ablo to paralyze 
the dying efforts with which, if a Stuart had been on 
the throne, the representatives of an effeto system 
might have made the struggle a deadly one ; and the 
history of England is not the history of France, because 
the inflexible will of ono person held the Reformation 
firm till it had rooted itself in the heart of the nation, 
and could not be again overthrown. The Catholic faith 
was no longer able to furnish standing ground on which 
the English or any other nation could live a manly and 
a godly life. Feudalism, as a social organization, was 
not any more a system under which their energies 
cou}d hare scope to wove. Theitcefonfsrd, not the 
Catholic Church, but any man to whom God had given 
a heart to feel and a voice to speak, was to be the 
teacher to whom men were to listen ; and great actions 
were not to remain the privilege of the families of the 
Norman nobles, but were to be laid within the reach of 
the poorest plebeian who had the stuff in him to perform 
them. Alone, of all the sovereigns in Europe, Elizabeth 
saw the change which bad passed over the world. She 
saw it, and saw it in faith, and accepted it. The Eng- 
land of the Catholic Hierarchy and the Norman Barom 
was to cast its shell aud to become the England of free 
thought and commerce and manufacture, which was tc 
plough the ocean with its navies, and sow its colonic; 
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over tlio globe ; and the first thunder birth of these 
enormous forces and the Hash of the earliest achieve- 
ments of the new era roll and flitter through the forty 
vears of the reign of Elizabeth with a grandeur which, 
u-hen once its history is written, will he seen to he 
among the most sublime phenomena which the earth 
ns yet lias witnessed. The work was not of her creation ; 
Itlic heart of the whole English nation was stirred to its 
(■depths ; and Elizabeth's place was to recognize, to love, 
ito foster, and to guide. The Government originated 
inothine ; at such a time it was neither necessary nor 
desirable that it should do so ; hut wherever expensive 
-enterprises were on loot which promised ultimate good* 
but no immediate profit, we never fail to find among 
the list of contributors the- Queen’s .Majesty, Burleigh, 
Leicester, M’al*inghnm. Never chary of her presence, 
for Elizabeth could afford to condescend, when ships 
■were fitting for distant voyage* in the river, the Queen 
would go down in her barge and inspect. Frobisher, 
who was hut a poor sailor adventurer, sees her wave 
her handkerchief to him from the Greenwich Palace 


windows, and he brings her home a narwhal’s horn for 
a present. She honoured her people,“hiid her people- 
loved her ; and tlio result was that, with no cost to the 
■Government, she saw them scattering the fleets of tlio 
Spaniards, planting America with colonics, and explor- 
ing tlie most distant seas. Either for honour or for 


expectation of profit, or from that unconscious necessity 
by which a great people, like a great mail, will do 
what is right, and must do it at the right time, whoever 
had the means to furnish a slop, and’ whoever had the 
■talent to command one, laid tlieir abilities together and 
went out to pioneer, and to conquer, and take posses- 
sion, in tlio name of the Queen of the Sea. There was 
no nation so remote but what some one or other was 
found ready to undertake nil exjicditiori there, ill tlio 
liojKi of opening a trade ; and. let them go w hero they 
notild, they were sure of Elizabeth's countenance. \fo 
full! letters written by her, for the benefit of nameless 
■adventurers, to every jsdenfate of whom she had ever 
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Is card — to tlso Emperors of China, Japan, and India, 
the Grand Duke of Russia, the Grand Turk, the Per- 
sian Sofee, and other unheard-of Asiatic and African 
princes ; whatever was to he done in England, or hy 
Englishmen, Elizabeth assisted when sho could, anti 
admired when she could not. 

The springs of great actions are always difficult to 
analyze — impossible to analyze perfectly — possible to 
analyze only very proximately ; and the force by which 
a man throws a good action out of himself is invisible 
and mystical, like that which brings out the blossom 
and the fruit upon the tree. 'Die motives which we 
find men urging for their enterprises seem often in- 
sufficient to have prompted them to so large a daring. 
They did what they did from the great unrest in them 
which made them do it, and what it was may be best 
measured hy the results in the present England and 
America. 

Nevertheless there was enough in the state of tho 
world, and in the position of England, to have fur- 
nished abundance of conscious motive, and to liavo 
stirred the drowsiest routiuier statesman. 

Among material occasions for exertion, tho popula- ; 
tion began to outgrow tho employment, and there was 
a necessity' for plantations to serve as an outlet. Men 
who, under happier circumstances, might have led 
decent lives, and done good service, were now driven 
by want to desperate courses — < witness*, as Richard 
I I akluy t says, 'twenty tall fellows hanged last Rochester 
assizes for small robberies ’ ; and there is an admirable 
paper addressed to the Privy' Council by Christopher 
Carlilc, IValsingham’s son-in-law, pointing out tho 
possiblo openings to he made in or through such 
plantations for homo produce and manufacture. 

Far below all such prudential economics and mer- 
cantile ambitions, however, lay a noble enthusiasm 
which in these dull days we can hardly, without an 
effort, realize. The life-and-death wrestle between the 
Reformation and the old religion had settled in tho 
last quarter of the sixteenth century into a permanent 
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struggle between England and Spain. France was 
disabled. All the help which Elizabeth could spare 
barely enabled the Netherlands to defend themselves. 
Protestantism, if it conquered, must conquer on another 
field ; and by the circumstances of the time the 
championship of the Reformed faith fell to the English 
sailors. The sword of Spain was forged in the gold- 
mines of Peru ; the legions of Alva were only to bo 
disarmed by intercepting the gold ships on their pas- 
sage ; and, inspired by an enthusiasm like that which 
four centuries before had precipitated the chivalry of 
.Europe upon the East, the same spirit which in its 
'.present degeneracy covers our bays and rivers with 
> pleasure yachts, then fitted out armed privateers, to 
J sweep the Atlantic, and plunder and destroy Spanish 
‘ships wherever they could meet them. 

Thus, from a combination of causes, the whole force 
and energy of the age was directed towards the sea. 
The wide excitement, and the greatness of the interests 
at stake, raised even common men above themselves ; 
and people who in ordinary times would have been no 
more than mere seamen, or mere money-making 
mercliauts, appear before us with a largeness and 
greatness of heart and mind in which their duties to 
God and their country are alike clearly and broadly 
seen and felt to he paramount to every other. 

Ordinary English traders we find fighting Spanish 
war ships in behalf of the Protestant faith. The 
cruisers of the Spanish main were full of generous 
ruS!ri- eSS -/ 0r H‘ e conversion of the savage nations to 
for rJffrr " 1,at is even more surprising, sites 

inen^n Tloft° n .' r r e cxa ™ i " ed and scrutinized by such 
was i s , tate ; i m “nlike spirit, and a ready insight 

wdselScniLr thCm iut ° the effects of a 

intcrLt commerce on every highest Iranian 

a furth^VeeS^T^:^ 1 ''/ 1 ' 0 S P“»“*!. there was 
was spurring on’thc lhigiH^ andone which 7 ’ "i"?' 
well understood and well remembered, i^mciTliko 
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Drake, and Hawkins, and Raleigh are to be tolerably 
understood. One of the English Reviews, a short time 
ago, was much amused with a story of Drake having 
excommunicated a petty officer as a punishment for 
some moral offence ; the reviewer not being able to see j 
in Drake, as a man, anything more than a highly bravo '< 
and successful buccaneer, whose pretences to religion J 
might rank with the devotion of an Italian bandit to 
tlie Madonna. And so I law kins, and even Raleigh, 
are regarded by superficial persons, who see only such 
outward circumstances of tlieir history as correspond 
with their own impres>ions. The high nature of these 
men, and the high objects which they pursued, will 
only rise out and become visible to us as we can throw 
ourselves hack into their times and teach our hearts to 
feel as they felt. We do not find in the language of 
the voyagers themselves, or of those who lent them 
their help at home, any of that weak watery talk of 
‘protection of aborigines’, which, as soon as it is trans- 
lated into fact, becomes tlie most active policy for their 
destruction, soul and body. Hut the stories of the 
dealings of the Spaniards with the conquered Indians, 
which were widely known in England, seem to have, 
affected all classes of people, not with pious passive', 
horror, but with a genuine human indignation. A’ 
thousand anecdotes in detail we find scattered up and 
down We ‘pages iff iiaViayt, -w1no,’«Wn a xiew to make 
them known, translated Peter, jlavtyr ’s letters; and 
each commonest sailor-boy wfio liruTTieard these stories 
from his childhood among the tales of his father’s fire- 
side, had longed to be a man, that be might go out and 
become the avenger of a gallant and suffering people. 
A high mission, undertaken with a generous heart, 
seldom fails to make those worthy of it to whom it is 
given ; and it was a point of honour, if of nothing 
more, among the English sailors, to do no discredit by 
tlieir conduct to the greatness of tlieir cause. The 
high courtesy, the chivalry of the Spanish nobles, so 
conspicuous in their dealings with their .European rivals, 
. either failed to touch them in their dealings with tin- 
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cultivated idolaters, or tlie high temper of the aris- 
tocracy was unable to restrain or to influence the masses 
of the soldiers. It would be ns ungenerous as it would 
he untrue, to charge upon their religion the grievous 
actions of men who called themselves the armed mis- 
sionaries of Catholicism, when the Catholic priests and 
bishops were the loudest in the indignation with which 
they denounced them. But we are obliged to charge 
upon it that slow and subtle influence so inevitably 
exercised by any religion which is divorced from life, 
and converted into a thing of form, or creed, or cere- 
mony,' or system, which could permit the same men to 
be extravagant in a sincere devotion to tlio Queen of 
Heaven, whose entire lower nature, unsubdued and un- 
affected, was given up to thirst of gold, and plunder, 
and sensuality. If religion does not make men more 
humane than they would be without it, it makes them 
fatally less so ; and it is to be feared that the spirit of 
the Pilgrim Fathers, which had oscillated to the other 
extreme, and had again crystallized into a formal Mb. 
tinoroian fanaticism, reproduced the same fatal results 
as those in which the Spaniards had set them their 
unworthy precedent. But the Elizabethan navigators, 
full without exception of large kindness, wisdom* 
gentleness, and beauty, bear names untainted, as for 
as wc know, with a single crime against the savages J 
and the name of England was as famous in the India* 1 
seas as that of Spain was infamous. Oil the banks of 
. ™ >noko , tf'cre was remembered for a hundred 
noble captain who had come there from the 
hnirL™ beyond the seas ; and Ralcirfi speaks the 
the S En?,lM ,1 1,eart of llk country, when he urges 
in the ^ W Stat f mcn t0 colonize Guiana, and exults 

into the^PacH e 0t d f iviu if «>e white marauder 

of Peru. J ‘ im restorill £ the Incas to the throne 

SZMtfT TthO 

ue n, women, 
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and children, afflicted, robbed, reviled, branded with 
hot irons, roasted, dismembered, mangled, stabbed, 
whipped, racked, scalded with hot oil, put to the 
st rapad o, ripped alive, beheaded in sport, drowned, 
dashed against the rocks, famished, devoured by mas- 
tiffs, burned, and by infinite cruelties consumed, and 
purposeth to scourge and plague that cursed nation, 
and to take the yoke of servitude from that distressed 
people, as free by nature as any Christian?’ 

Poor Raleigh 1 if peace and comfort in this world 
were of much importance to him, it was in an ill dav 
that he provoked tho revenge of Spain. The strength 
of England was needed at the moment at its own door ; 
the Armada came, and there was no means of executing 
such an enterprise. And afterwards tho throne of 
Elizabeth was tilled by a Stuart, and Guiana was to be 
no scene of glory for Raleigh ; hut, as later historians 
are pleased to think, it was the grave of his reputation. 

But the hope burned clear in him through all the 
weary years of unjust imprisonment; and when he 
was a gray-lieaded old man, the base son of a bad 
mother used it to betray him. Tho success of his last 
enterprise was made the condition under which ho was 
to bo pardoned for a crime which ho had not committed ; 
and its success depended, as he knew, on its being 
kept secret from the Spaniards. James required of 
him on his allegiance a detail of what he proposed, 
giving him at the same time his word as a king that 
the secret should he safe with him, and the next day 
it was sweeping out of the port of London in the 
swiftest of the Spanish ships, with private orders to 
the Governor of St Thomas to provoke a collision 
when Raleigh should arrive there, which should afters 
wards cost him his heart’s blood. 

M r e modern readers may run rapidly over the series 
of epithets under which Raleigh has catalogued the 
Indian sufferings, hoping that they are exaggerated, 
seeing that they are horrible, and closing, our eyes 
against them with swiftest haste ; but it was not so 
when every epithet suggested a hundred familiar facts; 
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and some of these (not resting 1 on English prejudice, 
but on sad Spanish evidence, which is too full of shame 
and sorrow to be suspected) shall be given in this place, 
however old a story it may bo thought ; because, as 
we said above, it is impossible to understand the actions 
of these men, unless wo are familiar with tho feelings 
of which their hearts uerc full. 

The massacres under Cortez and Pizarro, terrible ns 
they were, acre not the occasion which stirred tho 
deepest indignation. They had the excuse of what 
might he called, for want of a better word, necessity, 
and of the desperate position of small bands of men 
in the midst of enemies who might be counted by 
millions. And in De Soto, when he burnt his guides 
in l'lorida (it was his practice, when there was danger 
of treachery, that those alio were left alive might take 
warning); or in Vasco Nuunez, praying to the Virgin 
on the mountains of Darien, and going down from off 
them into the valleys to hunt the Indian caciques, and 
thug them alive to his bloodhounds ; thcro was, at 
least, with all this fierceness and crueltv, a desperate 
courage which we cannot refuse to admire, and which 
mingles with and corrects our horror. It is the refine- 
ment of the Spaniard’s cruelty in the settled and 
conquered provinces, excused by no danger and pro- 
voked by no resistance, the details of which witness 
to the infernal coolness with which it was perpetrated; 
and the great bearing of the Indians themselves under 
which they despaired of resisting, which 
raises the whole history to tho rank of a w orld-wide 
tragedv, m which the nobler but weaker nature was 
crushed under a malignant force which was sfron-er 
and yet meaner than itself GnM i,„„J. s 
were the two passions for which the 
and the fate of the Indian women was o£?v™ S a / 
ful than that of the men, who were niimi more dread 
to a labour in tho mines which wnsflafv to*™ ° 
their lives, in a land where but a little lK>fnrn < M?° 'T lt j 
Uved a free contented people, more Innocent ^ 
than perhaps any people upon earth crim0 

• 11 we can 
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conceive what our own feelings would be— if, in the 
‘ development of the mammalia,’ some baser hut more 
powerful race than man were to appear upon this 
planet, and we and onr wives and children at our own 
happy firesides were degraded from our freedom, and 
became to them what the lower animals are to us, we 
can perhaps realize the feelings of the enslaved nations 
of Hispaniola. 

As a harsh justification of slavery, it is sometimes 
urged that men who do not deserve to be slaves will 
prefer death to the endurance of it ; and that if they 
prize their liberty, it is always in their power to assert 
it in the old Roman fashion. Tried even by so hard a 
rule, the Indians vindicated their right ; and, before 
the close of the sixteenth century, the entire group of 
the Western Islands in tho hands of the Spaniards, 
containing, when Columbus discovered them, many 
millions of inhabitants, were left literally desolate 
from suicide. Of the anecdotes of this terrible self- 
immolation, as they were then known in England, 
here are a few out of many. 

The first is simple, and a" specimen of the ordinary 
method. A Yucatan cacique, who was forced with his 
old subjects to labour in the mines, at last ‘calling 
those miners into an house, to the number of ninety- 
five, ho thus dobateth with them : ’ 

“‘My worthy companions and friends, why desire 
we to live any longer under so cruel a servitude ? Let 
us now go unto the perpetnnl scat of our ancestors, for 
we shall there have rest from these intolerable cares 
and grievances which we endure under the subjection 
of tho unthankful. Go ye before, I will presently 
follow you.” Having so spoken, he held out whole 
handfuls of those leaves which take away life, prepared 
for the purpose, and giving every one part thereof, 
being kindled to suck up the fume ; who obeyed liis 
command, the king and his chief kinsmen reserving 
the last place for themselves.’ 

We speak of the crime of suicide, hut few persons 
will see a crime in this sad and stately leavertaking of 
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a life which it was no longer possible to bear with 
unbroken hearts. We <lo not envy the Indian who, 
with Spaniards before him as an evidence of the fruits 
wldcli their creed brought forth, deliberately exchanged 
for it the old religion of his country, which could 
sustain him in an action of such melancholy grandeur, 
ltut the Indians did not always reply to their oppres- 
sors with escaping passively beyond their hands. Hero 
is a story with matter in it for as rich a tragedy as 
I' fEdipus or Agamemnon ; and in its stern and tremen- 
l dous features, more nearly resembling them than any 
which were conceived even by Shakespeare. 

An officer named Orlando had taken the daughter 
of a Cuban eaeiquc to be his mistress. She was with 
child by him, but, suspecting her of being engaged in 
some other intrigue, lie bad her fastened to two 
wooden spits, not intending to kill her, but to terrify 
her ; and setting her before tho fire, lie ordered that 
she should he turned by the servants of the kitchen. 

‘'Idle maiden, stricken with fear through the 
cruelty thereof, and strange kind of torment, pre- 
sently gave up the ghost. The cacique, her fatlier, 
understanding the matter, took thirty of his men and 
went to the house of the captain, who was then absent, 
and slow his wife, whom lie had married after that 
wicked act committed, and the women who were com- 
panions of the wife, and her servants every one. Then 
shutting the door of the house, anil putting fire under 
it, ho burnt liim=olf aud all liis companions tliat 
assisted bim, together with the captain’s dead family 
and goods.’ 

This is no fiction or poet’s romance. It is a tale 
of wrath and revenge, which in sober dreadful truth 
enacted itself upon this earth, and remains among the 
eternal records of the doings of mankind upon it. As 
some relief to its most terrible features, we follow 
it with a story which has a touch in it of diabolical 
humour. 

The slave-owners finding their slaves escaping thus 
unprosperouslv out of tlicir grasp, set themselves to 
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find a remedy for so desperate a disease, and ivero 
swift to avail themselves of any weakness, mental or 
bodily, through which to retain them in life. One 
of these proprietors being informed that a number 
of his people intended to kill themselves on a certain 
day, at a particular spot, and knowing by experience 
that they were too likely to do it, presented himself 
there at the time which had been fixed upon, and tell- 
ing the Indians when they arrived that he knew their 
intention, and that it was vain for them to attempt to 
keep anything a secret from him, he ended with saying, 
that he had come there to kill himself with them ; 
that as he had used them ill in this world, he might 
use them worse in the next; ‘ with which he did 
dissuade them presently from their purpose.’ With 
what efficacy such believers in the immortality of the 
soul were likely to recommend either their faith or 
their God ; rather, how terribly all the devotion and 
aU the earnestness with which the poor priests who 
followed in the wake of the conquerors laboured to 
recommend it wero shamed and paralyzed, they them- 
selves too bitterly lament. 

It was idle to send out governor after governor with 
orders to stay such practices. They had but to arrive 
on the scene to become infected with the same fever ; 
or if any remnant of Castilian honour, or any faintest 
echoes of the faith which they professed, still flickered 
in a few of the best and noblest, they could but look on 
with folded hands in ineffectual mourning ; they could 
do nothing without soldiers, and the soldiers ivero the 
worst offenders. Hispaniola became a desert ; the 
gold was in the mines, and there were no poor slaves 
left remaining to extract it. One means which the 
Spaniards dared to employ to supply the vacancy, 
brought about an incident which in its piteous pathos 
exceeds any story wo have ever heard. Crimes and 
criminals are swept away by time, nature finds an 
antidote for their poison, and they and their ill conse- 
quences alike are blotted out and perish. If we do 
not forgive the villain at least we cease to hate him, as 
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/it grows more dear to os that lie injures none so 
v deeply as himself. But the OijpiiiSrjs km: la, the enor- 
mous wickedness hr which humanity itself has been 
outraged and disgraced, we cannot forgive we cannot 
cease to hate that ; the years roll away, hut the tints of 
it remain ou the pages of history, deep and horrible ns 
the day on which they were entered there. 

1 When the Spaniards understood the simple opinion 
of the Yucatan islanders concerning the souls of their 
departed, which, after their sins purged in the cold 
northern mountains should pass into the south, to the 
intent that, leaving their own country of their own 
accord, they might suffer themselves to be brought to 
Hispaniola, they did persuade those poor wretches, that 
they came from those places where they should see their 
parents and children, and all their kindred and friends 
that were dead, and should enjoy all kinds of delights 
with tlie embracements and fruition of all beloved 
beings. And they, being infected and possessed with 
these crafty and subtle imaginations, singing and 
rejoiciug left their country, and followed vain and idle 
hope. But when they saw that they were deceived, 
and neither met their parents nor any that they desired, 
but were compelled to undergo grievous sovereignty 
and command, and to endure cruel and extreme labour, 
they either slew themselves, or, choosing to famish, 
gave up their fair spirits, being persuaded by no reason 
or violence to take food. So these miserable Yucatans 
came to their end.’ 

It was once more as it was in the days of the Apostles. 
The New World was first offered to the holders of the 
old traditions. They were the husbandmen first chosen 
for the new vineyard, and blood and desolation were 
tlie only fruits which they reared upon it. In their 
hands it was becoming a kingdom, not of God, but of 
too devil, and a sentence of blight went out against 
them and against their works. How fatally it lias 
worked, let modem Spain and Spanish America bear 
witness. W e need not follow further tlie liistorr of 

heir dcabngs with tlie Indians. For their colonies, a 
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fatality appears to liavo followed all attempts at 
Catholic colonization. Like shoots from an old decay- 
ing tree which no skill and no care can rear, they were 
planted, and for a while they might seem to grow ; hnt 
their life was never more than a lingering death, n 
failure, which to a thinking person would outweigh in 
the arguments against Catholicism whole libraries of 
t faultless catenas, and a consensus pntrinn unbroken 
through fifteen centuries for the supremacy of St, 
Peter. 

There is no occasion to look for superstitions causes 
to explain the phenomenon. 'Hie Catholic faith had 
ceased to be the faith of the large mass of earnest 
thinking capable persons ; and to those who can best 
do the work, all work in this world sooner or later is 
committed. America was the natural home for Pro- 
testants ; persecuted at home, they sought a place 
where they might worship God in tlieir own way, 
without danger of stake or gibhet, and the French 
Huguenots, as afterwards the English Puritans, early 
found their way there. The fate of a party of Coligny’s 
people, who had gone out as settlers, shall he the last 
of these stories, illustrating, as it does in the highest 
degree, the wrath and fury witli which the passions on 
both sides wore boiling. A certain John Ribault, with 
about 400 companions, had emigrated to Florida. They 
were quiet inoffensive people, and lived in peace there 
several years, cultivating the soil, building villages, 
and on the best possible terms with the natives. Spain 
was at the time at peace witli France ; we arc, there- 
fore, to suppose that it was in pursuance of the great 
crusade, in which they might feel secure of the secret, 
if not the confessed, sympathy of the Guises, that -a 
powerful Spanish fleet bore down upon this settlement. 
The French made no resistance, and they were seized 
and flayed alive, and their bodies hung out upoji -the 
trees, with an inscription suspended over them, c Not 
as Frenchmen, but as heretics’. At Paris all was 
sweetness and silence. The settlement was tranquilly 
surrendered to the same men who had made it the 
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scene of tlieir atrocity ; and tiro years later, 600 of tlio 
very Spaniards wlio liad been most active in the murder 
were living there in peaceable possession, in two forts 
which their relation with the natives had obliged them 
to build. It was well that there were other French- 
men living, of whose consciences the Court had not the 
beeping, and who were able on emergencies to do what 
was right without consulting it. A certain privateer, 
named Dominique de Gourges, secretly armed and 
equipped a vessel at Rochelle, and stealing across the 
Atlantic and in two days collecting a strong party of 
Indians, he came down suddenly upon the forts, and, 
taking them by storm, slew or afterwards hanged every 
man lie found there, leaving their bodies on the trees 
on which they had hanged the Huguenots, with their 
own inscription reversed against them, ‘ Not as Span- 
iards, but as murderers’. For which exploit, well 
I deserving of all honest men’s praise, Dominique de 
\ Gourges had to fly his country for his life ; and, coming 
| to England, was received with honourable welcome by 
Elizabeth. 

It was at such a time, and to take their part amidst 
such scenes as these, that the English navigators ap- 
peared along the shores of South Ameri ca, as the arme d 
soldiers of the .Reformation, and as tlicT aveng cfi~*pf 
humanity ', and as tlieir enterpfise^was - grandchild 
lofty', so was the manner in which they boro themselves 
in all ways worthy of it. They wore no nation oT saints, 
in tlieinodern sentimental sense of that word ; they were 
prompt, stern men — more ready ever to strike an enemy 
than to parley with him ; and, private adventurers as 
they all were, it was natural enough that private fool- 
ishness and private badness should be found among 
them as among other mortals. Every Englishman wlio 
bad tlio means was at liberty to fit out a ship or ships, 
. al, d i{ lie could produce tolerable vouchers for himself, 
\ teccivcd at once a commission from tlio Court. 'Hie 
i battles of England were fought by her children, at tlieir 
> 11 r , a , cost, and they were at liberty to repav 

themselves the expense of tlieir expeditions by plunder- 
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ing at the cost of the national enemy. Thus, of course, 
in a mixed world, there were found mixed marauding 
crews of scoundrels, who played the game which n 
century later was played with such effect by the pirates 
of Tortuga. But we have to remark, first, that such 
stories are singularly rare ; and then, that tho victims 
are never the Indians, never any but the Spaniards or 
the French, when the English were at war with them ; 
and, on the whole, the conduct and character of the 
English sailors, considering what they were and the 
work which they were sent to do, present us all through 
that age with such a picturo of gallantry, disinterested- 
ness, and high heroic energy, as has never been over- 
matched ; the more remarkable, as it was the fruit of 
no drill or discipline, no tradition, no system, no 
organized training, but was tho free native growth of a 
noble virgin soil. 

Before starting on an expedition, it was usual for 
tho crow and the officers to meet and arrange among 
themselves a series of articles of conduct, to which 
they bound themselves by a formal agreement, the 
entire body itself undertaking to see to their observ- 
ance. It is quite possible that strong religious 
profession, and even sincere profession, might be ac- 
companied, as it was in the Spaniards, with everything 
most dcstestable. It is not sufficient of itself to prove 
that their actions would correspond with it, hut it is 
one among a number of evidences ; and coming as 
they come before us, with hands clear of any blood 
but of fair and open enemies, these articles may pass 
at least as indications of what they were. 

Hero wo have a few instances : 

Riciiard Hawkins’s ship’s company was, as he him- 
self informs us, an unusually loose one. Nevertheless, 
we find them ‘ gathered together every morning and 
evening to serve God ’ ; and a fire on board, which 
only Hawkins’s presence of mind prevented from 
destroying ship and crew together, was made use of 
by the men as an occasion to banish swearing out of 
the ship. 
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‘ With n ecu oral consent of nil our compnnv, it eras 
ordained tint there should be a palmer or ferula which 
should be in the keeping- of hinfwlib was taken with 
an oath ; and that he who had tlie palmer should give 
to every one that he took swearing, a pnlninda with it 
and the ferula ; and whomever at the time of evening 
or momiwr prayer was found to hare the palmer, 
should have three blows given him bv the captain cir 
the master ; and that he should still he hound to freo 
himself by taking another, or eUe to run in dancer of 
continuing the penalty, which being executed a few 
days, reformed the vice, so that in three days together 
was not one oath heard to be sworn.’ 

The regulations for Luke Fox’s voyage commenced 
thus : 

‘ For as much as the good success and prosperity of 
every action doth consist in tlie due service and glorify- 
ing of God, knowing that not nnlv our being and 
preservation, hut the prosperity of all onr actions and 
enterprises, do immediately depend on His Almighty 
goodness anil mercy ; it is provided 

‘ First, that all tlie company, as well officers ns others, 
shall duly repair every day twice at tlie call of the bell 
to hear public prayers to be read, such ns arc authorized 
by the Church, and that in a godly and devout 
manner, as good Christians ought. 

‘ Secondly, that no man shall swear by the name of 
God, or use any profane oath, or blaspheme Ilis holy 
name.’ 

lo symptoms such as these, we cannot hut assign a 
very different value when they are the spontaneous 
growth of common minds, unstimulated by sense of 
propriety or rules of the service, or other official influ- 
ence lay or ecclesiastic, from what we attach to the 
somewhat similar ceremonials in which, among persons 
whose position is conspicuous, important enterprises 
are now- and then inaugurated. 

" e bave said ns much as wo intend to say of tlie 
treatment liy the Spaniards of tlie Indian women. 
*-ir \\ alter Raleigh is commonly represented hv his- 
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exact account of liis offence, we gather from the 
scattered Lints which arc let fall, that he, too, was 
meditatinc a similar piece of treason. However, it 
nmv or may not have been thus. But when at Port 
St Julicn, ‘ our General ’, says one of the crew, 

‘ Began to inquire diligently of the actions of Mr 
Thomas Dough tie, and found them not to he such as 
he looked for, but tending rather to contention or 
mutiny, or some other disorder, « hereby, without re- 
, dresse", the sucee=s of the voyage might greatly have 
been hazarded. Whereupon the company was called 
together and made acquainted with the particulars of 
the cause, which were found, partly by Mr Doughtie’s 
own confession, and partly by the evidence of the fact, 
to he true, which, when our General saw, although his 
private affection to Mr Doughtie (as lie then, in 
the prescuco of ns all, sacredly protested) was great, 
yet the care which he had of the state of the voyage, 
of the expectation of Her Majesty, and of the honour 
of his country, did more touch him, as indeed it ought, 
than the private respect of one man ; so that the cause 
being thoroughly heard, and all things done in good 
order as near as might be to the course of our law 
An England, it was concluded that Mr Doughtie should 
receive punishment according to the quality of the 
offence. And he, seeing no "remedy hut patience for 
himself, desired before his death to receive Die com- 
munion, which ho did at the hands of Mr Fletcher, 
our minister, and our General himself accompanied 
him in that holy action, which, being done, and the 
place of execution made ready, he, having embraced 
our General, and taken leave of all the company, with 
prayers for the Queen’s Majesty and our realm, in 
quiet sort laid his head to the block, where he ended 
his life. This being done, our General made divers 
speeches to Die whole company, persuading us to unity, 
obedience, love, and regard of our voyage, and for 
the wetter confirmation thereof, willed every mau the 
next Sunday foBowiug to prepare himself to receive 
the communion, as Christian brethren and friends 
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ought to do, which was done in very reverent sort, and 
so with good contentment every man went about his 
business.’ 

'Hie simple majesty of this anecdote can gain nothing 
from any comment which we might offer upon it. The 
crew of a common English ship organizing, of their 
own free motion, on that wild snore, a judgment hall 
more grand and awful than any most elaborate law 
court, is not to be reconciled with the pirate theory, 
which we may as well henceforth put away from us. 

Of such stuff wero the early English navigators ; 
we are reaping the magnificent harvest of their great 
heroism ; and we may sec once more in their history, 
and in what has arisen out of it, that on these deep 
moral foundations, and on none others, enduring pros- 
perities, of what kind soever, politic or religious, 
material or spiritual, are alone in this divinely governed 
world permitted to base themselves and grow. 

Wherever we find them, they are still the same. In 
the courts of Japan or of China ; fighting Spaniards 
in the Pacific, or prisoners among the Algerines ; 
founding colonies which by-and-by were to grow into 
enormous Transatlantic republics, or exploring in crazy 
pinnaces tlio fierce latitudes of tlie Polar seas, — they 
are the same indomitable God-fearing men whose life 
was one great liturgy. ‘The ice was strong, but God 
was stronger’ says one of Frobisher’s men, after grind- 
ing a night and a day among the icebergs, not waiting 
for God to come down and split them, hut toiling 
through the long hours, himself and the rest fending 
off the vessel with poles and planks, with death glaring 
at them out of the ice rocks, and so saving themselves 
and it. Icebergs were strong, Spaniards were strong, . 
and storms, and corsairs, and rocks and reefs, which \ 
no chart had then noted — they were all strong; but ] 
God was stronger, and that was all which they cared <i 
to know. 

Out of the vast number it is difficult to make wise 
selections, but the attention floats loosely over gener- 
alities, and only individual men can seize it and hold 
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it fast. Wo shall attempt to bring our readers fare 
to face with some of these men; not, of course, to 
write their biographies, but to sketch the details of 
a feu* scenes, in the hope that they may tempt those 
under whose eyes they may fall to look tor themselves 
to complete the perfect figure. 

Some two miles nbo\e the port of Dartmouth, once 
among the most important harbours in England, on 
a projecting angle of land which runs out into the 
river at the head of one of its most beautiful reaches, 
there has stood for some centuries the Mnnor IIouso 
of Greenaway. The water runs deep all the way to 
it from the sea, and the largest vessels may ride with 
safety within a stone's throw of the windows. In the 
latter half of the sixteenth century there must have 
met, in the hall of this mansion, a party as remarkable 
as could have been found anywhere in England. 
Humftey and Adrian Gilbert, with tbeir balf-brothcr, 
Walter Raleigh, here, when little boys, played at 
sailors in the reaches of Long Stream ; in the summer 
evenings doubtless rowing down with the tide to the 
port, and wondering at the quaint figure-heads and 
carved prows of the ships which thronged it; or climb- 
ing on board, and listening, with hearts beating, to 
the mariners’ tales of the new earth beyond the sunset. 
And hero in later life, matured men, whoso boyish 
dreams had become heroic action, they used again to 
meet in the intervals of quiet, and the rock is shown 
undcrneatli the house where Raleigh smoked the first 
tobacco. Another remarkable man, of whom we shall 
presently speak more closely, could not fail to have 
^ made a fourth at these meetings. A sailor hoy of 
Sandwich, the adjoining parish, John Davis, showed 
early a genius which could not have escaped the eye 
of such neighbours, and in the atmosphere of Green- 
away he learned to he as noble as the Gilberts, and as 
tender and delicate as Raleigh. Of this party, for the 
present we confine ourselves to the host and owner, 
Humfroy Gilbert, knighted afterwards by Elizabeth. 
A<eu by the scenes of liis childhood to the sea and 
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to sea adventures, and afterwards, as his mind unfolded 
to study his profession scientifically, we find him a 
soon as he was old enough to think for himself, o 
make others listen to him, 'amending the great error 
of naval sea cards, whose common fault is to make tin 
degree of longitude in every latitude of one commoi 
bigness’; inventing instruments for taking observa- 
tions, studying the form of tiie earth, and convincing; 
himself that there was a north-west passage, ant 
studying the necessities of his country, and discovering 
the remedies for them in colonization and extended 
markets for home manufactures, and insisting with 
so much loudness on these important matters that 
they readied the all-attentive ears of Wokingham, 
and through Wokingham were conveyed to the Queen. 
Gilbert was examined before the Queen’s Majesty and 
the Privy Council, the record of which examination 
he lias himself left to us in a paper which lie after- 
wards drew up, and strange enough reading it is. The 
most admirable conclusions stand side by side with 
the wildest conjectures ; and invaluable practical dis- 
coveries, among imaginations at which all our love for 
him cannot hinder us from smiling : the whole of it 
from first to last saturated through and through with 
his inborn nobility of nature. 

Homer and Aristotle are pressed into service to 
prove that the ocean runs round the three old conti- 
nents, and that America therefore is necessarily an 
island. The Gulf Stream, which he had carefully 
,. observed, eked out by a theory of the primum mobile, 
is made to demonstrate a channel to the north, corre- 
sponding to Magellan’s Straits in the south,lie believing, 
in common with almost every' one of liis day, that 
these straits were the only opening into the Pacific, 
the land to the soutli being unbroken to the Pole. 
He prophesies a market in the East for our manu- 
factured linen and calicoes : 

' The Easterns greatly prizing the same, as appearetli 
in Hester, where the pomp is expressed of the great 
King of India, Aliasuerus, who matched the coloured 

r 
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clothes wherewith his houses anil tents were apparelled, 
with gold and silver, as part of his greatest treasure. 

These and other such arguments were the host 
'analysis which Sir Humfrey had to offer of the spirit 
which he felt toTio working in him. We mav think 
what we please of them; hut we can have hut one 
thought of the great grand words with which the 
memorial concludes, and they alone would explain the 
love which Elizabeth bore him : 

‘ Never, therefore, mi-dike with mo for taking in 
hand any laudable and honest enterprise, for if through 
pleasure or idleness we purchase shame, the pleasure 
vanisheth, hut the shame abidoth for ever. 

‘ Give me leave, therefore, without offence, always to 
live and die in this mind : that he is not worthy to live 
at all that, for fear or danger of death, shunneth his 
country’s service and his own honour, seeing that 
death is inevitable and the fame of virtue immortal, 
wherefore in this behalf mntnre tr/ timcrc spent o.’ 

Two voyages which lie undertook at his own cost, 
which shattered his fortune, and failed, ns they natur- 
ally might, since inefficient help or mutiny of subor- 
dinates, or other disorders, are inevitable conditions 
under which more or less great men must be content 
to see their great thoughts mutilated by the feebleness 
of their instruments, did not dishearten him, and in 
dune 1663 a last fleet of five ships sailed from the port 
of Dartmouth, with commission from the Queen to 
discover and take possession from latitude 45” to 50’ 
North — a voyage not a little noteworthy, there being 
planted in the' course of it the first English colony 
west of the Atlantic. Elizabeth had a foreboding that 
she would never seo him again. She sent him a jewel 
ns a last token of her favour, anil she desired Raleigh 
to have his picture taken before he went. 

flic history of the voyage was written by a Mr 
Edward Hayes, of Dartmouth, one of the principal 
actors in it, and as a composition it is more rcmarkablo 
tor fine writing than any very commendable thought 
m the author of it. But Sir Humfrcy’s nature shines 
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standing that we presented our-elves in open view and 
gesture to umare him. Tims he passed along, turning 
liis head to and fro, yawning and gaping wide, with 
<iPgly demonstration of long teeth and glaring eyes ; 
and to biddo us farewell, coming right against the 
'Hindu’, he sent forth a horrible voice, roaring and 
"bellowing as doth a lion, which spectacle ive nil hehcld 
-so far as ivc were able to discern the same, as men 
prone to wonder at cvcrv strange thing. AVliat opinion 
ethers had thereof, anil chiefly the General himself. 
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goFl), (continues Mr Hayes), to God, who only 
knoweth tho truth thereof, 1 ivill listen to the end of 
this t rayed v. which must he knit nji in the person of 
our General, and as it nas God's ordinanec upon hirn, 
even so the vehement persuasion of ids friends could 
nothing avail to diiert him from Ins wilful resolution 
of going in his frigate : and alien he « as entreated hy 
the captain, master, and other-, his well-ivi-hcrs in the 
‘ Ilindo’, not to venture, tin- an- his answer : “ I will 
not forsake my little company going homewards, with 
alinm I have jiasscd so many storms and perils.” ’ 
Alheit, thinks the writer, aim is unable to com- 
prehend such high gallantry, there niu-t have been 
something on his mind of what the world would say of 
him, ‘and it a as rather rnshne-s than advised re-olu- 
tion to prefer the wind of a vain report to the weight 
of his own life', for the writing of which sentence we 
will trust the author either in this world or the other 
has before this done due penance and repented of it. 

Two-thirds of the a ay home they met foul weather 
and terrible seas, 'breaking short and pyramid-wise'. 
Men who had all their lives ‘ occupied the sea ' had 
never seen it more outrageous. ‘ M'e had also upon 
,our mainyard an apparition of n little firo hy night, 
/which seamen do call Castor and P ollu x-.' 

‘ Monday the ninth of September, in the afternoon, 
the frigate was near cast away oppressed hy waves, hut 
a t that time recovered, and giving forth signs of joy, 
the General, sitting abaft with a hook in his hand, cried 
unto us in * The libido’ so often as we did approach 
witlun hearing, "Me are as near to heaven hy sea as hy 
land, reiterating the same speech, well beseeming n 
soldier resoluto in Jesus Christ, as 1 can testify that 
tie was. The same Monday niglit, about twclvo of the 
- t-iA or long after, the frigate being ahead of us 
m i lit: Golden Hindo’, suddenly her lights wero out, 
' T . 1 ? r ™ as it wero in a moment we lost the sight ; and 
vi ial our watch cried “ The Geueral was cast away ”, 
winch was too true.* 

So flirbl pin Held. It was a fi n0 end for a mortal 
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and twice subsequently be went again, venturing in 
small ill-equipped vessels of thirty or forty tons into 
the most dangerous seas. These voyages were as 
remarkable for their success as for the daring with 
which they were accomplished, and Davis's epitaph is 
irritten on the map of the world, where his name still 
remains to commemorate his discoveries. Brave as he 
was, he is distinguished by a peculiar and exquisite 
sweetness of nature, which, from many little facts of 
his life, seems to have affected every one with whom 
ho came in contact in a remarkable degree. We find 
men, for the love of Master Davis, leaving their fire- 
, sides to sail with him, without other hope or motion ; 
j and silver bullets cast to shoot him in a mutiny ; the 
hard rude natures of the mutineers being awed by 
something in his carriage which was not like that of a 
common man. He has written the account of one of 
his northern voyages himself ; one of those, by-the-by, 
which the Hakluyt Society have mutilated ; and there 
is an imaginative beauty in it, and a rich delicacy of 
expression, which is called out in him by the first sight 
of strange lands and things and people. 

To show what he was, we should have preferred, if 
possible, to have taken the story of his expedition into 
the South Seas, in which, under circumstances of 
singular difficulty, he was deserted by Candisli, under 
whom lie had sailed ; and after inconceivable trials 
from famine, mutiny, and storm, ultimately saved him- 
self and his ship, and such of the crew as had chosen 
to submit to his orders. But it is a long history, and 
will not admit of being curtailed. As an instance of 
the stuff of which it was composed, he ran back in the 
black night in a gale of wind through the Straits of 
Magellan, bij a chart xrhicli he had made xrith the eye in 
pasting xip. His anchors were lost or broken ; the 
cables were parted. He could not bring up the ship; 

f 10 *!™ not * , ' n ? f° r it but to run, and he carried her 
sate through along a channel often not three miles 
uroau, sixty miles from end to end, and twisting liko 
the reaches of a river. 
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For the present, however, rre are forced to content 
ourselves with a few sketches out of the north-west 
voyages. Hero is one, for instance, which shows how 
an Englishman could deal with the Indians. Davis had 
landed at Gilbert’s Sound, and gone up the country 
exploring. On his return he found his crew loud in 
complaints of the thievish propensities of the natives, 
and urgent to have au example made of some of them. 
On the next occasion he fired a gun at them witli 
blank cartridge ; hut their nature was still too strong 
for them. 

( Seeing iron (he says), they could in no case forbear 
stealing ; which, when 1 perceived, it did but minister 
to me occasion of laughter to see their simplicity, and 
I willed that they should not he hardly used, but that 
our company should be more diligent to keep their 
things, supposing it to be very hard in so short a time 
to make them know their evils.’ 

In his own way, however, he took an opportunity of 
administering a lesson to them of a more wholesome 
kind than could he given with gunpowder and bullets. 
Like the rest of his countrymen, ho believed the savage 
Indians in their idolatries to bo worshippers of the 
devil. ‘They are witches’ ho says ; ‘they have images 
in great store, and use many kinds of enchantments ’. 
And these enchantments they tried on one occasion to 
put in force against himself and his crew. 

‘ Being on shore on the 4th day of .Tuly, one of them 
made a long oration, and then kindled a fire, into 
which with many strange words and gestures ho put 
divers things, which we supposed to be a sacrifice. 
Myself and certain of my company standing by, they 
desired us to go into the smoke. I desired them to go 
into the smoke, which they would by no means do; 
I then took one of them and thrust him into the 
smoke, and willed one of my company to tread out the 
fire, and spurn it into the sea, which was done to show 
them that we did contemn their sorceries.’ 

It is a very English story, exactly what a modern 
Englishman would do ; only, perhaps, not believing 
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that there was any real devil in the case, which makes 
a difference. However, real or not real, after seeing 
him patiently put up with such an injury, we will hope 
the poor Greenlander had less respect for him than 

formerly. . 

Lcavin"- Gilberts Sound, Davis went on to the 
north-west, and in lat. G3° fell in with a harrier of ice, 
which he coasted for thirteen days without finding an 
opening. The very sight of an iceberg was new to all 
his crew ; and the ropes and shrouds, though it was 
midsummer, becoming compassed with ice. 

‘The people began to fall sick and faint-hearted, 
whereupon, very orderly, with good discretion, they 
entreated mo to regard the safety of mine own life, as 
well as the preservation of theirs ; and that I should 
not, through overhouldness, leave their widows and 
fatherless children to give me hitter curses. 

‘ Whereupon, seeking counsel of God, it pleased Ilis 
Divine Majesty to move mv heart to prosecute that 
which I hope shall he to His glory, aud to the con- 
tentation of every Christian mind.’ 

He had two vessels ; one of some burthen, the other 
a pinnace of thirty tons. The result of the counsel 
which he had sought was, that he made over his own 
large vessel to such as wished to return, and himself, 

' thinking it better to die with honour than to return 
with infamy ’, went on, with such volunteers as would 
follow him, in a poor leaky cutter, up the sea now called 
Davis’s Straits, in commemoration of that adventure, 4° 
north of the furthest known point, among storms and 
icebergs, hv which the long days and twilight nights 
alone saved him from being destroyed, and, coasting 
hack along tlio American shore, discovered Hudson’s 
Straits, supposed then to be the long-desired entrance 
into the Pacific. This exploit drew the attention of 
^'•"dsingham, and by him Davis was presented to 
llurleigh, 'who was also pleased to show him great 
encouragement’ If either these statesmen or Elizabeth 
oil i c ? twenty years younger, his name wonld have 
tilted a larger space in history than a small corner of 
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the map of the world ; hut if he was employed at all 
in the last years of the century, no vtitcs sneer has been j 
found to celebrate his work, and no clue is left, to 
guide us. lie disappears ; a cloud falls over him. 
He is known to have commanded trading vessels in 
the Eastern seas, and to have returned five times from 
India. Hut the details are all lost, and accident lias 
only parted the clouds for a moment to show us the 
mournful setting with which he, too, went down upon 
the sea. 

In taking out Sir Edward Michcllthorno to India, 
in ICOf, he fell in with a crew of Japanese, whoso ship 
had been burnt, drifting at sea, without provisions, in 
a leaky junk. lie supposed them to ho pirates, hut lie 
did not cliooso to leave them to so wretched a death, 
anil took them on hoard ; and in a few hours, watching 
tlicir opportunity, they murdered him. 

As the fool dieth, so dieth the wise, and there is no 
difference ; it was the chance of the sea, and the ill 
reward of a humane action, a melancholy end for such 
a man, like the end of a warrior, not dying Epaimnon-*' 
das-liko on the field of victory, hut cut off in some 
poor brawl or ambuscade. But so it was with all these 
men. They were cut off in the flower of their days, 
and few of them laid their hones in the sepulchres of 
their fathers. They knew the service which they had 
chosen, and they did not ask the wages for which they 
had not laboured. Life with them was no summer! 
holiday, but a holy sacrifice offered up to duty, and* 
what their Master sent was welcome. Beautiful is old 
age — beautiful as the slow-dropping mellow autumn of 
a rich glorious summer. In the old man, naturo has 
fulfilled lier work; she loads him with her blessings ; 
she fills him with the fruits of a well-spent life ; and; 
surrounded by his children and his children’s children, . 
she rocks him ^softly away to the grave, to which he is 
followed with blessings. God forbid wo should not 
call it beautiful. It is beautiful, but not the most 
beautiful. There is another life, hard,' rough, anil 
thorny, trodden with bleeding feet and aching brow ; 
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the life of which the cro- # is the symbol ; a kittle 
which no peace follows, this sole the grave j which the 
grave gnr*« to fini-h, Ik- fore the victory i*. non ; anti, 
strange that it should lie so, this is the highest life of 
man. Look kick along the itrrat name* of history ; 
there is none wlm-e life lei' born other than this. 
They to whom it has heen giieii to Jo the really 
highest work in this earth - w hooter they are, Jew or 
Gentile, Ragan or Christian, warriors, legislators, 
jiliilO'Oiihcrs, prie-ts (ioet~. king-. slaves— one and 
all, their fate ha- lieon the same- tlm same hitter cup 
has Wen gi\ou to them to drink ; and so it was with 
the -ervanCs of England in the sixteenth renttiry. 
Their life »,v a long battle, either with the elements 
or with men ; and it was enough for them to fulfil 
their work, and to (vis- an ay in the hour when God 
had nothing more to hid them do. They did not eom- 
(dain, and why should «e cnnijilain for tliem? lV.ace- 
fill life was not what they desired, and an honourable 
death had no terror# for them. Theirs was the old 
Grecian spirit, and the creat heart of the Theban poet 
lived again in them : 

Oamr o’ c’-u" did*,,— , ri jef rii cru',v;ics 
O’ ri*-,: KO.0+, litres id c: fidrar, 

crdrruT na\C'V diiUD'd ; 

'Seeing' in Gilbert's own brave words, 'that death 
is inevitable, and the fame of virtue is immortal : 
wherefore in this behalf viutarr t* cl timere spmw.’ 

In the conclusion of tlicselight sketches we pass into 
an element different from that in which wo have lieen 
lately, dwelling. The scenes in which Gilbert and 
played out their high natures were of the kind 
"which we call peaceful, and the enemies with which 
contended were principally the ice and the wind, 
and the stormy seas and the dangers of unknown anil 
savage lauds. We shall close amidst the roar of can- 
a “w Clie wrath and rage of battle. Hume, who 
alludes to the engagement which we are going to de- 
scribe, speaks of it in a tone which shows That lie 
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looked at it as something portentous and prodigious ; 
as a thing to wonder at — lmt scarcely as deserving the 
admiration which we pay to actions properly’ within 
the scope of humanity— and as if the energy which 
was displayed in it was like the unnatural strength of 
madness. He does not say this, hut he appears to feel 
it ; and ho scarcely would have felt it if he had cared 
more deeply to saturate himself with the temper of the 
age of which he was writing. At the time, all England 
and all the world rang with it. It struck a deeper 
terror, though it was hut the action of a single ship, 
into the hearts of the Spanish people ; it dealt a more 
deadly blow upon their fame and moral strength than 
the destruction of the Armada itself; and in the direct 
results which arose from it, it was scarcely’ less dis- 
astrous to them. Hardly, as it seems to us, if tlio 
most glorious actions which are set like jewels in the 
history of mankind are weighed one against the other 
in the balance, hardly will those 300 Spartans who in 
the summer morning sate ' combing their long hair for 
death’ in the passes of Thermopylre, have earned a 
more lofty estimate for themselves than this one crew 
of modern Englishmen. 

In August 1591, Lord Thomas H owar d, with six 
English liue-of-battle ships, six victuallers, and to o or 
three pinnaces, was lying at anchor under the island 
of Florez. Light in ballast and short of water, with 
half their men disabled by sickness, they were unable 
to pursue the aggressive purpose on which they’ had 
been sent out. Several of the ships’ crews were on 
shore: the ships themselves ‘all pestered and rom- 
maging’, with everything out of order. In this con- 
dition they were surprised by a Spanish licet consisting 
of 53 meu-of-war. Eleven out of the twelve English 
ships obeyed the signal of the admiral, to cut or weigh 
their anchors and escape as they might. The twelfth, 
‘The Reveuge’, was unable for the moment to follow ; 
of her crew of 190, ninety being sick on shore, and, 
from the position of the ship, there being some delay’ 
and. difficulty in getting them on board. ‘The Re- 
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veir T c ’ was commanded by Sir Richard Grenville, of 
Bideford, a man well-known in the Spanish seas, and 
the terror of the Spanish sailors ; so fierce he was said 
to he that mythic stories passed from lip to lip about 
him and, like' Earl Talbot or lieur de Lion, the nurses 
at the Azores frightened children with the sound of 
his name. ‘He was of great revenues’, they said, ‘of 
liis own inheritance, hut of unquiet mind, and greatly 
affected to wars;’ and from liis uncontrollable pro- 
pensities for blood-eating, he had volunteered liis 
services to the Queen ; ‘ of so hard a complexion was 
ho, that I (John Iluigheu von Linsehoten, who is our 
authority here, and who was with the Spanish fleet 
after the action) have boon told by divers credible 
persons who stood and beheld him, that he would 
carouse three or four glasses of wine, and take the 
glasses between his teeth and crush them in pieces and 
swallow them down’. Such he was to the Spaniard. 
To the English lie was a goodly and gallant gentleman, 
who had neier turned his hack upon ail enemy, and 
remarkable in that remarkable time for his constancy 
aud daring. In this surprise at Florez he was in no 
haste to fly. He first saw all his sick on hoard and 
stowed away ou the ballast ; and then, with no more 
than 100 men left him to fight aud work the ship, he 
deliberately weighed, uncertain, as it seemed at first, 
what ho intended to do. The Spanish fleet were by 
this time on his weather how, and lie was persuaded 
(we here take his cousin Raleigh’s beautiful narrative, 
and follow it in his words) ‘to cut his mainsail and 
cast about, and trust to the sailing of the ship : ’ 

‘But Sir Richard utterly refused to turn from the 
enemy, alledging that lie would rather choose to dio than 
to dishonour himself, his country, and her Majesty’s 
ship, persuading his company that he would pass 
through their two squadrons in spite of them, and 
enforce those of Seville to give him way : which ho 
performed upon diverse of the foremost," who, as the 
manners term it, sprang their luff, and feR under the 
cot the Revenge’. But the other course had been 
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Die Letter ; and might right well have been answered 
in so great an impossibility of prevailing : notwithstand- 
ing, out of tho greatness of his mind, he could not be 
persuaded.’ 

The wind was light ; the ' San Philip ‘ a huge high- 
carged ship’ of 1500 tons, came up to windward of 
him, and, taking the wind out of his sails, ran aboard 
him. 

‘After ‘The Revenge’ was entangled with tho ‘San 
Philip’, four others boarded her, two on her larboard 
and two on her starboard. The fight thus beginning 
at three o’clock in the afternoon continued very terrible 
all that evening. But the great ‘ San Philip ’, having 
received the lower tier of ‘The Revenge’, shifted her- 
self with all diligence from her sides, utterly misliking 
her first entertainment. The Spanish ships were filled 
with soldiers, in some 200, besides tho mariners, in 
some 600, in others 800. In ours there were none at 
all, besides tho mariners, but the servants of the com- 
mander and some few voluntary gentlemen only. After 
many enterchanged vollies of great ordnance and small 
shot, the Spaniards deliberated to enter ‘The Re- 
venge ’, and made divers attempts, hoping to force her 
by the multitude of their armed soldiers and mus- 
keteers ; but were still repulsed again and again, and 
at all times beaten back into their own ship or into the- 
sea. In the beginning of the fight the ‘George 
Noble’, of London, having received some shot through 
her by the Armadas, fell under the lee of ‘The Re- 
venge’, and asked Sir Richard what he would command 
him ; hut being one of the victuallers, and of small 
force. Sir Richard bade him save himself and leave- 
him to his fortune.’ 

A little touch of gallantry, which we should be glad 
to remember with the honour due to the brave English 
heart who commanded the ‘ George Noble ’ ; but bis-, 
name has passed away, and bis action is an in memoriam , 
on which time lias effaced tiio writing. All that August . 
nigbt tbe fight continued, the stars rolling over in 
tlicir sad majesty, hut unseen through the sulphur- 
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■clouds which hung over the scene. Ship after ship of 
the Spaniards came on upon ' The Revenge’, ‘so that 
never less than two mighty galleons were at her side 
and aboard her,’ washing up like waves upon a rock, 
and falling foiled and shattered hack amidst the roar 
of the artillery. Before morning fifteen several 
Armadas had assailed her, and all in vain ; some had 
been sunk at her side ; and the rest, ‘ so ill approving 
■of their entertainment, that at break of day they were 
far more willing to hearken to a composition, than 
hastily to make more assaults or entries.’ ‘ But as 
the day increased so our men decreased ; and as the 
light grew more and more, by s o much the more grew 
our discomfort, for none appeared in sight but enemies, 
save one small ship called ‘ The Pilgrim ’, commanded 
by Jacob Wliiddon, who hovered all night to sec the 
success, but in the morning, bearing with 'The 
Revenge’, was hunted like a hare among many raven- 
ous hounds — but escaped.’ 

All the powder in ‘The Revenge’ was now spent, all 
her pikes were broken, 40 out of her 100 men killed, 
and a great number of the rest wounded. Sir Richard, 
though badly hurt early in the battle, never forsook 
the deck till an hour before midnight ; and was then 
shot through the body while his wounds were being 
dressed, and again in the head ; and his surgeon was 
killed while attending on him. The masts were lying 
over the side, the riggiug cut or broken, tlio upper 
works aU shot in pieces, and the ship herself, unable 
to move, was settling slowly in the sea ; the vast fleet 
of Spaniards lying round her in a ring, like dogs round 
a dying lion, and wary of approaching him in his last 
agony. Sir Richard, seeing that it was past hope, 
having, fought for fifteen hours, and ‘having by estima- 
tion eight hundred shot of great artillery through 
lum, commanded tlio master gunner, whom he knew 
i? i .? mo , ct rCF0 'ute man, to split and sink the ship, 
that thereby nothing might remain of glory or victory 
\ scein s hi so many hours they wero 
c to take her, having had above fifteen hours’ 
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time, above ten thousand men, and fifty-three men-of- 
war to perform it withal ; and persuaded the company, 
or as many ns he could induce, to yield themselves 
unto God and to the mercy of none else ; hut as they 
had, like valiant resolute men, repulsed so many 
enemies, they should not now shorten the honour of 
their nation by prolonging their own lives for a few 
hours or a few days.’ 

The gunner and a few others consented. But such 
f. otupovh} dper!) was more than could be expected of 
ordinary seamen. They had dared do all which did 
become men, and they wero not more than men, at 
least than men were then. Two Spanish ships had 
gone down, above 1500 men were killed, and the 
Spanish admiral could not induce any one of the rest 
of his fleet to hoard 'The Revenge’ again, 'doubting 
lest Sir Richard would have blown up himself and 
them, knowing his dangerous disposition’. Sir 
Richard lying disabled below, the captain, 'finding 
the Spaniards as ready to entertain a composition as 
they could be to offer it,’ gained over the majority of 
the surviving company ; and the remainder then draw- 
ing hack from the master gunner, they all, without 
further consulting their dying commander, surrendered 
on honourable terms. If unequal to the English in 
action, the Spaniards were at least as courteous in 
victory. It is due to them to say, that the conditions 
were faithfully observed ; and 'the ship being marvel- 
lous unsavourie,’ Alonzo de Bagon, the Spanish 
admiral, sent his boat to bring Sir Richard on hoard 
his own vessel. 

Sir Richard, whose life was fast ebbing away, replied 
that 'he might do with his body what he list, for that 
he esteemed it not ; ’ and as he was carried out of the 
ship he swooned, and reviving again, desired the com- 
pany to pray for him. 

The admiral used him with all humanity, 'com- 
mending his valour and worthiness, being unto them 
• a rare spectacle, and a resolution seldom approved.’ 
The officers of the rest of the fleet, too, John Higgins 
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toll'- u-, emailed round to loot: at him; and a new 
jisrlit had almost broken out between tlu* lii-caynns 
and the ' lVirtugnls each claiming the honour of 
having hoarded ‘The Revenge*. 

‘ lit a few hours Sir Richard, feeling his end 
approaching, f-honod not any Min i of faintne-v, hut 
spake thc ; e wonl« in Spanish, and raid “ Here die I, 
Richard Grenville, with a joyful and quiet mind, for 
that 1 have ended my life a.- a true soldier ought to do 
that hath fought for hi*- country, queen, religion, and 
honour. Whereby my soul nin-t joyfully depnrieth 
out of this body, and shall always leave behind it an 
everlasting fame of a valiant and true soldier that hath 
done hi' duty as he «as hound to do.” IV hen he had 
finished these or other such like nerds, lie gave up the 
ghost with great and stout courage, and no man could 
perceive any sign of heaviness in him.' 

Such «as the fight at Florez, in that August of 1501, 
without its equal in such of the annals of mankind as 
the thing which we call history lias preserved to us ; 
scarcely equalled liy the most glorious fate which the 
imagination of Ilarrere could invent for ‘'Hit; Vengeur’. 

, Nor did the matter end without a sequel awful as 
itself. Sea battle? have been often followed by storms, 
and without a miracle ; but with a miracle, ns tho 
Spaniards and the English alike believed, or without 
one, ns we moderns would prefer believing, ‘there 
ensued on this action a tempest so terrible ns was 
never seeu or heard the like before.’ A fleet of 
merchantmen joined the armada immediately after tho 
liattle, forming in all 140 sail ; and of these' 140, only 
3-2 over Saw Spanish harbour. The rest all foundered, 
or were lost ou the Azores. '11 ic men-of-war had been 


so shattered by shot as to ho unable to carry sail ; and 
1 ^ he Revenge ’ herself, disdaining to survive her 
commander, or as if to complete his own last baffled 
purpose, like Samson, buried herself and her 200 prizo 
crow under the rocks of St Michael’s. 

, , ,, J t m ay well he thought and presumed (says 

o u Huighcn) that it was no other than a just plague 
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purposely sent upon tlio Spnuinrds ; and that it might 
lie truly said, the taking of ‘ The Revenge * was justly 
revenged on them ; ana not by the might or force of 
man, but by tlio power of God. As some of them 
openly said in the Isle of Terceira, that they believed 
verily God would consume them, and that he took part 
with the Luthorans and heretics . . saying further, 
that so soon as they had thrown the dead body of the 
Vice-Admiral Sir Richard Grenville overboard, they 
verily thought that as he had a devilish faith and 
religion, and therefore the devil loved him, so he pre- 
sently sunk into the bottom of the sea and down into 
hell, where he raised up all the devils to the revenge of 
his death, and that they brought so great a storm and 
torments upon the Spaniards, because they only main- 
tained the Catholic and Romish religion. Such and 
the like blasphemies against God they ceased not openly 
to utter.’ 
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Tnov fell before tlie Greeks ; and in its turn tlic rrar 
of Troy itself is now falling before tbe critics. That 
ten years' death-struggle, in which the immortals did 
not disdain to mingle — those massive warriors, with 
all their might and chivalry, have, ‘ like an unsubstan- 
tial pageant, faded ’ before tbe wand of these modern 
enchanters ; and the Iliad and the Odyssey, and the 
other early legends, are discovered to be no more than 
the transparent myths of an old cosmogony, or the 
arabesques and frescoes with which the imagination of 
the Ionian poets set off and ornamented tbe palace of 
tbe heavens, tbe struggle of the earth with the seasons, 
and the labours of the sun through his twelve signs. 

Nay, with Ilomer himself it was likely at one time 
to have fared no better. His works, indeed, were 
indestructible, yet if they could not be destroyed, they 
might be disorganized ; and with their instinctive 
hatred of facts, the critics fastened on the historical 
existence of tbe poet. The origin of tbe poem was 
distributed among a number of strange cloudy sources ; 
and instead of a single inspired Homer for tlieir author, 
we were required to believe in some extraordinary spon- 
taneous generation, or in some collective genius of an 
age which ignorance bad personified. 

V[ 5'it the person of a poet has been found more 
Uimcult of elimination than a mere fact of history. 
1'acts, it was once said, were stubborn tilings ; but in 
WO have changed all that ; a fact, "under tbe 
i e of a critic, splits in pieces, and is dissected out of 
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belief with incredible readiness. The helpless thing 
lies under him like a foolish witness in a law court, 
when browbeaten by an unscrupulous advocate, and is 
turned about and twisted this way and that way, till in 
its distraction it contradicts itself, and bears witness 
against itself ; and to escape from torture, at last flies 
utterly away, itself half doubting its own existence. 

But it requires more cunning weapons to destroy a 
Homer ; like his own immortals, he may be wounded, 
but he cannot have the life carved out of him by the 
prosaic strokes of common men. IBs poems have but 
to be disintegrated to unite again irresistibly, so strong 
are they in the individuality of their genius. The 
singleness of their structure, — the unity of design, — the 
distinctness of drawing in the characters, — the inimit- 
able peculiarities of manner in each of them, place 
beyond serious question, after the worst onslaught of the 
M'olfian critics, that both Iliad and Odyssey, whether 
or not the work of the same mind, are at least each of 
them singly the work of one. 

Let them leave us Homer, however, and on the rank 
and file of facts they may do their worst ; and we can 
be indifferent to, or even thankful for, what slaughter 
they may make. In the legends of the Theogonia, in 
that of Zeus and Cronus, for instance, there is evidently 
a metaphysical allegory ; in those of Persephone, or 
of the Dioscuri, a physical one ; in that of Athene, a 
profoundly philosophical one ; and fused as the entire 
system was in the intensely poetical conception of the 
early thinkers, it would he impossible, even if it were 
desirable, at this time of day, to disentangle Die fibres 
of all these various elements. Fact and theory, natural 
and supernatural, the legendary and the philosophical, 
shade off so imperceptibly one into the other, in the . 
stories of the Olympiaus, or of their first offspring, 
that we can never assure ourselves that we are on 
historic ground, or that, antecedent to the really 
historic age, there is any such ground to he found any- 
where. The old notion, that the heroes were deified 
men, is no longer tenable ; with but few exceptions. 
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stories of battles, and of factions, and of political in- 
trigues ; lie may draw characters for us, of the sort 
which figure commonly in such features of human 
affairs, men of the unlieroic, uupoetic kind— the Cleons, 
the Sejanuses, the Tiberiuses, a Louis Quatorze, or a 
great Frederick, in whom the noble element died out 
into selfishness and vulgarity. But great men, and 
all men properly so called (whatever is genuine and 
natural in them), lie beyond prose, and can only be 
really represented by the poet. This is the reason why 
such men as Alexander, or as Cresar, or as Cromwell, 
so perplex us in the histories, because they and their 
actions are beyond the scope of the art through which 
we have looked at them. We compare the man as it 
represents him, with the track of his path through the 
world. The work is the work of a giant ; the man, 
stripped of the vulgar appendages with which the 
stunted imagination of his biographer has set him off, 
is full of meannesses and littlenesses, and is scarcely 
greater than one of ourselves. Prose, that is, has 
attempted something to which it is not equal. It 
describes a figure which it calls Casar ; but it is not 
Cresar, it is a monster. For the same reason, prose 
fictions, novels, and the like, are worthless for more 
than a momentary purpose. The life which they are 
able to represent is not worth representing, except to 
itself. There is no person so poor in his own eyes as 
not to like a lookiug-glass ; and the prose age may 
value its own image in the novel ; but the value must 
be contented to be ephemeral. Tims it is with the 
poet s art as with the sculptor’s : sandstone will not 
carve like marble, its texture is too loose to retain 
a ?^rply moulded outline. And so it is with men, and 
•f' ti doi "SS of men, which are the poet’s materials — 

* tuey are true, noble, and genuine, tliev are strong 
enough to bear the form and bear the polish of verso ; 
! °r.. or fee hle, they crumble away into the softer 
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amining ; it is, of course, properly to be sought for in 
the poems themselves. Rut we shall hero he concerned 
mainly with features of it, which in tho originals are 
rather secondary than any part of their obvious pur- 
port, and which have to be collected out of fragments, 
here a line, and there a line, out of little hints let fall 
by Homer as it were by accident, of things too familiar 
to his own hearers to require dwelling on, but which, 
to us, as our object is to make out just those very 
tilings which were familiar, are of the very utmost 
value. It is not an inquiry which will much profit us, 
if we come to it with any grand notions of the ' pro- 
gress of the species ’, for in many ways it will seriously 
discourage such notions. 

Unhappily, with our philosophising wo have got into 
ways of talking of the childhood and infancy of the 
race, as if no beards had grown on any face before the 
modern Reformation ; and even people who know what 
old Athens was under Pericles, look commonly on 
earlier Greece as scarcely struggling out of its cradle. 
It would have fared so with all early history except for 
the Bible. The Old Testament has operated partially 
to keep us in our modest senses, and we can see some- 
thing grand about the patriarchs ; hut it is owing to 
exceptional causes, which do not apply to other litera- 
ture ; and in spite of an admiration of Homer’s poetry, 
his age, and the contemporary periods in the other 
people of the earth, we regard, most of us, as a kind of 
childhood little better than barbarism ; or, at any rate, 
toofar removed in every essential of spirit or of forinfrom 
our own, to enable us to feel in it any strong interest 
or sympathy. More or less wc have, every one of us, 
felt something of this kind. Homer’s men are, at first 
sight, most unlike any men that we have ever seen ; 
and it is not without a shock of surprise that, for the 
first time, we fall in reading him, across some little 
trait of humanity, which in form as well as spirit is 
really identical with our own experience. Then, for 
the moment at least, all is changed with us — gleams of 
light flash out from it in which the drapery becomes 
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transparent, and we see the human form behind it, 
and that entire old world in the warm glow of flesh and 
blood. Such is the effect of those few child scenes of 
his, which throw us hack into our old familiar child- 
hood. With all these years between us, there is no 
difference between tlicir children and ours, and child 
would meet child without sense of strangeness in 
common games and common pleasures. 

The little Ulysses climbing on the knees of his 
father’s guest, coaxing for a taste of the red wine, and 
spilling it as ho starts at the unusual taste ; or that 
other most beautiful picture of him running at Laertes’s 
side in the garden at Ithaca, the father teaching him 
the names of the fruit-trees, and making presents to 
him of this tree and of that tree for his very own, 
to help him to remember what they were called ; the 
partition wall of three thousand years melts away as we 
took through it at scenes like these ; that broad, world- 
experienced man was once, then, such a little creature 
as we remember ourselves, and Laertes a calm, kind 
father of the nineteenth century. Then, as now, the 
children loved to sport upon the shore, and watch the 
inrolling waves ; — then, as now, the hoy-arcliitect 
would pile the moist sand into mimic town or castle, 
and when the work was finished, sweep it away again in 
wanton humour with foot and hand ; — then, as now, 
the little tired maiden would cling to her mother’s 
skirt, and trotting painfully along beside her, look up 
wistfully and plead with moist eyes to he carried in her 
arms. Nay, and among the grown ones, where time 
has not changed the occupation, and the forms of 
culture have little room to vary, we meet again with 
very familiar faces. There is Melantlio, the not over- 
modest tittering waiting-maid — saucy to her mistress 
and the old housekeeper, and always running after the 
handsome young princes. Unhappy Melantlio, true 
child of universal nature, grievous work we should 
make with most households, if all who resemble thee 
^w„i C i at r e ? as rough a destiny. And there arc 
Id friends whom it is pleasant enough to recog- 
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nizc at so long n distance. 'Certain smooth-haired, 
sleek-faccd fellows — insolent where their lords would 
let them ho ; inquisitive and pert, living but to eat and 
drink, and pilfering the good thing3, to convey them 
Stealthily* to their friends outside the castle wall.’ The 
thing that hath been, that shall be again. When 
Homer wrote, the typo had settled into its long- 
enduring form. 'Such are they’, ho adds, in his 
good-natured irony, ‘as the valet race ever love to he.’ 

With such evidence of identity among us all, it is 
worth while to look closer at those old Greeks, to try 
and find in Homer something beyond fine poetry, or 
exciting adventures, or battle-scenes, or material for 
scholarship ; for awhile to set all that aside, and look 
in him for tlio story of real living men — set to 
pilgrimise in the old way* on the same old earth — men 
such as we are, children of one family, with the same 
work to do, to live the best life they could, and to save 
their souls— with the same trials, the same passions, 
the same difficulties, if with weaker means of meeting 
■ them. 

And first for their religion. 

Let those who like it, lend their labour to the 
unravelling the secrets of the mythologies. Theogonies 
and 'theologies are not religion ; they are but its 
historic dress and outward or formal expression, winch, 
like a language, may bo intelligible to those who seo 
the inward meaning in tiie sign, as a thing of course, 
and without difficulty*, but no more than confused 
sound to us who live in another atmosphere, and 
have no means of transferring ourselves into theirs., 
It is not in these forms of a day or of an age that we 
should look for the real belief — the real feelings of tlio 
heart ; hut in the natural expressions winch hurst out 
spontaneously on Providence, on the relation of man 
to God, on the, eternal laws by wliicb this world is 
governed ; and perhaps we misuse the word in speak- 
ing of religion ; we ought rather to speak of piety, for 
piety* is always simple ; the emotion is too vast, too 
; overpowering, whenever it is genuine, to be nice or 
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fantastic in it® form ; nml leaving philosophies and 
eo®mo"on\c® to shape ihcni s olvt5 "i myth ami legend, 
spcafeT itself nut with a calm ami humble clearness. 
\\’e may trifle aviUi our own discoveries, and hand 
them over to the fancy or the imagination for elaborate 
decoration. M’e may shroud over supposed mysteries 
under an enigmatic veil, and adapt the degree® of initi- 
ation to the capacities of our pupils ; hut before the vast 
facts of God and Providence, the difference between 
man and man duarfs into nothing. They are no dis- 
coveries of our own with which we can meddle, hut 
revelations of the Infinite, which, like the sunlight, 
shed themselves on all alike, wi-e and unwise, good 
and evil, and they claim and they permit no other 
acknowledgment from us than the simple obedience of 
our lives, and the plninc-t confession of our lips. 

Such confessions, except in David's l’salms. wo shall 
not anywhere find more natural or unaffected than in 
Homer. Most definite, vet never elaborate, a® far as 
may be from any complimenting of Providence, yet 
expressing the most unquestioning conviction, we shall 
not often remember them when we set about religion 
a® a business ; hut when the occasions of life stir tiic 
feelings in us on which religion itself reposes, if wo 
were as familiar with the Iliad as with the Psalms, the 
words of the old Ionian singer would leap as naturally 
to our lips as those of the Israelite king. 

Zeus is not always the questionable son of Cronus, 
nor tlils gods vJways the mythologic Olympians. 
Generally, it is true,' they appear as a larger order of 
subject beings — beings like men, and subject to a 
higher coutrol — in a position closely resembling that 
of Milton's angels, anu liable like them to passion and 
to error . But at times, the father of gods and men is 
the Infinite and Eternal Ruler— the living Providence 
ot the world — and the lesser gods aro the immortal 
administrators of liis divine will throughout the lower 
creation. But however Homer conceives them, the 
„ .''1° h'°i'. c 5 remaius supreme ; for when Zeus appears 
• distinct and positive personality, lie is himself 
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subordinate to an authority which elsewhere is one 
with himself. Wherever either lie or the other gods 
are made susceptible of emotion, the Invisible is beyond 
and above them ; as, indeed, in our language we, too, 
dare to affirm, when we say of God, that He cannot lie 
— that He cannot be unjust — Ilis own infinite nature 
being a law to Himself. When Zeus is the personal 
father of Sarpedon, and his private love conflicts with 
the law of the eternal order, though he can break the 
law, he dares not break it ; but in the midst of his 
immortality, and on his own awful throne, he weeps 
tears of blood in ineffectual sorrow for his dying child. 
And again, there is a power supremo botli over Zeus 
and over Poseidon, of which Iris reminds the latter, 
■when she is sent to rebuke him for his disobedience to 
his brother. It is a law, she says, that the younger 
shall obey the elder, and the Erinnys will revenge its 
breach even on a god. 

But descending from the more difficult Pantheon 
among mankind, the divine law of justice is conceived 
as clearly as we in this day can conceive it. The 
supreme power is the same immortal lover of justice 
and hater of iniquity ; and justice means what we mean 
by it, and iniquity wliat we mean by iniquity. There 
is no diffidence, no scepticism about it ; the moral law 
is as sure as day and night, summer and winter. Thus 
in the sixteenth Iliad — 

‘ IVhen in the market-place men deal unjustly, and 
the rulers decree crooked judgment, not regarding tho 
fear of God,’ God sends the storm, and the earthquake, 
and the tempests, as the executors of his vengeance. 

Again, Ulysses says — 

‘God looks upon the children of men, and punishes 
the wrong-doer.’ 

And Eumams — 

‘The gods love not violence and wrong; but the 
man whose ways are righteous, him they honour.’ 

Even when as mere Olympians they put off their 
celestial uature, and mix in earthly strife, and are thus 
laid open to earthly suffering, a mystery still hangs 
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about them ; Diomod, even while lie crosses the path of 
Arcs, feels aU the while ‘ that they are short-lived who 
contend with the Immortals Ajax boasts that ho will 
savo himself in spite of Heaven, and immediately the 
wave dashes him upon the rocks. One light word 
escaped Ulysses in the excitement of his escape from 
the Cyclops, which nine years of suffering hardly 
expiated. 

The same spirit which teaches Christians that those 
who have no eartlily friend have specially a friend above 
to care for and to avenge them, taught the Ioniaus a 
proverb which appears again and again in Homer thus: 
that the stranger and the poor man are the patrimony 
of God ; and taught them, too, that sometimes men 
entertained the Immortals unawares. ... It was a 
faith, too, which was more than words with them ; for 
wo hear of no vagrant acts or alien acts, and it was 
sacrilege to turn away from the gate whoever asked its 
hospitality. . . . Times are changed. The world was 
not so crowded as it is now, and perhaps rogues were 
less abundant ; ... but at any rate they did what they 
said. . . . IVe say what they said, while in the same 
breath we say, too, that it is impossible to do it. 

In every way, the dependence of man on a special 
heavenly Providence was a matter of sure and certain 
conviction with them. Telemaclius appeals to it in the 
council at Ithaca. He questions it at Pylos, and is at 
once rebuked by Athene. Both in Iliad and Odyssey to 
live justly is the steady service which the gods require, 
and tlieir favour as surely follows when it is paid, as a 
Nemesis sooner or later foRows surely, too, on the evil- 
doers. 

■ But without multiplying evidence, as we easily 
might, from every part of both Iliad and Odyssey, here 
is one of another kind, where particular modes -of 
thinking and feeling on this very subject are made 
points of dramatic contrast, to show off the opposition 
ot two separate characters. And this is clear proof 
that such thoughts and feelings must have been 
ami rar to Homer’s hearers. If it were not so, his 
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characters would have been without interest to his 
age — they would have been individual, and not 
universal ; and no expenditure of intellect, or passion, 
would havo made men care to listen to him. Ihe two 
persons who throughout the Iliad stand out in relief 
in contrast to each other are, of course. Hector and 
Achilles ; and faith in God (as distinct from a mere 
recognition of him) is as directly the characteristic of 
Hector as in Achilles it is entirely absent. Both are 
heroic, but the heroism in them springs from opposite 
sources. Both are heroic, because both are strong; 
but the strength of one is in himself, and the strength 
of the other is in his faith. Hector is a patriot ; 
Acliilles does not know what patriotism means ; Hector 
is full of tenderness and human affection ; Achilles js 
self-enveloped. Even his love for Patroclus is not 
pure, for Patroclus is as the moon to the sun of 
Achilles, and Achilles sees his own glory reflected on 
him. They have both a forecast of their fate ; hut 
Hector, in his great brave way, scoffs at omens ; he 
knows that there is a special providence in the fall of 
a sparrow, and defies augury. To do his duty is the 
only omen for which he cares ; and if death must he, 
ho can welcome it like a gallant man, if it find him 
fighting for his country. Achilles is moody, specu- 
lative, and subjective ; lie is too proud to attempt an 
ineffectual resistance to what he knows to he inevitable, 
but ho alternately murmurs at it and scorns it. Till 
liia passion is stirred by his friend’s death, he seems 
equally to disdain the greatness of life and the little- 
ness of it ; the glories of a hero arc not worth dying 
for ; like Solomon, and almost in Solomon’s words, he 
complains that there is one event to all 

*Ev SI ty Tiny V k<£kos ira! l<rO\&s. 

To gratify his own spleen, he will accept an inglorious 
ago in Thessaly, in exchange for a hero’s immortality ; 
ai again in the end it is hut to gratify his own wounded 
feeling that he goes out to brave a fate which ho 
scorns while he knows that it will subdue him. Thus, ' 
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Acliillcs is the hero of the stern human, self-sufficing 
spirit, ■which does not deny or question destiny, hut 
seeing nothing in it except a cold, iron law, meets 
force with force, and holds up against it an unbroken, 
unbending will. Human nature is at its best but a 
miserable business to him ; death and sorrow arc its 
inevitable lot. As a brave man, he will not fear such 
things, but he will not pretend to regard them as any- 
thing but detestable ; and he comforts the old, weep- 
ing king of Troy, whose age he was himself bringing 
down to the grave in sorrow, with philosophic medita- 
tions on the vanity of all things, and a picture of Zeus 
mixing the elements of life out of the two urns of 
good and evil. 

Turn to Hector, and we pass from shadow into sun- 
light. Achilles is all self. Hector all self-forgetful- 
ness ; Achilles all pride, I lector all modesty. Tlio 
confidence of Achilles is in himself and in his own 
arm ; Hector knows (and the strongest expressions of 
the kind in all the Iliad are placed pointedly in Hector’s 
mouth) that there is no strength except from above. 

God’s will ’ he says * is over all ; he makes the strong 
man to fear, and gives the victory to the weak, if it 
shall please him. And at last, when ho meets 
Achilles, lie answers his bitter words, not with a de- 
fiance, but calmly saying ‘ I know that thou art 
mighty, and that my strength is far less than thine ; 
hut these things lie in the will of the gods, and I, 
though weaker far than thou, may yet take thy life 
from thee, if they choose to have it so.’ 

So far, then, on the general fact of Divino Providence 
the feeling of Homer, and therefore of his country- 
men, is distinct. Both the great poems bearing his 
name speak in the same language. But beyond the 
general fact, many questions rise in the application of 
it, and on one of these (it is one of several remarkable 
differences which seem to mark the Odyssey as of a 
there is a very singular discrepancy. In 
« the life of man on this side the grave is 
ugh for the completion of his destiny — for his 
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reward, if iie lives nobly ; for his punishment, if he be 
base or wicked. Without repiriings or scepticisms at 
the apparent successes of bad men, the poet is con- 
tented with what lie finds, accepting' cheerfully the 
facts of life as they are ; it never seems to occur to him 
as seriously possible that a bad man could succeed or a 
good one fail ; and as the ways of Providence, there- 
fore, require no vindicating, neither his imagination 
nor his curiosity makes attempts at penetrating into 
the future. The house of Hades is the long home to 
which men go when dismissed out of their bodies ; but 
it is a dim, shadowy place, of which we sec nothing, 
and concerning which no conjectures are ventured. 
Achilles, in his passion over Patroclus, cries out, that 
although the dead forget the dead in the halls of the 
departed, yet that he will remember his friend ; and 
through the Iliad tiiere is nothing clearer than this to 
show with what hopes or fears the poet looked forward 
to death. So far, therefore, his faith may seem im- 
perfect ; yet, perhaps, not the less noble because 
imperfect ; religion in general being chiefly contented 
with the promise of a future life, as of a scene where 
the seeming shortcomings of the divine administration 
which would otherwise be too bard for good men to 
bear will be made up to them. But whether imperfect 
or not, or whatever be the account of the omission, in 
the Odyssey all is different ; the futuro is still, indeed, 
indistinct, but it is no longer uncertain. There is the 
dreadful prison-house, and the judge upon his throne 
— the darker criminals overtaken by the vengeance 
which was delayed in life. The thin phantoms of the 
great ones of the past flit to and fro, mourning wearily 
for their lost mortality, and feeding on its memory. 
And more than this, as if it were beginning to bo felt 
that something more was wanted after all to satisfy us 
with the completeness of the divine rule, we have a 
glimpse — it is but one, hut it is like a ray of sunsliino 
falling in upon the darkness of the grave — f of the far- 
off Elysian fields where dwells Rhadnmanthns with 
tiie golden hair, where life is ever sweet, and sorrow 

it 
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is not, nor winter, nor any rain or storm, and tlie 
never-dying zephyrs blow soft and cool from off the 
ocean.’ 

However vague the filling up of such a picture, the 
outline is correct to the best which has been revealed 
even in Christianity, and it speaks nobly for the people 
among whom, even in germ, such ideas could root 
themselves. But think what we will of their notions 
of the future, for this present world, the old Greek 
faith, considered ns a practical and not a theological 
system, is truly admirable, clear, rational, and moral ; 
if it does not profess to deal with the mysteries of evil 
in the heart, it is prompt and stern with them in their 
darker outward manifestations, and, as far as it goes, 
as a guide in the common daily business of life, it 
scarcely leaves anything unsaid. 

How far it went we shall see in the details of the 
life itself, the most important of which in the eyes of a 
modern will be the social organization ; and when he 
looks for it, he will he at once at a loss, for he will 
find the fact of government yet without organized 
form ; — law, but without a public sword to enforce it : 
and a * social machine ’ moving without friction under 
the easy control of opinion. There are no wars of 
classes, no politics, no opposition of interests, a sacred 
feeling of the will of the gods keeping every one in his 
proper subordination. It was a sacred duty that the 
younger should obey the elder, that the servant should 
obey his master, that property should be respected ; 
in war, that the leader should be obeyed without 
questioning ; in peace, that public questions should be 
brought before the assembly of the people, and settled 
quietly as they determined. In this assembly the 
prince presided, and beyond this presidency his 
authority at home does not seem to have extended. 
Of course as there was no millennium in Ionia, and 
men s passions were pretty much what they arc now ; 

au f or ganizcd means of repressing crime when 
’ „ “PI’ear, the people, in such a state of things, 

ucrc exposed to, and often suffered under, extreme 
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forms of violence — violence such as that of the suitors 
at Ithaca, or of fEgisthus at Argos. On the other 
hand, what a state of cultivation it implies, what peace 
and comfort in all classes, when society could hold 
together for a day under it. And, moreover, there 
aro disadvantages in elaborate police systems. Self- 
reliance is one of the highest virtues in which this 
world is intended to discipline us, and to depend upon 
ourselves even for our own personal defence is a large 
element in the training towards it. 

But not to dwell on this, and to pass to the way in 
rich the men of those days employed themselves. 

Our first hoy’s feeling with the Iliad is, that Homer 
is pre-eminently a poet of war ; that battles were his 
own passion, and tales of battles tho delight of his 
listeners. His heroes appear like a great fighting 
aristocracy, such as the after Spartans were, liimself 
like another Tyr tarns, and the poorer occupations of 
life too menial for their notice or for his. They seem 
to live for glory — the one glory worth caring for, only 
to bo won upon tho battle-field ; and their exploits the 
one worthy theme of the poet’s song. This is our 
boyish impression, and, like other such, it is the very 
opposite of tho truth. If war had been a passion with 
tho Ionians, as it was with tho Teutons and tho Norse- 
men, Ares would have been the supreme god, as Thor 
and Odin were ; and Zeus would scarcely have called 
him the most hateful spirit in Olympus — most hateful, 
because of his delight in war and carnage. Mr Carlyle 
looks forward to a chivalry of labour. He rather wishes 
than expects that a time may come when the campaign 
of industry against anarchic nature may gather into it 
those feelings of gallantry and nobleness which have 
found their vent hitherto in fighting only. The 
modern man's work, he says, is no longer to splinter 
lances or break down walls, but to break soil, to build 
bams and factories, and to find a high employment for : s 
himself in what hitherto has been despised as degrad- - 
ing. How to elevate it — how to make it beautiful — 
how to enlist the spirit in it (for in no other way can it . 
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be made humanly profitable), that is tbe problem which 
be looks wistfully to the future to solve for us. He 
may look to the past as well as to the future ; in the 
old Ionia he ■nail find all for which he wishes.. The 
wise Ulysses built his own house, and carved his own 
bed ; princes killed and cooked tlieir own food. It was 
a holy work with them — their way of saying grace for 
it ; for they offered tbe animal in his death to the gods, 
and they were not butchers, but sacrificing priests. 
Even a keeper of swine is called noble, and fights like a 
hero ; and tbe young princess of Phoeacia — the loveliest 
and gracefullest of Homer’s women — drove tbe clothes- 
cart and washed linen with her own beautiful hands. 
Not only was labour free — for so it was among the 
early Romans ; or honourable, so it was among tho 
Israelites, — but it was beautiful — beautiful in the 
artist’s sense, as perhaps elsewhere it lias never been. 
In later Greece, in what we call tho glorious period, 
toil had gathered about it its modern crust of supposed 
baseness— it was left to slaves ; and wise men, in their 
philosophic lecture-rooms, spoke of it as unworthy of 
tbe higher specimens of humanity. 

But Homer finds, in its most homely forms, fit illus- 
trations for tbe most glorious achievements of his 
heroes ; and in every page wo find, in simile or 
metaphor, some common scene of daily life worked out, 
with elaborate beauty . What tbe popular poet chooses 
for his illustrations are as good a measure ns wo can' 
have of tho popular feeling, and tbe images which he 
suggests ore, of course, what ho knows it will delight 
his hearers to dwell upon. There is mnch to bo said 
about this, and we shall return to it presently ; in the' 
mean time, we must not build on indirect evidence. 
Tho designs on the shield of Achilles are, together, a 
complete picture of Homer’s microcosm ; and ho surely 
never thought inglorious or ignoble what tho immortal 
ar l of Hephaistos condescended to imitate. 

Ibe first groups of figures point a contrast which is 
obviously intentional ; and the significance becomes 
sadly earnest when we remember who it was that was 
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to bear this shield. The moral is a very modern one, 
and the picture might he called by the modern name of 
Peace and 'Par. There are tiro cities, embodying in 
their condition the tiro ideas. In one, a happy wedding 
is going forward ; the pomp of the hymeneal procession 
is passing along the streets ; the air is full of music, 
and the women are standing at their doors to gaze. 
The other is in all the terrors of a siege ; the hostile 
armies glitter under the walls, the women and children 
pressed into the defence, and crowding to the battle- 
ments. In the first city, a quarrel rises, and wrong is 
made right, not by violence and fresh wrong, hut by 
the majesty of law and order The beads of the families 

are sitting gravely in the market-place, the cause is 
heard, the compensation set, the claim awarded. 
Under tlia walls of the other city an ambush lies, like 
a wild beast on the watch for its prey. The unsuspect- 
ing herdsmen pass on with their /locks to the water- 
side ; the spoilers spring from their hiding-place, and 
all is strife, and death, and horror, and confusion. If 
there were other war-scenes on the shield, it might be 
doubted whether Homer intended so strong a contrast 
as he executed ; hut fighting for its own sake was held 
in slight respect with him. The forms of life which 
were really beautiful to him follow in a series of 
exquisite Rubens-like pictures: harvest scenes and 
village festivals ; the ploughing and the vintage, or 
the lion-hunt on the reedy margin of the river ; and he 
describes them with a serene, sunny enjoyment, which 
no other old world art or poetry gives ns anything in 
the least resembling. Even we ourselves, in our own 
pastorals, are struggling with but half success, after 
what Homer entirely possessed. What a majesty he 
has thrown into his harvest scene ! The yellow corn 
falling, the hoys following to gather up the large anns- 
fuU as they drop behind the reapers ; in the distance a 
banquet preparing under the trees; in the centre, in 
the midst of ids workmen, the king sitting in mellow 
silence, sceptre in hand, looking on with gladdened 
heart ; — or those ploughmen, rather unlike what are to 
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bo seen in our corn-grounds, turning their teams at 
the end of the furrow, and attendants standing ready 
with the wine-cup, to hand them as they passed. 
Homer had seen these things, or he would not have 
sung of them ; and princes and nobles might have 
shared such labour without shame with kings among 
them, and gods to design them, and a divine Achilles 
to carry their images among his insignia into the 
field. 


Analogous to this, and as part of the same feeling, 
is that intense enjoyment of natural scenery, so keen 
in Homer, and of which the Athenian poets show not a 
trace ; as, for instance, in that night landscape by the 
sea, finished off in a few lines only, hut so exquisitely 
perfect ! The broad moon, gleaming through the 
mist as it parts suddenly from off the sky ; and the 
crags and headlands, soft wooded slopes, shining out 
in the silver light. Lines like these show what the 
Ionians were, for they show what they took interest in. 

But we spoke of Homer’s similes as illustrative of 
the Ionic feelings towards war. M'ar, of course, was 
glorious to him — but war in a glorious cause. Wars there 
were— wars in plenty, as there liavo been since, and 
as it is like there will be for some time to come; and a 
just war, of all human employments, is the one which 
most calls out whatever nobleness there is in man. It 
was the thing itself, the actual fighting and killing, as 
apart from the heroism for which it makes opportuni- 
ties, above which, we said, he was raised so far, and 
that his manner sliovcd it. His spirit stirs in him as 
he goes out with his hero to the battle; but there is 
- ru Pi , u flight in blood ; wo never hear of warriors 
1, , a * fpnm Hall of the Nibclungcn, quenching 
tin, 1 111 lt; “ever anything of that fierce exulta- 
natinno C: |" lage \ vlt lV v, . ,ic h . tl,G ' tTar poetry of so many 
the an< ^ ° 1S crimsoned. Everything, on 

horrible cont . nTe<1 E0 as to soften the merely 

beautiful ' “vr* 0ar 1Iltcre t t onl >’ on what is grand or 
o"ne S of doaM UCV ^ t0 a ' ve11 long together 
death, and when the battle is at its 
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fiercest, our minds are called off by the rapid introduc- 
tion (either by simile or some softer turn of human 
feeling) of other associations, not contrived as an 
inferior artist would contrive, to deepen our emotions, 
but to soften and relieve them ; thus two warriors 
meet, exchange their high words of defiance ; we hear 
the grinding of the spear-head, as it pierces shield and 
breast-plate, and the crash of the armour, as this or 
that hero falls. But at once, instead of being left at 
his side to see him bleed, we are summoned away to 
the soft water meadow, the lazy river, the tall poplar, 
now waving its branches against the sky, now lying its 
length along in the grass beside the water, and the 
wood-cutter with peaceful industry labouring and 
lopping at it. 

In the thick of the universal melee, when the stones 
and arrows are raining on the combatants, and some 
furious hailstorm is the slightest illustration with 
which we should expect him to heighten the effect of 
the human tempest, so sure Homer is that lie lias 
painted the tiling itself in its own intense reality, that 
his simile is the stillest phenomenon in all nature — a 
stillness of activity, infinitely expressive of the density 
of the shower of missiles, yet falling like oil on water 
on the ruffled picture of the battle ; the snow descend- 
ing in the still air, covering first hills, then plains and 
fields and farmsteads ; covering the rocks down to the 
very water’s edge, and clogging the waves as they roll 
in. Again in that fearful death-wrestle at the Grecian 
wall, when gates and battlements are sprinkled over- 
with blood, and neither Greek nor Trojan can force 
their way against the other, wo have, first, as an image 
of the fight itself, two men in tho field, with measuring 
rods, disputing over a land boundary; and for the 
equipoise of the two armies, the softest of all home 
scenes, a poor working woman weighing out her wool 
before weaving it, to cam a scanty subsistence for her- 
self and for her children. 

Of course the similes are not all of this kind ; it - 
would be monotonous if they were; but they occur 
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often enough to mark their meaning. In the direct 
narrative, too, ivc sec the same 1001)0007. Sarpedon 
struck tli rough the thigh is borne off the field, the 
long spear trailing from the wound, and there is too 
much haste to draw it out. Hector flies past him and 
has no time to speak ; all is dust, hurry, and confusion. 
Even Homer can only pau«e with him for a moment, 
hut in three lines he lays him nnder a tree, he brings 
:l dear friend to his side, and we refresh ourselves in a 
beautiful scene, when the lance is taken out and Sar- 
pedon faints, and comes slouly hack to life, with the 
cool air fanning him. IVo may look in vain through 
the Nihchingcn Lied for anything like this. The Swabian 
poet can he tender before the battle, hut in the battle 
itself his barbaric nature is too strong for him, and he 
scents nothing hut blood. In the Iliad , on the contrary, 
the very battles of the god«, grand and awful as they 
are, do not add to the human horror, but relieve it. 
in the magnificent scene, whore Achilles, weary with 
slaughter, pauses on the bank of the Scamandcr, and 
the angry river god, whose course is checked by the 
hodies of the slain, swells up to revenge them and 
destroy mm, the natural and the supernatural nro so 
strangely blended, that when Poseidon lights the forest, 
an god meets god and element meets element, the 
coni ulsion is too tremendous to enhance the fierceness 
", . monies ; it concentrates the interest on itself, anil 

for +1 + - and Ho , ctor > Trojan and pursuing Greek, 
for the time melt out and are forgotten. 

no relief " 0t f °o pet tl,at tl,cre > s nothing of this kind, 

clushin f of 1U the £ reat scene at tIlc c0 ’'- 

terr b o 1 AU is stern enough and 

terrible enough there; more terrible, if possible, 

CrSnda'« e w if n n' U "V I counterpart in 

tins and it ^"ttlicre is an obvious reason for 

, ? a c ? ?snipt what we have been 
stern% s tic 0 of rovi eIlKht , slau K hter i t>ut it is the 
ill the Iliad l lero " c have here: not, ns 

receiving at’last ito , e .°* lu » ‘ er .°- l* ut the long crime 
5 last lts dlrin0 punishment ; the breaking 
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of the one storm, which from the beginning has been 
slowly and awfully gathering.''! 

With Homer’s treatment of" a battle-field, and as 
illustrating the conclusion which wo argue from it, we 
are tempted to draw parallels from two modern artists 
— one a German poet, the other an English painter — 
each of whom has attempted the same subject, and 
whose treatment in each caso embodies, in a similar 
manner, modern ways of thinking about it. 

The first is from the Albigmses of young Lenau. 
Poor Lenau, who lias since died lunatic, wo havo 
heard, as lie was not unlikely to have died with such 
thoughts in him. It is the eve of one of those terrible 
struggles at Toulouse, and the poet’s imagination is 
hanging at moon-rise over the scene. 'The low broad 
field scattered over thick with corpses, all silent, dead, 
— the last sob spent’, — the priest’s thanksgiving for 
the Catholic victory having died into an echo, and 
only the ‘ vultures crying their To Down laudamus ’. 

Hat Gott der Herr den Kdrperstoff ersehaffen, 

Hat ihn hervorgebracht ein bciser Geist, 

DarUber stritten sic mit alien Waffen 
Und werden von den Vogeln nun gespeist, 

Die, oline ihren Ursprung nacbzutrngen, 

Die Korper da sich lassen wohl behagen. 

' Was it God the Lord who formed the substance of 
their bodies? or did some evil spirit bring it forth ? It 
was for this with all their might they fought, and now 
they are devoured there by the wild birds, who sit 
gorging merrily over their carrion, without asking from 
whence it came.’ 

In Homer, as wc saw, the true hero is master over 
death — death has no terror for him. He meets it, if it 
is to he, calmly and proudly, and then it is over; what- 
ever offensive may follow after it, is concealed, or at 
least passed lightly over. Here, on the contrary, 
everything most offensive is dwelt upon with an agoniz- 
ing intensity, and the triumph of death is made to 
extend,' not over the body only, hut over the soul. 
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whose heroism it turns to mockery. _ The cause in 
■which a man dies, is what can mako his death beauti- 
ful ; hut here nature herself, in her stern, nwful way, is 
reading her sentence over the cause itself ns a wild and 
frantic dream. Wc ought to be revolted — doubly 
revolted, one would think, and yet wo are not so ; 
instead of being revolted, we are affected with a Ecnse 
•of vast, sad magnificence. Why is this ? Because we 
lose sight of tlio scene, or lose the sense of its horror, 
in the tragedy of the spirit. It is the true modern 
tragedy ; ttie note which sounds through Shakespeare s 
Sonnets, through Hamlet, through Faust. All the 
deeper trials of the modern heart might ho gathered 
out of those few lines ; the sense of wasted nobleness 
nobleness spending its energies upon what time seems 
to he pronouncing no hotter than a dream — at any 
rate, misgivings, sceptic and distracting ; yet the heart 
the while, in spite of the uncertainty of the issue, 
remaining true to itself. If the spirit of the Albigenscs 
warriors had really broken down, or if the poet had 
pointed his lesson so as to say. Truth is a lie ; faith is 
folly ; cat, drink, and die— then his picture would 
have been revolting ; hut tlio noble spirit remains, 
though it is borne doom and trifled with by destiny, 
and therefore it is not revolting but tragic. 

Wo do not seem to have explained our meaning : _we 
can do it better with our second illustration, for which 
we might have taken Lord Byron’s disgusting scene 
under the wall of Corinth in The Siege; but that it will 
serve better to choose from another art. 

A short time since, at a print-shop in Regent Street, 
our eye was caught by a picture bearing the name of 
L. Landseer. It was a small circular drawing — a sun- 
set on a hillside. The broad disc resting on tlio edge 
of the horizon, and occupying two-tliirds of it, cut in 
two by tlio features of a "dead soldier. The features 
t ) 10 , settled beautiful sweetness of expression 
winch belongs to tlio first few hours after death, and 
the artist appeared to have thrown into them ns much 
as lie could conceive of human nobleness. In effect, it 
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was rattier theatric than genuine ; but the intention 
was obvious. Close by the body, upon a rock, in the 
full glow of the evening light, sate a vulture, waiting 
in a sort of sleep)' greediness to begin his meal. The 
setting sun, the face of the dead man, and the vulture, 
"■ere the only objects on which the eye rested. Now 
this picture is an instance of what wo will call the 
worst treatment of a battle-field. There is nothing to 
relieve : no struggle, no cause, no room for hope, for 
sympathy, for admiration ; it is a coarse victory of 
death in its most hideous form. It is as if it would 
say, (or rather, affect to say, for its very faithlessness 
is not genuine), you dream that you are something, 
that you have a soul, and that it will live ; yon talk of 
heaven, of heart, of nobleness, of devotion ; you talk 
of these things, but you are — this — carrion. 

Making all allowances for a painter’s difficulty in 
relieving a death-scene, the range of his images being 
limited so far more strictly than the poet’s, there is no 
excuse for this. We do not want an art of Atheism ; 
and if he could make nothing better, he should have 
let the subject alone. It is unpoetic in the worst 
sense ; but it expresses exactly the modern English 
confusion of the vulgarly horrible with the tragic. 

To go hack to Homer. 

We must omit for the present any notice of the 
domestic pictures, of which there are so m any, in the 
palaces of Ulysses, of Nestor, or of Alc’mous ; of the 
games, so manly, yet, in point of refinement, so 
superior even to those of our own middle ages; of 
the supremo good of life as they conceived it, and of 
the arts by which they endeavoured to realize it. 
It is useless to notice such things briefly, and the 
detail would expand into a volume. But the impres- 
sion which we gather from them all is the same which 
we have gathered all along, that if the proper aim 
of all human culture be to combine, in the highest . 
measure in which they are compatible, the two 
elements of refinement aud of manliness, then Homer’s 
age was cultivated to a degree, the like of which the 
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„„ rtl . w not witnessed since. Tliero was more rcfine- 
c ’ Ilh mK icr Pericles, as there is more m modem 
don anil Paris ; hut there was, ami there is, in- 
finitely more vice. There was more fierceness (greater 
manliness there never was) in the times of feudalism. 
Hut take it for all in all, and in a mere human sense) 
apart from any other aspect of the world which is 
involved in Christianity, it is difficult to point to a 
time when life in general was happier, and the char- 
acter of man set in a more noble form. If we have 
drawn the picture with too little shadow, let it be 
allowed for. It was there, doubtless, though we see 
it only in a few dark snots. The ^fargitt!S would have 
supplied the interval, but the unhappily for 

us, is lost. Even heroes have their littlenesses, and 
Comedy is truer to the details of littleness than 
Tragedy or Epic ; for the grand is always more or less 
ideal, and the elevation of a moment is sublimed into 
the spirit of a life. Comedy, therefore, is essential 
for the representing of men ; and there were times, 
doubtless, when the complexion of Agamemnon’s great- 
ness was discoloured, like Princo Henry’s, by re- 
membering, when he was weary, that poor creature — 
small beer — i.e. if the Greeks had got any. 

A more serious discoloration, however, we are 
obliged to say that we find in Homer himself, in the 
soil or taint which even he is obliged to cast over tho 
position of women. In the Hind, where there is no 
sign of male slavery, women had already fallen under 
it, and, though there does not seem to have been any 
practice of polygamy, the female prisoners fell, as a 
matter of course, into a more degraded position. It is 
painful, too, that their own feelings often followed the 
practice of the times, aud they composed themselves 
o hear without reluctance whatever their destiny 
orced upon them. IVhen Priam ventured into the 
rrJiw ia ? ^ 0r H ec tor’s body, and stood under the 

mortal , ’ ,lc endured to'do what, ns he says, no 

to hk ever 5* ct endured— to give his hand 

* " s destroyer. Briseis, whose hed was mado 
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desolate by the hand of the same AchilleSj finds it her 
one greatest consolation that the conqueror stoops to 
choose her to share his own, And when Hector in his 
last sad parting scene anticipates a like fate for his own 
Andromache, it is not with the revolted agony of 
horror with which such a possible future would be 
regarded by a modern husband. Nor does Andromache, 
however bitterly she feels it, protest, as a modern wife 
would do, that there is no fear for her — that death 
by sorrow's hand, or by her own, would preserve her 
to rejoin him. 

Nor, again, was unfaithfulness, of however long 
duration, conclusively fatal against a wife ; for we 
meet Helen, after a twenty years’ elopement, again the 
quiet, hospitable mistress in the Spartan palace, en- 
tertaining her husband’s guests with an easy matronly 
dignity, and not afraid even in his presence to allude 
to the past — in strong terms of self-reproach, indeed, 
hut with nothing like despairing prostration. 

Making the worst of this, however, yet even in this 
respect the Homeric Greeks were better than their 
contemporaries ; and on the whole there was, perhaps, 
no time anterior to Christianity when women held a 
higher place, or the relation between wife and husband 
was of a more free and honourable kind. 

For we have given but one side of the picture. 
When a woman can be the theme of a poet, her nature 
cannot bo held in slight esteem ; and there is no doubt 
that Penelope is Homer’s heroine in the Odyssey. One 
design, at least, which Homer had before him was to 
vindicate the character of the virtuous matron against 
tiie stain which Clytemnestra had inflicted on it. 
Clytemnestra has every advantage, Penelope ever}’’ 
difficulty : the trial of the former lasted only half as 
long as that of the latter. Agamemnon in leaving her 
gave herself and his house in charge to a divine ic:56r, 
a heaven-inspired prophet, who should stand between 
her and temptation, and whom she had to murder 
before her passion could have its way. Penelope had 
to bear up alone for twenty weary years, without a 
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friend, without a counsellor, and with even a child 
whose constancy was wavering. It is obvious that 
Homer meant this contrast. The story of the Argus 
tragedy is told over and over again. The shade of 
Agamemnon himself forbodes a fato like his own to 
Ulysses. It is Ulysses's first thought when he wakes 
from his sleep to find himself in his own land ; and the 
scene in Hades, in the last book, seems only introduced 
that the husband of Clytcmuestra may meet the shades 
of the Ithacan suitors, and learn, in their own tale of 
the sad issue of their wooing, how far otherwise it had 
fared with Ulysses than with himself. Women, there- 
fore, according to Homer, were as capable of heroic 
virtue as men were, and the ideal of this heroism is one 
to which we have scarcelv added. 


For the rest, there is no trace of any oriental 
seraglio system. The sexes lived together in easy 
unaffected intercourse. The ladies appeared in society 
naturally and gracefully, and their chief occupations 
were household matters, care of clothes and linen, and 
other domestic arrangements. Mlien a guest came, 
they prepared his dressing-room, settled the hath, and 
laid out the conveniences of his toilet-table. In their 
leisure hours, they were to he found, ns now, in the 
hall or the saloon, and their work-table contained 
pretty much the same materials. Helen was winding 
worsted as she entertained Telemaclius, and Andro- 
mache worked roses in very modern cross-stitch. A 
literalist like Mr Mackay, who finds that the Israelites 
were cannibals, from such expressions as ‘ drinking the 
blood of the slain might discover, perhaps, a similar 
unpleasant propensity in an excited wish of Hecuba, 
that she might eat the heart of Achilles; hut in the 
a sence of other evidence, it is unwise in either case to 
ovofw meta P ll0r i and the food of the ladies, wlier- 
' C . ts . us Eeu it, is very innocent — cake and 
® uc ?‘ fruits as were in season. To judge by 
Nausicaa’ ^r i jre u;hug must liavo been exquisite. 
Ulysses stl ^’ "hen the uncouth figure of 

ged from under the wood, all sea slime 
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and nakedness, and only covered with a girdle of 
leaves, standing still to meet him when the other girls 
ran away tittering and terrified, is the real conception of 
true female modesty ; and in the whole scene between 
them, Homer shows the most finished understanding 
of the delicate and tremulous relations which occur 
occasionally in the accidents of intercourse between 
highly cultivated men and women, and which he could 
only have learnt by living in a society where men and 
women met and felt in the way which he has described. 

VFho, then, was Homer? What was he? Wien 
did lie live ? History has absolutely nothing to answer. 
His poems were not written ; for the art of writing (at 
any rate for a poet’s purpose) was unknown to him. 
There is a vague tradition that the Iliad, and the 
Odyssey, and a comic poem called the Maryites, were 
composed by an Ionian whose name was Homer, about 
four hundred years before Herodotus, or in the ninth 
century n.c., and wo know certainly that they wore 
preserved by the Rliapsodists, or popular reciters, who 
repeated them at the private parties or the festivals, 
until writing came into use, and they were fixed in 
a less precarious form. A later story was current, 
that we owe the collection to I’isistratus ; but an ex- 
clusive claim for him was probably only Athenian 
conceit. It is incredible that men of real genius in 
Homer’s own land — Alcwus, for instance — should have 
left such a work to be done by a foreigner. But this 
is reallv all which is known ; and the creation of the 
poems lies in impenetrable mystery. Nothing remains 
to guide us, therefore, except internal evidence (strange- 
ly enough, it is the same with Shakespeare), and it has 
led to wild conclusions ; yet the wildest is not without 
its use ; it lias commonly something to rest upon ; and 
internal evidence is only really valuable when it has 
sifted and balanced everything. The present opinion 
seems to he, that each poem is unquestionably the work 
of one man ; but whether both poems are the work 
of the same is yet sub jitdicc. The Greeks believed 
they were ; and that is much. There are remarkable 
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noting down briefly the most striking notula ot tuner* 
ell co of which as vet no explanation ha k woHSttcmplen. 
Wc have already noticed sc v era! : the non-apl<aranre 
of male slavery in the Hind, which is common in the 
Odyssey ; the notion of a fotr.ro state; and perhaps a 
fuller cultivation in the female character. Andromache 
is as delicate as Nnu-ican. hut sbo is not .is grand a* 
Penelope. And in marked contrast to the fetdiim 
expressed hy lSri-eis, is the ms-age where the griei 
of lllysses over the tong of Pemodoens is compared 
to the grief of a young wife flinging herself on the vet 
warm body of her husband, ami looking forward i» her 
impending slavery with very different feelings. Bttt 
tiicse arc among the slightest points in which the two 
poems are dissimilar. Not only are there slaves in the 
Odyssey hut there are Or,T<s, or serfs, an order with 
which we are familiar in later times, lint which again 
arc not in the Hind. In the Odyssey the Trojans arc 
called fri^ijTopcj (rrw, which must mean riders. \ a 
the Iliad, horses arc never ridden ; they are always in 
harness. 

t "’herevor in the Odyssey the Trojan war is alluded 
to (and it is very often), in no one case is the nllnsiou 
to anything which is mentioned in the Iliad. Thus WO 
near of the wooden horse, the taking of Troy, the 
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death of Achilles, the contention of Ulysses with Ajax 
for his arms. It might he said that the poet wished 
to supply afterwards indirectly what he had left in the 
Iliad untold ; but again, this is impossible, for a very 
curious reason. The Iliad, opens with the wrath of 
Achilles, which caused such bitter woe to the Achaians. 
In the Odyssey it is still the wrath of Achilles ; but 
singularly not with Agamemnon, but with Ulysses. 
Ulysses to the author of the Odyssey was a far grander 
person at Troy than he appears in the Iliad. In the 
latter poem he is great, but far from one of the greatest ; 
in the other, he is evidently the next to Achilles ; and 
it seems almost certain that whoever wrote the Odyssey 
was working from some other legend of the war. 
There were a thousand legends of it. It was set to 
every lyre in Greece, and the relative position of the 
heroes was doubtless changed according to the sym- 
pathies or the patriotism of the singer. The character of 
Ulysses is much stronger in the Odyssey; and even when 
the same qualities are attributed to him — his soft- 
flowing tongue, his cunning, and his eloquence — they 
are held in very different estimation. The Homer 
of the Iliad has little liking for a talker. Thersites 
is his pattern specimen of such ; and it is the current 
scoff at unready warriors to praise their father’s 

courage, and then to add 

D aWa. rov vcov 

ydva.ro do xlpV a ^XV> &")<>PV ^ T ’ uyelvu. 


But the Phoeacian Prince who ventured to reflect, in 
the Iliad style, on the supposed unreadiness of Ulysses, 
is taught a different notion of human excellence. 
Ulysses tells him that he is a fool. ‘The gods ' he says 
‘do not give all good things to all men, and often 
a man is made unfair to look upon, but over his ill 
favour they fling, like a garland, a power of lovely 
speech, and the people delight to look on him. He 
speaks with modest diguity, and he shines among the' 
multitude. As he walks through the city, they gaze 
on him as on a god.’ 

Differences like these, however, are far from decisive. 

t'\." I. ’ -. - • . . s’.'."-.'!' 
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The vcrv slightest external evidence would weigh thft-n. 
all don n togotlier. Perhaps the following may 
more importance : — , .. » 

In botli poems there are f questionings of destiny, 
as the modern phrase goes. The thing which " e , 
human life is looked in the face — this little clicqu 
island of lights and shadows, in the middle of an oce 
of darkness ; and in each we see the sort of ansu 
which the poet finds for himself, and which might 
summed up briefly in the last words of Ecclesiaste., 

‘ Fear God, and keep Ilis commandments : for tha 
the whole duty of man’. Rut the world bears 
different aspect, and the answer looks different m 1 
application. In the Hind, in spite of the gloom o 
Achilles, and his complaint of the double urn, 1 > 
sense of life, on the whole, is sunny and cheerm • 
There is no yearning for anything beyond — nothing 
vague, nothing mystical. The earth, the men, tl.c 
gods, have all a palpable reality about them, rrom 
tirst to last, we know v here we are, and wliat we are 
about. In the Odyssey we arc breathing another 
atmosphere. The speculations on tlio moral mysteries 
of our being hang like a mist over us from the begin- 
ning to the end, which from time to time descends on 
the actors and envelopes them with a sort of preter- 
natural halo. The poet evidently dislikes the ex- 
pression of ‘ suffering being the lot of mortals ’, as if A 
had been abused already for ungodly purposes. I" 
the opening of the first hook, Zeus reproves the folly 
of mortal men for casting the blame upon the gods, 
when they themselves, in spite of all the gods can do 
to save them, persist in their own perverseness ; and 
we never know as we go on, so fast wo pass from ono 
to the other, when we are among mere human beings, 
and when in the spiritual or the mystical. Those sca- 
nymphs, those cannibals, those enchantresses, if in- 
tended to he real, are neither mortal nor divine — at 
any rate, like nothing divine which wo had seen in 
Olympus, or on the plains of Ilium. And at times 
there is a strangeness even in the hero himself. 
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Sometimes it is Ulysses painfully toiling liis way homo 
across the unknown ocean ; sometimes it is we that 
are Ulysses, and that unknown ocean is the life across 
which we are wandering, with too many Circes, and 
Sirens, and ' Isles of Error’ in our path. In the samo 
spirit death is no longer the end ; and on every side 
long vistas seem to stretch away into the infinite, 
peopled with shadowy forms. 

But, as if this palpable initiation into the unseeu 
were still insufficient or unconvincing, the common 
ground on which we are treading is set sometimes 
shaking under us, and we feel as Humboldt describes 
himself to have felt at the first shock of an earthquake. 
Strange pieces of mysterious wildness are let fall in 
our way, coming suddenly on us like spectres, and 
vanishing without explanation or hint of their purpose. 
Wlmt aro those Phoenician ships meant for, which 
required neither sail nor oar, but of their own selves 
read the hearts of those they carried, and bore them 
wherever they would go ? — or the wild end of the ship 
which took Ulysses home? — or that terrible piece of 
second sight in the Hall at Ithaca, for which the seer 
was brought from Pylos? — or those islands, one of 
which is for ever wasting while another is born into 
being to complete the number?— or those mystical 
sheep and oxen, which knew neither age nor death, 
nor ever had offspring born to them, and whose flesh 
upon the spits began to crawl and bellow ? — or Helen 
singing round the horse inside the Trojan walls, when 
every Grecian chiefs heart fainted in him as he thought 
he heard the voice of his own dear wife far away 
beyond the sea ? — although in this, perhaps, wo need 
not suppose Homer meant anything out of nature. 

In the far gates of the Lce’strygones, 'when such a 
narrow rim of night divided day from day, that a 
sleepless man might cam a double Lire, and the cry of 
the shepherd at evening driving homo his flock is 
heard by the shepherd going out in the morning to : 
pasture, we have, perhaps, some tale of a Phoenician 
mariner who had wandered into the North Seas, and 
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seen ' tlie Norway sun ret into sunrise But what 
shall wo say to that Syrian Me, 'where disease is not, 
nor hunirer, nor thirst, and where, when men grow 
old, Apollo comes with Artemis, and slays them with 
his silver how ’ ? There is nothing in the Iliad h| :c 
any of these wild stories, except, indeed, one — the 
story of Belleroplion, 'who when he was hated hy 
the gods, wandered alone to and fro upon the AC’lian 
plains devouring his own soul.’ And this is let fall, 
ns it were, just in the same strange way as the Odyssey 
stories are — like them, without a hint of its meaning. 
But, as it stands, it is so unnatural, so out of keeping 
with anything before or after, that, although we do 
not know that there is any historical evidence against 
its genuineness, wc cannot help suspecting it ; re- 
ducing ourselves, ns it would seem, to some such 
position ns this — the author of the Odyssey cannot ho 
the author of the Iliad, because there are a number of 
stories in it, which in the Iliad have nothing analogous 
to them. . . . AVlicre, therefore, in the Iliad wc do 
find stories of this kind they cannot ho genuine. 
Valent quantum. 

It matters little who wrote the poems so wo have 
them. Each poem is so magnificent, that to have 
written both could scarcely have increased the great- 
ness of the man who had written one. And if there 
were two Homers, the earth is richer hy one more 
divine-gifted man than wo had known. After all, it 
is perhaps moro easy to believe that the differences 
which wo seem to see arise from Homer’s own choice 
of the material which best suited tn o works so different, 
than that nature was so largely prodigal as to have 
created in one age and in one people two such men ; 
for whether one or two, the authors of tlio Iliad and 
the Odyssey stand alone with Shakespeare far away 
above mankind. 
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A moss-rosebud hiding her face among the leaves one 
hot summer morning, for fear the sun should injure 
her complexion, happened to let fall a glance towards 
her roots, and to see the bed in which she was grow- 
ing. ‘"What a filthy place!' she cried. 'What a home 
they have chosen for me ! I, the most beautiful of 
dowers, fastened down into so detestable a neighbour- 
hood !’ She threw her face into the air; tlirust herself 
into tho hands of the first passer-by who stopped to 
look at her, and escaped in triumph, as she thought, 
into the centre of a nosegay. But her triumph was 
short-lived : in a few hours she withered and died. 

I was reminded of this story when hearing a living 
thinker of some eminence once say that Christianity 
had been a misfortune. Intellectually, it was absurd ; 
and practically an offence, over which he stumbled ; 
and it would have been far better for mankind, lie 
thought, if they could have kept clear of superstition, 
and followed on upon the track of the Grecian philo- 
sophy, so little do men care to understand the condi- 
tions' which have mado them what they are, and which 
has created for them that very wisdom in which they 
themselves aro so contented. But it is strange, 
indeed, that a person who could deliberately adopt 
such a conclusion should trouble himself any more to 
look for truth. If a mere absurdity could make its 
way out of a little fishing village in Galilee, and spread 
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through the whole civilized world ; if men are so 
pitiably silly, that in nti age of great mental activity 
their strongest thinkers should have sunk under an 
abortion of fear and folly, should have allowed it to 
absorb into itself whatever of heroism, of devotion* 
self-sacrifice, and moral nobleness there was among 
them ; surely there were nothing better for a wise 
man than to make the best of his time, and to crowd 
what enjoyment he can find into it, sheltering himself 
m a very disdainful Pyrrhonism from all care for man- 
kind or for their opinions. For what better test of 
truth lia\e we than the ablest men’s acceptance of 
Vi and ^ ^ ie a klest men eighteen centuries ago 
deliberately accepted what is now too absurd to 
reason upon, wliat right have wc to hope that with 
ie same natures, the same passions, the same under- 
analogs, no better proof against deception, we, like 
they, are not entangled in what, at the dose of another 
era, shall seem again ridiculous? The scoff of Cicero 

mavbe t'rX'ft °i f iJ' ib< V nd Ccrcs (bread a,ld '™ ie) 
nnt! Z*”" 1, , torall > - by the modem Protestant ; 
at tl,e s J 1 "? 1 ' and Tcrtullian flung 

their o«n e ' nr^i^ tlle ! nodem sceptic returns upon 
another nV *i ^ ' v lat - ,lsc Is it; to destroy an idol, when 
possession nf 41 ?ame 111 another fomi, takes immediate 
possession of the vacant pedestal ? 

Newton In'll i" 0t S °V V ta om l’ was 1101 perfect, lint 
Newton ennhi™" ? f° o1 if " ]l ° bad scoffed at Ptolemy- 
Ptolemv without tlie'ci? iH een "'tlmut Ptolemy, nor 
minor science- Cal, ulees ; and as it is with the 

sciences— the tr;n,,,J‘I/vr re ’? . it . "‘th the science of 



which is openin'’- ont. " ^ l }}' tl,Js glorious , 

shall never understand’it fl ' al ’ ,ever , enter 0,1 Jt -> 
that past, not error w td " a have learnt to see m 
fought-for truth «l l instalment of trnth, hard- 
effort The promised ImiH^ "‘m-‘ Painful and heroic 
may not pass over in in 4*f ls sm 'lmg before us, hut wo 
mto the possession of it while tho 
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bones of our fathers who laboured through the wilder- 
ness lie bleaching on the sands, or a prey to the mi- 
clean birds ; we must gather them and bury them, and 
sum up their labours, and inscribe the record of tlieir 
actions on tlieir tombs as an honourable epitaph. If 
Christianity really is passing away, if it has done its 
work, and if what is left of it is now holding us back 
from better things, it is not for our bitterness, hut for 
our affectionate acknowledgment, not for our heaping 
contempt on what it is, bat for our reverent and 
patient examination of what it lias been, that it will be 
content to bid us farewell, and give us God speed on 
our further journey. 

In the Natural History of Religions, certain broad 
phenomena perpetually repeat themselves ; they rise in 
the highest thought extant at the time of their origin ; 
the conclusions of philosophy settle into a creed ; art 
ornaments it, devotion consecrates it, time elaborates 
it. It grows through a long series of generations into 
the heart and habits of the people ; and so long as no 
disturbing cause interferes, or so long as the idea at 
the centre of it survives, a healthy, vigorous, natural 
life shoots beautifully up out of it Rut at last the 
idea becomes obsolete ; the numbing influence of habit 
petrifies the spirit in the outside ceremonial, while 
quite new questions rise among the tliinkers, and ideas 
enter into new and uucxplained relations. The old 
formula will not serve ; but now formula} are tardy 
in appearing ; and habit and superstition cling to the 
past, and policy vindicates it, and statecraft upholds it 
forcibly as serviceable to order, till from the combined 
action of folly, and worldliness, and ignorance, the 
once beautiful symbolism becomes at last no better 
than c a whited sepulchre full of dead men’s bones and . 
all unclcanness ’. So it is now. So it was in the ora 
of the Cwsars, out of which Christianity arose ; and 
Christianity, in the form which it assumed at the close 
of the Arian controversy, was the deliberate solution 
which the most powerful intellects of that day could 
offer of the questions which had grown out with tbo 
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growth of mankind, and on which Paganism had 
suffered shipwreck. 

Paganism, as a creed, was entirely physical. When 
Paganism rose, men had not begun to reflect upon 
themselves, or the infirmities of their own nature, 
fhe bad man was a bad man — the coward, a coward — 
the liar, a liar — individually hateful and despicable. 
I5ut in hating and despising such unfortunates, the old 
( »reeks were satisfied to have felt all that it was neces- 
-ary to feel about them ; and how such a phenomenon 
as a bad man came to exist in this world, they scarcely 
cared to inquire. There is no evil spirit in the myth- 
ology as an antagonist of the gods. There is 'the 
Krinnys as the avenger of monstrous villanies ; a 
lartorus wbero the darkest criminals suffer eternal 
tortures. But Tantalus and Lxion are suffering for 
enormous crimes, to which the smallest wickedness of 
< ommon men offers no analogy. Moreover, these and 
" ‘® r suc “ stories are bnt curiously ornamented myths, 
representing physical phenomena.' But with Socrates 
tok'iS °Y? r philosophy ; a sign— perhaps a 

h 1 r ^ t le decline of the existing religion. The 
’n. ^ ° man s . u P erse ded the study of nature : a purer 
ca ? 1< { m ",'th the higher ideal of perfection, 
the ‘ e Prawtyat once assumed an importance, 

sitniifi<-int it7 rr f " lllcl n ’ a de every other question in- 
c&e tit H r T n c ™ ld kno "' the good and yet 
almiehtv n °i' ‘ \ ,10 ' v God cou,( l ho all pure and 
these were ^ Ct cvd have broken into his creation, 
perplexity of H < l ue , s t‘ ons "hich tliencefortli were the 
f .vi e Philosophic thinker. 

how evil cameto be H’l a ,’ >c in discovering 

at last urmn ^^ers °f all tlie sects ngreea 

eternal Is ArisLiTV* Aether matter was 
thought both T>t^ e ^ 0 ?S? lt , or created, as Plato 
tied that the so ' *■ aT l? Aristotle were equally satis- 
'vorld lavin tlmTm ° ^ tho shortcomings in this 
crossness of this imnn^'ii' reluctancy, or inherent 
have everything perfi.rt C V ra wi° su hstance. God would 
' g PCi-tcct, but tlie nature of tlie element 
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in which Ho worked in some way defeated His purpose. 
Death, disease, decay, clung necessarily to everything 
which was created out of it ; and pain, and want, and 
hunger, and suffering. Worse than all, the spirit in its 
material body was opposed and borne down, its aspira- 
tions crushed, its purity tainted by the passions and 
appetites of its companion, the fleshy lusts which waged 
perpetual war against it 

Matter was the cause of evil, and thenceforth the 
question was how to conquer it, or, at least, how to set 
free the spirit from its control. 

The Greek language and the Greek literature spread 
behind the march of Alexander ; but as his generals 
could only make their conquests permanent by largely 
accepting the Eastern manners, so philosophy could 
only make good its ground by becoming itself Oriental- 
ized. The one pure and holy God whom Plato bad 
painfully reasoned out for himself bad existed from 
immemorial time in the traditions of the Jews ; while 
the Persians, who had before taught the Jews at 
Babylon the existence of an independent evil being, 
now bad him to offer to the Greeks as their account of 
the difficulties which had perplexed Socrates. Seven 
centuries of struggle, and many hundred thousand 
folios, were the results of the remarkable fusion which 
followed. Out of these elements, united in various 
proportions, rose successively the Alexandrian philoso- 
phy, the Hellenists, the Therapeutic, those strange 
Essene communists, with the innumerable sects of 
Gnostic or Christian heretics. Finally, the battle was 
limited to the two great rivals, under one or other of 
which the best of the remainder had ranged them- 
selves — Manieheism and Catholic Christianity : Maui- 
cheism in which the Persian, Catholicism iii which the 
Jewish, element most preponderated. It did not end 
till the close of the fifth century, and it ended then 
rather by arbitration than by a decided victory which 
either side could claim. The Church has yet to ac- 
knowledge how largo a portion of its enemy’s doctrines 
it incorporated through the mediation of Augustine 
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before tbo field was surrendered to it. Let us trace 
something- of tlio real bearings of this section of the 
world’s Oriental history, which to so many moderns 
seems no better than an idle fighting over words and 
straws. 

Facts witnessing so clearly that the especial strength 
of evil lay, as philosophers had seen, in matter, it was 
so far a conclusion which both Jew and Persian were 
ready to accept. The , naked Aristotelic view of it 
being most acceptable to the Persian, the Platonic to 
tbo Hellenistic Jew. But the purer theology of the 
Jew forced him to look for a solution of the question 
which Plato had left doubtful, and to explain how evil 
crept into matter. He could not allow that what God 
had created could be of its own nature imperfect. 
God made it very good ; some other cause had broken 
in to spoil it. Accordingly, as before he had reduced 
the independent Arimanes, whose existence he had 
learnt at Babylon, into a subordinate spirit; so now, 
not questioning the facts of disease, of death, of pain, 
of the infirmity of the flesh which the natural strength 
of the spirit was unable to resist, lie accounted for 
them under the supposition that the first man had de- 
liberately sinned, and by his sin had brought a curse 
upon the whole material earth, and upon all which was 
fashioned out of it. The earth was created pure and 
lovely a garden of delight, of its own free accord 
loading itself with fruit and flower, and everything 
most exquisite and beautiful. No bird or beast of prey 
broke the eternal peace which reigned over its hospit- 
hmn*, surface. In calm and quiet intercourse, the 
leopard lay down by the kid, the lion browsed beside 
tlic corporeal frame of man, knowing 
clnn™ decay nor death, nor unruly appetite, nor any 

kuIkA r p n A rmit T> "' as puro ns the pure immortal 
substance of the unfaUen angels. 

awav and ll rri C i- fatal apple a11 tllis &ir scene passed 
irmWeval,lv ^ ‘ 0, i a V, t seo ™ d ,ras hopelessly and 
v. . . . . in cd. Adam sinned — no matter bow — 


lie sinned; the 


1 sinned — no matter liow- 
sm was tlie one terrible fact : moral 
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evil was brought into the -world by the only creature 
who was capable of committing it. Sin entered in, 
and death by sin ; death and disease, storm and pesti- 
lence, earthquake and famine. The imprisoned passions 
of the wild animals were let loose, and earth and air 
became full of carnage : worst of all, man’s animal 
nature came out in gigantic strength, the carnal lusts, 
unruly appetites, jealousies, hatred, rapine, and mur- 
der ; and then the law, and with it, of course, breaches 
of the law, and sin on sin. The seed of Adam was 
infected in the animal change which had passed over 
his person, and every child,- therefore, thenceforth 
naturally engendered in his posterity, was infected 
with the curse which he had incurred. Every material 
organization thenceforward contained in itself the 
elements of its own destruction, and the philosophic 
conclusions of Aristotle were accepted and explained 
by theology. Already, in the popular histories, those 
who were infected hy disease were said to be bound by 
Satan ; madness was a 'possession' by his spirit; and 
the whole creation, from Adam till Christ, groaned 
and travailed under Satan’s power. The nobler nature 
in man still made itself felt ; but it was a slave when it 
ought to command. It might will to obey the higher 
law, but the law in the members was over-strong for it 
and bore it down, This was the body of death which 
philosophy detected hut could not explain, and from 
which Christianity now came forward with its magnifi- 
cent promise of deliverance. 

The carnal doctrine of the sacraments, which they 
are compelled to acknowledge to have been taught as 
fully in the early Church as it is now taught by the 
Roman Catholics, has long been the stumbling-block 
to Protestants. It was the very essence of Christianity 
itself. Unless the body could- he purified, the soul 
could not he saved ; or, rather, as from the beginning, 
soul and flesh were one man and inseparable, without 
his flesh, man was lost, or would cease to bo. But the 
natural organization of the flesh was infected, and' 
unless organization could begin again from a new 
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original, no pure material substance could exist at all. 
He, therefore, by whom God bad first made the world, 
entered into the womb of the Virgin in the form (so to 
«peak) of a new organic cell ; and around it, through 
the virtue of His creative energy, a material body 
grew again of the substance of his mother, puro of 
taint and clean as the first body of the first man when 
it passed out under His hand in the beginning of all 
tilings. In Him thus wonderfully born was the virtue 
which was to restore the lost power of mankind. Ho 
came to redeem man ; and, therefore, he took a human 
body, and he kept it pure through a human life, till 
the time came when it could be applied to its marvel- 
lous purpose. He died, and then appeared what was 
the nature of a material human body when freed from 
the limitations of sin. The grave could not hold it, 
neither was it possible that it should sec corruption. 
It was real, for the disciples were allowed to feel and 
handle it. He ate and drank with them to assure 
their senses. Hut space had no power over it, nor any 
ot the material obstacles which limit our ordinary 
power He willed and His body obeyed. He was 
here. He was there. He was visible. Ho' was invisible. 
He was in the midst of His disciples and they saw 
inn, and then He was gone whither who could' tell ? 
i.„ aS ^ T , passed away to heaven ; but while in 
S g? still on earth. His body became tlio 
fieri ° TT- s Clurcl * °1 } earth, not in metaphor, but in 
the fiifh fnl 17 ,™ a . tena l k°dy. in which and by which 
thenceforth 7° U , ld t . Eaved ' H!s «**!» and blood were 
they would 0 ,^? clr fo °d. They were to eat it as 
iutif their or< l ln ary meat. They were to take it 

the old ninlr°i mj a i ?L Ure material substance, to leaven 
As they fed su Ji s Vincc and assimilate it to itself, 
would becomo 1 t°ll 1 ^ ** " fTro ' v into them, and it 
the Old wav 1? rT TV eal b( %- Mesh g^own in 

Christ was liio hfe Of » y ' lcath > bu t tlie Hesb of 
no power rire.. "orld, over which death bad 

circumcision— L u t^ C !,r 0U avaiIed nothing, nor un- 

ncic c nature — this new creature. 
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which the child first put on in baptism, being born 
again into Christ of water and the Spirit. In the 
Eucharist he was fed and sustained, and going on from 
strength to strength — and ever, as the nature of his 
body changed, being ablo to render a more complete 
obedience, he would at last pass away to God through 
the gate of the grave, and stand holy and perfect in 
the presence of Christ. Christ had indeed been ever 
present with him ; but because while life lasted some 
particles of the old Adam would necessarily cling to 
him, the Christian’s mortal eye on earth cannot see 
Him. Hedged in by ‘ his muddy vesture of decay ’, 
his eyes, like the eyes of the disciples of Emmaus, are 
liolden, and only in faith he feels Him. But death, 
which till Christ had died had been the last victory of 
evil, in virtue of His submission to it, becomes its own 
destroyer, for it had power only over the tainted 
particles of the old substance, and there was nothing 
needed hut that these should bo washed away, and the 
elect would stand out at once pure and holy, clothed in 
immortal bodies, like refined gold, the redeemed of God. 

'flie being who accomplished a work so vast — a work 
compared to which the first creation appears hut a 
trifling difficulty, what could He he but God? God 
Himself ! IVho hut God could have wrested his prize 
from a power which half the thinking world believed 
to be His coequal and coeternal adversary ? He was 
God. He was man also, for He was the second Adam 

the second starting-point of human growth. He was 

virgin born, that no original impurity might infect the 
substance which He assumed ; and being Himself sin- 
less, He showed, in the nature of Ilis person, after His 
resurrection, what the material body would have been 
in all of us except for sin, and what it will be when, 
after feeding on it in its purity, the bodies of each of us 
are transfigured after its likeness. 

Here was thesocret of the spirit which set St Simeon 
on his pillar and sent St Anthony to the tombs — of 
the night watches, the weary fasts, the penitential 
scourging®, and life-long austerities which have been 
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alternately the glory and the reproaclr of the median al 
saints. They would overcome their animal bodies, an 
anticipate in life the work of death in uniting tu 
selves more completely to Christ by the destruction 
the flesh, which lay as a veil between themselves an 
Him. <• 

And such I believe to have been the central idea o 
the beautiful creed which, for 1800 years, has turnc 
the heart and formed the mind of the noblest of man- 
lcind. From this centre it radiated out and spread as 
time went on, into the full circle of human activity, 
flinging its own philosophy and its own peculiar grace 
over the common detail of the common life of all of m. 
Like the seven lamps before the Throne of God, the 
seven mighty angels, and the seven stars, the seven 
sacraments shed over us a never-ceasing stream ot 
blessed influence. First there arc the priests, a holy 
order set apart and endowed with mysterious power, re- 
presenting Christ and administering His gifts. Christ, 
in his twelfth year, was presented in the temple, and 
first entered on His Father’s business ; and the baptized 
child, when it lias grown to an ago to become conscious 
of its vow and of its privilege, again renews it in full 
knowledge of what it undertakes, and receives again 
sacramentally a fresh gift of grace to assist it forward 
on its wav. In maturity it seeks a companion to share 
its pains and pleasures ; and, again, Christ is present 
to consecrate the union. Marriage, which, outside the 
t.nurch, only serves to perpetuate the curse and bring 
fresh inheritors of misery into the world. He made holy 
>y His presence at Cana, and chose it as the symbol to 
i epreseut His own mystic union with His Church. 

Jw 11 E!U . nts cannot live without at times some spot 
them. The atmosphere in which wo 
our IS mid Christ has anticipated 

wildprimc^' Christ did ponnnee forty davs in the 
was aW-ml-T r° ? n J ,duc Ilis °'vn flesh’ for that which 
to penanc/-i I>e i rfeCt - < * ItI Uot nee< * subduing, but to givo 
onr'houriy ablution!*^ VirtnC t0 Serve for ODr dail >’ ° r 
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Christ consecrates our birth ; Christ throws over us 
our baptismal robe of pure unsullied innocence. He 
strengthens us as we go forward. He raises us when 
we fail. He feeds us with the substance of His own 
most precious body. In the person of His minister He 
does all this for us, in virtue of that which in His own 
person He actually performed when a man living on 
this earth. Last of all, when all is drawing to its close 
with us, when life is past, when the work is done, and 
the dark gate is near, beyond which the garden of our 
eternal home is waiting to receive us. His tender care 
has not forsaken us. lie has taken away the sting of 
death, but its appearance is still terrible : and Ho will 
not leave us without special help at our last need. He 
tried the agony of the moment ; and He sweetens the 
cup for us before we drink it. We are dismissed to 
the grave with our bodies anointed with oil, which He 
made holy in His last anointing before His passion, 
and then all is over. We lie down and seem to decay 
— to decay — hut not all. Our natural body decays, 
the last remains of which we have inherited from 
Adam, but the spiritual body, that glorified substance 
which has made our life, and is our real body as we are 
in Christ, that can never decay, but passes off into the 
kingdom which is prepared for it; that other world 
where there is no sin, and God'ia all and in ail ! 

Such is the Philosophy of Christianity. It was worn 
and old when Luther found it. Our posterity 'rill care 
less to respect Luther for rending it in pieces, when it 
lias learnt to despise the miserable fabric which be 
stitched together out of its tatters. 
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In the ordinary branches of human knowledge 
inquiry, the judicious questioning of received opinion ^ 
lias been regarded as the sign of scientific vitality, * ie 
principle of scientific advancement, the very source 
and root of healthy progress and growth. If medicm 
had been regulated three hundred years ago by Act o 
Parliament ; if there had been Thirty-nine Articles o 
Physic, and every licensed practitioner had been com- 
pelled, under pains and penalties, to compound lus 
drugs by the prescriptions of Henry the Eighth s 
physician. Doctor Butts, it is easy to conjecture m 
what state of health the people of this country would 
at present he found. Constitutions have changed oath 
habits of life, and the treatment of disorders has 
changed to meet the new conditions. New diseases 
have shown themselves of which Doctor Butts had no 
cognisance ; new continents have given us plants with 
medicinal virtues previously unknown ; new sciences, 
and even the mere increase of recorded experience, 
have added a thousand remedies to those known to the 
ago of the Tudors. If the College of Physicians had 
been organized into a board of orthodoxy, and every 
novelty of .treatment had been regarded as a crime 
ngainst society, which a law had been established to 
“ 10 hundreds who die annuallv from prevent- 
thousantf-f 3 ' iavc ^ecu thousands and tens of 


12S 
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Astronomy is the most perfect of the sciences. The 
accuracy of the present theory of the planetary move- 
ments is tested daily and hourly by the most delicate 
experiments, and tho Legislature, if it so pleased, 
might enact the first principles of theso movements 
into a statute, without danger of committing the law 
of England to falsehood. Yet, if tho Legislature were 
to venture on any such paternal procedure, in a few 
years gravitation itself would be called in question, 
and the whole science would wither under the fatal 
shadow. There are many phenomena still unexplained 
to give plausibility to scepticism ; there are others 
more easily formularized for working purposes in the 
language of Ptolemy ; and there would he reactionists 
who would invite us to return to the safe convictions 
of our forefathers. What the world has seen the world 
may see again ; and were it once granted that astronomy 
were something to be ruled by authority, new Popes 
would imprison new Galileos ; the knowledge already 
acquired would be strangled in the cords winch were 
intended to keep it safe from harm, and, deprived 
of the free air on which its life depends, it would 
dwindle and die. 

A few years ago, an Inspector of Schools, a Mr 
Jellinger Symonds, opening, perhaps for the first time, 
an elementary book on astronomy, came on something 
which he conceived to be a difficulty in the theory of 
lunar motion. His objection was on the faco of it 
plausible. The true motions of the heavenly bodies 
arc universally the opposite of the apparent motions. 
Mr Symonds conceived that the moon could not revolve 
on its axis, because the same side of it was continually 
turned towards the earth ; and if it were connected 
witli the earth by a rigid bar — which, as be thought, 
would deprive it of power of rotation — the relative 
aspects of tho two bodies would remain unchanged. 
Ho sent his views to The Times. He appealed to the 
common sense of tho world, and common sense seemed 
to he on his side. The men of science were of course 
right; but a phenomenon, not entirely obvious, had 
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been hitherto explained in language which the general 
reader could not readily comprehend. A few wort = 
of elucidation cleared up the confusion. M r c do no 
recollect whether Mr Symonds was satisfied or no ; 
but most of us who had before received what the men 
of science told us with an unintelligent and langun 
assent, were set thinking for ourselves, and, as a resu 
of the discussion, exchanged a confused idea for a clear 
one. 

It was an excellent illustration of the triie 
of authority and of the value of open inquiry. I/ 10 
ignorant man has not as good a right to his own opinion 
as the instructed man. The instructed man, however 
right he may be, must not deliver his conclusions as 
axioms, and merely insist that they are true. Tho one 
asks a question, the other answers it, and all of us ar0 
the better for the business. . 

Now, let us suppose the same thing to have happened 
when tho only reply to a difficulty was an appeal to the 
Astronomer-lloyal, where the rotation of the inoon 
was an article of salvation decreed by the law of tl' e 
land, and where all persons admitted to hold <uh ce 
under the State were required to subscribe to it. y ie 
Astronomer-Royal — as it was, if we remember 
he was a little cross about it — would liave brongh 
an action against him in the Court of Arches ; 
Symonds would have been deprived of his inspector- 
ship~-for, of course, he would have been obstinate 
in his heresy ; the world outside would have had a* 1 * 
antecedent presumption that truth lay with the man 
i\ho was making sacrifices for it, and that there ivas 
little to be said in the way of argument for what could 
not stand without the help of tho law. Everybody 
could understand tbe difficulty ; not everybody would 

»ave taken tbe trouble to attend to tbe answer. Mr 

J monds would bare been a Coleuso, and a good many 
ft have been convinced in our secret hearts 

** little turned on its a\is as the drawing** 

room table. 

As it is in idea essential ,to a reverence for truth 
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to believe in its capacity for self-defence, so practically, 
in every subject except one, errors are allowed free 
room to express themselves, and the liberty of opinion 
which is the life of knowledge, as surely becomes the 
death of falsehood. A method — the soundness of 
which is so evident that to argue in favour of it is 
almost absurd — might be expected to have been applied, 
as a matter of course, to the one subject on which 
mistake is supposed to bo fatal, — where to come to 
wrong conclusions is held to be a crime for which the 
Maker of the universe has neither pardon nor pity. 
Yet many reasons, not difficult to understand. Lave 
long continued to exclude theology from the region 
where freo discussion is supposed to be applicable. 
That so many persons have a personal interest in the 
maintenance of particular views, would of itself be 
fatal to fair argument. Though they know themselves 
to be right, yet right is not enough for them unless 
there is might to support it, and those who talk most 
of faith show least that they possess it. But there are 
deeper and more subtle objections. The theologian 
requires absolute certainty, and there are no absolute 
certainties in science. The conclusions of science are 
never more than in a high degree probable ; they are 
no more than the best explanations of phenomena 
which are attainable in the existing state of knowledge. 
The most elementary laws are called laws only in 
courtesy. They are generalizations which are not 
considered likely to require modification, but which 
no one pretends to ho in the nature of the cause 
exhaustively and ultimately true. As phenomena 
become more complicated, and the data for the inter- 
pretation of them more inadequate, the explanations 
offered are put forward hypothetically, and are gradu- : 
a ted. by the nature of the evidence. Such modest , 
hesitation is altogether unsuited to the theologian, 
whose certainty increases with the mystery and obscu- 
rity of his matter ; bis convictions admit of no quali- », 
fication ; his truth is sure as the axioms of geometry ; 
-.lie knows what he believes, for ho has the evidence^ 
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in liis heart ; if ho inquire, it is with a foregone coil 
elusion, and serious doubt with him is sin. I* 1 ? 
vain to point out to him the thousand forms of °P inI 
for each of which the same internal witness is affirmc • 
The Mayo peasant crawling with hare knees 
splintered rocks on Croagli Patrick, the nun prostra 
before the imago of St Mary, the Methodist m 
spasmodic ecstasy of a revival, alike are conscio - 
of emotions in themselves which correspond to thei^ 
creed : the more passionate, or — as some would say 
the more unreasoning the piety, the louder and mor 
clear is the voice within. But these varieties are a 
embarrassment to the theologian. He finds no tau 
with the method which is identical in them all. ha - 
ever the party to which he himself belongs, he i- 
equaRy satisfied that he alone has the truth ; tho rest 
are under Illusions of Satan. . 

Again, wo hear — or we used to hear when tho High 
Church party were more formidable than they are at 
present— much about ‘ the right of private judgment - 
‘Why’, tlie eloquent Protestant would say, ‘should 1 


. right ,, 

sounds like a paradox to pay that free discussion t s 
interfered with by a cause which, above all otherpj 
would have been expected to further it ; but this m 
fact lias been the effect, because it tends to remove the 
grounds of theological belief beyond the province o> 
N° one talks of ‘ a right of privato judg: 
insic+o m a . n Jthing hut religion ; no one but a fool 



listen^ “-oojoow are authorities upon to ^ 

at anv mvo "l? 1 deference, aud tho ultimate authority 
wisest men l tlme 1S - tllc colIect 've general sense of tho 
the department to which tkcV 
whicif auid!odv !.r St - ri E ht , of private judgment 
the physician tn ?? 1Ins , lu suc h ea-ces is the choice ol 
P lysician to whom ho will trust his body, or of tho 
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counsel to whom he will commit the conduct of his 
cause. 'Dio expression, as it is commonly used, im- 
plies a belief that, iu matters of religion, the criteria 
of truth are different in kind from what prevail else- 
where, and the efforts which have been made to bring 
the notion into harmony with common sense and 
common subjects have not been very successful. The 
High Church party used to say, as a point against the 
Evangelicals, that either 'the right of private judg- 
ment meant nothing, or it meant that a man had a 
right to be in the wrong. c No said a writer in The 
Edinburgh Review, 'it means only that, if a man 
chooses to be in the wrong, no one else has a right to 
interfere with him. A man has no right to get drunk 
in his own house, but the policeman may not force a 
wav into his house and prevent him.' The illustration 
fails of its purpose. 

In the first place, the Evangelicals never contem- 
plated a wrong use of the thing ; they meant merely 
that they had a right to their own opinions as against 
the Church. They did not indeed put forward their 
claim quite so nakedly ; they made it general, as 
sounding less invidious ; but nobody ever heard an 
Evangelical admit a High Churchman’s right to be 
a High Churchman, or a Catholic’s right to be a 
Catholic. 

But secondly, society has a most absolute right to 
prevent all manner of evil— drunkenness and the rest 
of it, if it can — only iu doing so, society must not use 
means which would create a greater evii than it would 
remedy. As a man can by no possibility be doing 
anything but most foul wrong to himself in getting 
drunk, society does him no wrong, but rather does 
him the greatest benefit, if it can possibly keep him 
sober ; and in the same wav, as a false belief in sorious 
matters is among the greatest of misfortunes, so to 
drive it out of a man, by the whip, if it cannot be 
managed by persuasion, is" an act of brotherly love and 
affection, provided the belief really and truly is false, 
and you have a better to give him in the place of it. 
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The question is not what to do, hut merely ‘lioiv to do 
it’ ; although Mr Mill, in his love of ‘liberty’, thinks 
otherwise. Mr Mill demands for every man a right 
to say out his convictions in plain language, whatever 
they may he ; and so far as he means that there should 
he no Act of Parliament to prevent him, he is perfectly 
just in what he says. But when Mr Mill goes from 
Parliament to public opinion, when he lays down as a 
general principle that the free play of thought is un- 
wholesomely interfered with by society, he would take 
;l "'ay the sole protection which we possess from the 
inroads of any kind of folly. His dread of tyranny ir 
great, that he thinks a man better off with a false 
opinion of his own than with a right opinion inflicted 
upon him from without ; while, for our own part, we 
should be grateful for tyranny or for anything else 
which would perform so useful an office for us. 

Public opinion may be unjust at particular timc> 
and on particular subjects ; we believe it to bo both 
unjust and unwise on the matter of which we are at 
present speaking : but, on the whole, it is like the 
'euhlation of a house, which keeps the air pure. 
Much in this world has to be takcu for granted, and 
we cannot be for ever arguing over our first principles- 
t a man persists in talking of what he does not under' 

. and, lie is put down ; if lie sports loose views on 
morals at a decent dinner pnrtv, the better sort of 
|«mple fight sbv of him, and lie is not invited again i 
nccn!J ,r i.f* himself a Buddhist ora Mahometan, i* >' 

~ K * ,a * be has not adopted tlio=e beliefs 011 
eccentli f.” nvict '.°n, but rather in wilful levity and 
Men i Cl *' " ,,c ' 1 does not deserve to be tolerated, 
linii, ,M \ r H rl,t to m;, ke themselves bores and 
wholetn, ’ nm the common sense of mankind intlict-* 5 
‘ riebt nr , ‘.'"'‘""eniencos on those who carry their 
ufenchecW Jn'lgment * to any such extremities- 
so v.bnj,.^ ;’ .. '“ ‘anw in kind ns that which operates 
tingubbed ( ■", 10 fences. Mere folly is «- 

obtain a hcxrin- > objections reasonably urged 

nrc rea-onably met. New truth', 
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after encountering sufficient opposition to test tlicir 
value, make tlicir way into general reception. 

A furtlier cause wliick lias operated to prevent 
theology from obtaining the benefit of free discussion 
is the interpretation popularly placed upon the consti- 
tution of the Church Establishment. For fifteen 
centuries of its existence the Christian Church was 
supposed to he under the immediate guidanco of the 
Holy Spirit, which miraculously controlled its de- 
cisions, and precluded the possibility of error. This 
theory broke down at the Reformation, but it left 
behind it a confused sense that theological truth was 
in some way different from other truth ; and, partly on 
grounds of public policy, partly because it was sup- 
posed to have succeeded to the obligations and the 
rights of the Papacy, the State took upon itself to fix 
by statute the doctrines which should bo taught to the 
people. The distractions created by divided opinions 
were then dangerous. Individuals did not hesitate to 
ascribe to themselves the infallibility which they denied 
to the Church. Everybody was intolerant upon prin- 
ciple, and was ready to cut the throat of an opponent 
whom his arguments lmd failed to convince. The 
State, while it made no pretensions to Divine guidance, 
was compelled to interfere in self-protection ; and to 
keep the peace of the realm, and to prevent the nation 
from tearing itself in pieces, a body of formulas was 
enacted, for the time broad and comprehensive, within ' 
which opinion might be allowed convenient latitude,’ 
while forbidden to pass beyond tlie border. 

It might have been thought that in abandoning for 
itself, and formally denying to the Church, its preten- 
sions to immuuity from error, the State could not have 
intended to hind the conscience. When this or that 
law is passed, the subject is required to obey it, hut he 
is not required to approve of the law as just. The 
Prayer-Book and the Thirty-nine Articles, so far as 
they are made obligatory by Act of Parliament, are 
as much laws as any other statute. They are a rule to 
conduct; it is not easy to see why they should bo 
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more ; it is not easy to see why tliey slionld have been 
supposed to deprive clergymen of a right to then 
opinions, or to forbid discussion of their contents. 
The judge is not forbidden to ameliorate the law which 
lie administers. If in discharge of his duty he has t« 
pronounce a sentence which he declares at the same 
time that he thinks unjust, no indignant public accuses 
him of dishonesty, or requires him to resign his office. 
Hie soldier is asked no questions as to the legitimacy 
of the war on which he is sent to fight ; nor need he 
throw up lus commission if he think the quarrel a bad 
one. Doubtless, if a law was utterly iniquitous — if a 
war was unmistakably nicked — honourable men might 
feel uncertain what to do, and would seek some other 
profession rather than continue instruments of evil. 
Hut within limits, and in questions of detail, where the 
service is generally good and honourable, we leave 
opinion its free play, and exaggerated scrupulousness 
w ould be folly or something worse. Somehow or other, 
however, this wholesome freedom is not allowed to the 
clergymen. The idea of absolute inward belief has 
been substituted for that of obedience ; and the man 
°T) ln '■“king orders, signs tho Articles and accepts 
e rrayer-Honk, does not merely undertake to use the 
services m the one, and abstain from contradicting to 
b.'fi < j° n ? T ?k r: jti on the doctrines contained in the other; 
„ ' c 18 held to promise what no honest man, without 
undertake to promise— that ho will 
X„, nc to think to the end of his life as he thinks 
It W 6 S*]? 8 engagement, 
ana retire ^ hlS opmi ? ns change, he may resign,’ 
to sav tw nt0 -..J a ^ comm umon. We are not prepared 
ParhLwi t „t , ?l er i he Convocation of 1562, or the 
knew exactlv^k^v 117111 ^ 8 CD dorsed its proceedings, 
it i s quin, rl ean t> or did not mean; but 
alternative of a cW lat dld not contemplate the. 
they would 1 alergy7 ?l an s retirement. If tliey had, 
have abandoned 6 , p . rov ' lded means by which lie could.', 
committed for lir„t orders , and not have remained 
1,te t0 a Profession from which he could. 
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not escape. If flic popular flieory of subscription lio 
true, and the Articles arc articles of belief, a reason- 
able human being, when little more than a boy, 
pledges himself to a long scries of intricate and highly- 
Ilifficult propositions of abstrnse divinity. He under- 
takes never to waver or doubt — never to allow his 
mind to be shaken, whatever the weight of argument 
or evidence brought to bear upon him. That is to say, 
he promises to do wliat no man living has a right to 
promiso to do. He is doing, on the authority of 
Parliament, precisely what the Church of Homo 
required him to do on the authority of a Council. 

If a clergyman — in trouble amidst tbo abstruse sub- 
jects with which he has to deal, or unable to reconcilo 
some new-discovered truth of science with the estab- 
lished formulas — puts forward his perplexities ; if ho 
ventures a doubt of tbo omniscience of the statesmen 
and divines of the sixteenth century, which they them- 
selves disowned, there is an instant cry to have him 
stifled, silenced, or trampled down ; and if no longer 
punished in life and limb, to have him deprived of the 
means on which life and limb can be supported, while 
with ingenious tyranny he is forbidden to maintain 
himself by any other occupation. 

So for have we gone in this direction, that, when 
the Essays and Reviews appeared, it was gravely said — 
and said by men who bad no professional antipathy to 
them — that the writers had broken their faith. Lay- 
men were free to say what they pleased on such sub- 
jects ; clergymen were the hired exponents of the 
established opinions, and wore committed to them in 
, thought and word. It was one more anomaly where 
/ there were enough already. To say that the clergy, 
V who are set apart to study a particular subject, are to 
l be the only persons unpermitted to have an indepen- 
j; dent opinion upon it, is like saying that lawyers must 

’•} take no part in the amendment of the statute-book ; 

y that engineers must be silent upon mechanism ; and if 
'V an improvement is wanted in the art of medicine, 
A physicians may have nothing to say to it. 
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These causes would, perhaps. Lave been insufficient 
to repress free inquiry, if there had been on the pa 
of the really able men nmoii" ns a determination 
break tho ice ; in other words, if theology had I ,rc ' 
served the same commanding interest for the mo 
powerful minds with which it affected them tur 
hundred years ago. But on tho one hand, a sens , 
half serious, half languid, of the hopelessness of 1 1 
subject has produced an indisposition to meddle wi 
it ; on the other, there has been a creditable reluctanc 
to disturb by discussion the minds of the nncducatc 
or half-educated, to whom the established religion i- 
simply an expression of the obedience which they o 
to Almighty God, on tho details of which they ynn 
little, and are therefore unconscious of its difficulties, 
while in general it is the source of all that is best an 
noblest in their lives and actions. . 

This last motive no doubt deserves respect, but too 
force which it once possessed it possesses no longer- 
Tlio uncertainty which once affected only the more 
instructed extends now to all classes of society. A 
superficial crust of agreement, wearing thinner day by 
day, is undermined everywhere by a vague misgiving > 
and there is an unrest which will he satisfied only when 
tlio sources of it are probed to the core. Tho Church 
authorities repeat a series of phrases which thoy arc 
pleased to call answers to objections ; they treat the 
most serious grounds of perplexity as if they were 
puerile and trifling; while it is notorious that for a 
century past extremely able men have either not known 
what to say about them, or have not said what they 
thought. On the Continent tho peculiar English view 
has scarcely a single educated defender. Even in 
England the laity keep their judgment in suspense, or 
remain warily silent. 

What, religion are you, Mr Rogers?’ said a lady 
once. What religion, madnm ? I am of the religion 
ofyall sensible men.' 

‘And what is that? ’ she asked. ' AA sensible men. 
madam, keep that to themselves.* ’ 
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If Mr Rogers had gone on to explain himself, ho 
would have said, perhaps, that when the opinions of . 
those best able to judge are divided, the questions at 
issue are doubtful. Reasonable men who are unable to 
give them special attention withhold their judgment, 
while those who are able, form their conclusions with 
diffidence and modesty. But theologians will not 
tolerate diffidence ; they demand absolute assent, and 
will take nothing short of it ; and they affect, there- 
fore, to drown in foolish ridicule whatever troubles or 
displeases them. The Bishop of Oxford talks in the 
old style of punishment. The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury refers us to Usher as our guide in Hebrew 
chronology. The objections of the present generation 
of ‘ infidels he says, are the same which have been 
refuted again and again, and are such as a child might 
answer. 'Hie young man just entering upon the 
possession of his intellect, with a sense of responsi- 
bility for his belief, and more nnxions for truth than 
for success in life, finds, when he looks into the matter, 
that the Archbishop has altogether misrepresented it ; 
that in fact, like other official persons, ho had been 
using merely a stereotyped form of words, to which he 
attached no definite meaning. The words are repeated 
year after year, but the enemies refuse to bo exorcised. 
They come and come again, from Spinoza and Lessing- 
to Strauss and Renan. Tlio theologians have resolved ' ; 
no single difficulty ; they convince no one who is not ’ 
convinced already ; and a Colenso coming fresh to the . 
subject with no more than a year’s study, throws the 
Church of England into convulsions. 

If there were anv real danger that Christianity. .'? 
would cease to bo believed, it would he no more than -' 
a fulfilment of prophecy. The state in which the Souf 
of Man would find tho world at his coming ho did not p 
say would he a state of faith. But if that dark tiraeds^; 
ever literally to come upon the earth, there are lip jj 
present signs of it. The creed of eighteen centuries;';! 
is not about to fade away like an exhalation, nor am -i 
tho new lights of science so exhilarating that serious ': 
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persons con look with comfort to exchanging one for 
the other. Christianity lias abler advocates than its 
professed defenders, in those many quiet and humble 
men and women who in the light of it and tbo 
strength of it live holy, beautiful, and self-denying 
lives. The God that answers bv fire is the God whom 
mankind will acknowledge ; and so long as tho fruits 
of the Spirit continue to be visible in charity, in self- 
sacrifice, in those graces which raise human creatures 
above themselves, and invest them with that beauty of 
holiness which only religion confers, thoughtful per- 
sons will remain convinced that with them in some 


form or other is the secret of truth. The body 
will not thrive on poison, or the soul on falsehood ; 
and as the vital processes of health arc too subtle for 
science to follow ; as we choose our food, not by the 
most careful chemical analysis, but by the experience 
of its effects upon the system ; so when a particular 
belief is fruitful in nobleness of character, wo need 
trouble ourselves very little with scientific demonstra- 
tions that it is false. The most deadly poison may be 
chemically undistinguishable from substances which 
are perfectly innocent. Prussic acid, we are told, is 
formed (if the same elements, combined in tho same 
proportions, as gum-arabic. 

IVhat that belief is for which the fruits speak thus 
sa positively, it is less easy to divine. Religion from 
the beginning of time has expanded and changed with 
the growth of knowledge. The religion of the prophets 
was not the religion which was adapted to the hardness 
of heart of the Israelites of the Exodus. The Gospel 
set aside the Law; the creed of tho early Church was 
not the creed of the Middle Ages, any more than the 
creed of Luther and Cranmer was the creed of St 
au< ? Aquinas. Old tilings pass away, new 
o r ^a 0me m | lleir P lace 5 and they in their turn grow 
forms wWl? V rl C ° °. t £. e ? ; F et in of the many 
holvmon Wpr'" a t,an l t 5. 1,as ^™ed in the world, 
of the Snirit tv. dled » and have had the witness 

the Spirit that thoy were not far from the truth. It 
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may be that tbe faith which saves is the something held 
in common by all sincere Christians, and by those as 
well who should come from the east aud tho west, and 
sit down in tbe kingdom of God, when tho children of 
tho covenant would be cast out. It may be that the 
true teaching of our Lord is overlaid with doctrines ; 
and theology, when insisting on tho reception of its 
huge catena of formulas, may be binding a yoko upon 
onr necks which neither we nor our fathers were able 
to bear. 

But it is not the object of this paper to put forward 
either this or any other particular opinion. The writer 
is conscious only that he is passing fast towards the 
dark gate which soon wall close behind him. He 
believes that some kind of sincere and firm conviction 
on these things is of infinite moment to him, and, 
entirely diffident of his own power to find his way 
towards such a conviction, he is both ready and anxious 
to disclaim r nil right of private judgment’ in the 
matter. He wishes only to learn from those who are 
able to teach him. The learned prelates talk of the 
presumptuousness of human reason ; they tell us that 
doubts arise from the consciousness of sin and the 
pride of the unregenerate heart. The present writer, 
wliilo lie believes generally that reason, however in- 
adequate, is tho best faculty to which we have to trust, 
yet is most painfully conscious of the weakness of his 
own reason ; and once let the real judgment of the 
best and wisest men be declared — let those who are 
most capable of forming a sound opinion, after review- 
ing tho whole relations of science, history, and what 
is now received as revelation, tell us fairly how much 
of the doctrines popularly taught they conceive to he 
adequately established, how much to be uncertain, and 
how much, if anything, to be mistaken; thero is 
scarcely, perhaps, a single serious inquirer who would 
not submit with delight to a court which is the highest 
on earth. 

Mr Mansel tells us that in tho tilings of God reason 
is beyond its depth, that the wise and the unwise are on 
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tlie same level of incapacity, and tlia t ™ Nothin "• 
vvliat we find established, or we must belie c() jj_ 

M'e presume that Mr Mauscl’s dilemma itse • , 

elusion of reason. Do what ive will, reas i,„ c n vc 
must he ourultimate authority; and were the 
sense of mankind to declare Mr Manscl n_, > 
should submit to that opinion as readily as to au ■ 
But the collective sense of mankind is less acqmes 
He has been compared to a man sitting on t lie ^cn 
a plank and deliberately sawing off his seat. It sc - 
never to have occurred to him that, if he is right, 
has no business to be a Protestant. Mliat Mr Mam 
says to Professor Jowett, Bishop Gardiner in cnee 
replied to Frith and Ridley. Frith and Ridley ss* 
that transubstantiatiou was unreasonable ; Gardiner 
answered that there was the letter of Scripture for it, 
and that the human intellect was no measure of the 
power of God. Vet the Reformers somehow believed, 
and Mr Hansel by his place in the Church of England 
seems to agree with them, that the human intellect u as 
not so wholly incompetent. It might ho a weak guide,- 
hut it was better than uonc ; and they declared oii 
grounds of mere reason, that Christ being in heaven, 
and not on earth, ‘ it was contrary to the truth for a 
natural body to be in two places at once.’ The com- 
mon sense of the country uas of the same opinion, and 
the illusion was at an end. I 

There have been Aids to Faith produced lately, ant 
Replies to the Seven Essayists, Answers to Colcnso , anf 
much else of the kind. We regret to say that tlioV 
have done little for ns. The very life of our souls i ; 
at issue in the questions which have been raised, and 
we are fed with the professional commonplaces of tlif 
n closo S ui!d > mC!1 holding high office in 
.■itw mrch ’ ° r - ®M>ecting to hold high office there ; in 
a . stTOn S temporal interest in the 
<w * °( tl, ° institution which tliev represent. UV 
desire to know what U.ose of the cl'er-w tliii . ,,.1 
ove of truth is unconnected with tl.el? °- 

Lfc , we desire to know what the edneaFedTaymen, 
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the lawyers, the historians, the men of science, the 
statesmen think ; and these arc for the most part 
silent, or confess themselves modestly uncertain. The 
professional theologians alone are loud and confident ; 
but they speak in the old angry tone which rarely 
accompanies deep and wise convictions. They do not 
meet the real difficulties ; they mistake them, mis- 
represent them, claim victories over adversaries with 
whom they have never even crossed swords, and leap 
to conclusions with a precipitancy at which we can 
only smile. It has been the unhappy manner of their 
class from immemorial time ; thev call it zeal for the 
Lord, as if it were beyond all doubt that they were on 
God’s side — as if serious inquiry after truth was some- 
thing which they were entitled to resent. They treat 
intellectual difficulties as if they deserved rather to he 
condemned and punished than considered and weighed, 
and rather stop their ears and run with one accord 
upon any one who disagrees with them than listen 
patiently to what he has to say. 

We do not propose to enter, in detail upon the 
particular points which demand re-discussion. It is 
enough that the more exact habit of thought which 
science has engendered, and the closer knowledge of 
the value and nature of evidence, has notoriously made 
it necessary that the grounds should he reconsidered on 
which we are to believe that one country and one 
- people was governed for sixteen centuries on principles 
different from those which wo now find to prevail 
universally. One of many questions however shall he 
briefly glanced at, on which the real issue seems 
habitually to be evaded. 

Much lias been lately said and written on the 
authenticity of the Pentateuch and the other historical 
hooks of the Old Testament. The Bishop of Natal has 
thrown out in a crude form the critical results of the 
inquiries of the Germans, coupled with certain arith- 
metical calculations, for which he has a special aptitude. 
He supposes liimsclf to have proved that the first. five 
books of the Biblo are a compilation of unccrtaiu date. 
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full of inconsistencies nud impossibilities. The 
gists have replied that the objections are not . ' , g f 
conclusive, that tlio events described m th 0 f 

Exodus might possibly, under certain combmatio 
circumstances, havo actually taken place J n .{-not 
then pass to tho assumption that because a stor> 
necessarily false, therefore it is necessarily true, 
liavo no intention of vindicating- Dr Coleuso. 1 ~ 
theological training makes his arguments very * l | 
tlioso of his opponents, and lie and Dr njf 1 ) 

settle tlieir differences between themselves. yl 
question is at once wider and simpler than any trhif 
lias been raised in that controversy. Were it prove® 
beyond possibility of error that tlio Pentateuch ^ 
written by Moses, that those and all the hooks oft®*' 
Old and New Testaments were really the work of th® 
writers whoso names tliey hear; were the Mosaic 
inogony in harmony with physical discoveries; .a 0 ® 
were the supposed inconsistencies and contradictions 
shown to have no existence except in Dr Colenso’sk^' 
gination — we should not have advanced a single |st°P 
towards making good the claim put forward for th® 
Bible, that it is absolutely and unexceptionably true hi 
all its parts. The c genuineness and authenticity argu- 
ment* is irrelevant and needless. The clearest doiflOtt - 
stration of tlie human authorship of the Pentateuch 
proves nothing about its immunity from errors. I* 
there are no mistakes in it, it was not the workniui}* 
slap of man ; and if it was inspired bv the Holy Spin! 
there is no occasion to show that the hand of Moses 
was the instrument made use of. To the most excellent 
I ustones > t0 histories written by eve- 
witnesses of the facts which tliey describe, we accord 

coLetiT “ « C0U i ,Ie ’ 1C0 - highest intellectual 

SFw j- t l0 most admitted truthfulness, immunity 

state truth • a thJe°tl 3 - bSenCe ° f tom P tation to m!s ' 
i.mjV,. , * r “th , tlie^e tilings may secure ureat credi- 
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events in exactly the same way. Two witnesses in a 
court of law, while they agree in the main, invariably ■ 
iliffer in some particulars. It appears as if men could 
not relate facts precisely as they saw or as they heard 
them. The different parts of a story strike different • 
imaginations unequally ; and the mind, as tho circum- 
stances pass through it, alters their proportions uncon- 
sciously, or shifts the perspective. The credit which • 
we give to tho most authentic work of a man has 
no resemblance to that universal acceptance which is 
demanded for the Bible. It is not a difference of 
degree: it is a difference in kind; and we desire to 
know on what grouud this infallibility, which we do 
not question, but which is not proved, demands our 
belief. Very likely, the Bible is thus infallible. Unless 
it is, there can bo no moral obligation to accept the 
facts which it records ; and though there may be 
intellectual error in denying them,. there can bo no 

moral sin. Facts may be better or worse authenticated- 

but all tho proofs in tho world of tho genuineness and 
authenticity of tho human handiwork cannot establish : 
a claim upon the conscience. It might bo foolish to • 
question Thucydides’ account of Pericles, but no one 
would call it sinful. Men part with all sobriety of 
judgment when they come on ground of this kind. 
When Sir Henry Rawlinson read the name of Sen- 
uaclicrib on the Assyrian marbles., and found aUnsjp^j'i ' 
there to the Israelites in Palestine, we were told that a 
triumphant answer had been found to the cavils- of 
sceptics, and a convincing proof of the inspired truth 
of the Divine Oracles. Bad arguments in a good cause V, 
are a sure way to bring distrust upon it. Tbe Divine ' 
Oracles may bo true, and may he inspired ; hut' tbe\ 
discoveries at Nineveh certainly do not prove them so. 
No .one supposes that the Books of Kings or the - 
prophecies of Isaiah aud Ezekiel were the work of men 
who had no knowledge of Assyria or the Assyrian 1 
Princes. It is possible that in tho excavations at 
Carthage some Punic inscription may he found con- ', 
firming Livy's account of the battle of Cannaa ; but we 
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f-lmll not lie obliged to believe therefore inti ’ 

spi ration of Livy, or rather (for the argMOCntcOm^ 
tiiat) in the inspiration of the whole Lat ^ j s 

\Ve are not questioning the fact that . the »» ^ 
infallible ; wo desire only to be told on ' , rcs ts. 

that great and awful fact concerning it p P J ir ; ser 
It would seem, indeed, as if instinct liaa -lyng 
than argument, as if it had been felt t < _ erVC 
sport of this literal and close inspiration coi i.jdory 
the facts on which Christianity depends. » 

of the early world is a history everywhere o ^ 

’Hie leirendarv literature of every nation upon * , ll0 
tells the same stories of prodigies and 'T 01 ! 1 :® V ; n ter- 
appoarauces of the gods upon earth, and ot tn . 
course with men. Tlie lives of the saints^ 
Catliolic Church, front the time of the Apostles ^ 
present day, aro a complete tissue of miracle , 
sembling and rivalling those of the Gospels. so , car 
these stories arc romantic and imaginative ; some * 
literal, and prosaic ; some rest on mere tradition ; s 
on tlie sworn testimony of eye-witnesses; 60 Die 
obvious fables ; some arc as well authenticated as uj 
of sucli a kind cau be authenticated at all. Their 
testant Cliristiau rejects every ono of them — rcj cc 
them without inquiry — involves those for which tlie 
is good authority and those for which there is none. 
little in oile absolute, contemptuous, and sweeping 
denial. Too Protestant Christian feels it more liken, 
in the words of Hume, that men should deceive or j'C 
deceived/ than that the laws of nature should he 
violated,' At this moment we arc beset with reports of 
conversations with spirits, of tables miraculously lifted; 
of hands projected out of tlie world of shadows into 
tills mortal life. An unusnally ahlo, accomplished 
person, accustomed to deal with common-sense facts, a 
celebrated political economist, and notorious for busi- 
ness-like habits, assured this writer that a certain 
mesmerist, who was my informant’s intimate friend, 
'k f aise ,d a deed girl to life. Wo should heliove tho 
people who tell ns these things in any ordinary matter : 
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they would be admitted into a court of justice as go oi 
witnesses in a criminal case, and a jury would bang ji 
man on their word. The person just now alluded to is 
incapablo of telling a wilful lie ; yet our experience ol 
the regularity of nature on one side is so uniform, and 
our experience of the capacities of human folly on the 
other is so large, that when people tell us these 
wonderful stories, most of us are contented to smile ! 
and we do not care so much as to turn out of our W'ay 
to examine them. 

The Bible is equally a record of miracles ; but as 
from other histories we reject miracles without hesita- 
tion, so of those in the Bible wo insist on the universal 
acceptance : the former are all false, the latter are all 
true. It is evident that, in forming conclusions so 
sweeping as these, we cannot even suppose that we are 
being guided by what is called historical evidence. 
Were it admitted that, as a whole, the miracles of the 
Bible are better authenticated than the miracles of the 
saints, we should be far removed still from any largo 
inference, that in the one set there is no room for false- 
hood, in the other no room for truth. The writer or 
writers of the Books of Kings are not known. Tho 
hooks themselves are in fact confessedly taken from 
older writings which are lost ; and the accounts of tho 
great prophets of Israel are a counterpart, curiously 
like, of those of the mediaeval saints. In many in- 
stances, the authors of the lives of these saints were 
their companions and friends. Why do we feel so sure 
that what we are told of Elijah or Elisha took place 
exactly as we read it? Why do we reject the account 
of St Columba.or St Martin as a tissue of idle fable ? 
MTiy should not God give a power to tho saint which 
He had given to the prophet? Wc can produce no 
reason from tho nature of things, for wo know not what 
tho nature of things is ; and if down to the death of 
the Apostles tho ministers of religion were allowed to 
prove their commission by working miracles, what 
right have we, on grounds cither of history or phil- 
osophy, to draw a clear line at the death of St John — 
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to sav that before that time all such stories were true, 
and after it all were false? 

There is no point on which Protestant controver- 
sialists evade the real question more habitually than ^on 
that of miracles. They accuse those who withhold that 
unreserved and absolute belief uhich they require tor 
all which they accept themselves, of denying that 
miracles are impossible. That they assume to be the 
position taken up by the objector, and proceed easily to 
argue that man is no judge of the power of God. Cu 
course he is not. No sane man ever raised liis narrow 
understanding into a measure of the possibilities of the 
universe ; nor does any person with any pretensions to 
religion disbelieve in miracles of some kind, i o praj 
is to e.\pcct a miracle. When wo pray for the reco’. erv 
of a sick friend, for the gift of any blessing, or t lie 
removal of any calamity, we expect tlint God will d0 
something by an act of ilis personal will which other- 
wise would not liaro been dime — that He will suspend 
the ordinary relations of natural cause and effect ; and 
this is the very idea of a miracle. The thing wo pray 
for may be given us, and no miracle may have taken 
place. It may be given to us by natural causes, nud 
would have occurred whether we had prayed or not. 
But prayer itself in its very essence implies a belief in 
the possible intervention of a power which is above 
nature. The question about miracles is simply 0110 of 
evidence — whether iu any given case the proof is so 
strong that no room is left for mistake, exaggeration, 
or illusion, while more evidence is required to establish 
a fact antecedently improbable than is sufficient for a 
common occurrence. 

It lias been said recently by r A Layman’, in a letter 
to Mr Maurice, that the resurrection "of our Lord is as 
well authenticated as the death of Julius Cresar. It 
is far better authenticated, unless we are mistaken 
iu^supposing tbo Bible inspired ; or if we admit as 
evidence that inward assurance of the Christian, which 
would make him rather dio than disbelieve a truth 
so dear to him. But if tlib layman meant that there 
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was as much proof of it, in the sense in which proof 
is understood in a conrt of justice, lie could scarcely 
have considered what lie was saying. Julius Ctesar 
was killed in a public place, in the presence of friend 
and foe, in a remarkable but still perfectly natural 
manner. The circumstances were minutely known 
to all the world, and were never denied or doubted 
by any one. Our Lord, however, seems purposely 
to have withheld such public proof of bis resurrection 
as would have left no room for unbelief. He showed 
himself 'not to all the people’ — not to his enemies, 
whom his appearance would have overwhelmed — but 
‘to witnesses ebosen before’; to tbe circle of bis own 
friends. There is no evidence which a jury could 
admit that be was ever actually dead. So unusual was 
it for persons crucified to die so soon, that Pilate, wo 
are told, ‘marvelled*. The subsequent appearances 
were strange, and scarcely intelligible. Those who 
saw him did not recognize him till he was made known 
to them in the breaking of bread. He was visible and 
invisible. He was mistaken by those who were most 
intimate with him for another person ; nor do the 
accounts agree which are given by tbe different Evan- 
gelists. Of investigation in the modern sense (except 
in the one instance of St Thomas, and St Thomas was 
rather rebuked than praised) there was none, and 
could he none. The ovidenco offered was different 
in kind, and the blessing was not to those who satisfied 
themselves of the truth of the fact by a searching 
inquiry, but who gave their assent with the unhesitating 
confidence of lore. 

St Paul’s account of bis own conversion is an instance 
of tbe kind of testimony which then worked the 
strongest conviction. St Paul, a fiery fanatic on a 
mission of persecution with the midday Syrian sun 
streaming down upon bis licad, was struck to the 
ground, and saw in a vision our Lord in the air. If . 
such a thing were to occur at tbe present day, and if 
a modern physician were consulted about it, he would 
say, without hesitation, that it was an effect of an over- 
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heated brain, and that there was nothing in J & 
ordinary or unusual. If the impression left t>J 
nnpenrnnre had been ton strong' for such nn.explana 
to l»e satisfactory, the person to whom it occur > 
especially if ho was a man of St.laul s mtcllc > 
stature, would hare at once examined into too • 
othenvise known, connected with the subject ot w 
he had seen. St Paul had evidently before disbeltci cu 
our fiord's resurrection— had disbelieved itfierccly n 
passionately ; « e should have expected that ho wo 
at once have sought for those who could best hate 
him the details of the truth. St Paul, however, 
nothing of the kind. He went for a year into Arnma, 
and when at last lie returned to Jerusalem, ho ra 
held aloof from those who had been our Lord s c i 
panions, and who had witnessed his ascension, 
saw l’etcr, ho saw Janies ; 'of the re c t of tho aposti 
saw he none.’ To him evidently the Pf 00 * J?‘ 11 
resurrection was the vision which lie had himself seen. 
It was to that which he always referred when called on 
for a defenco of his faith. 

Of 01 idcnco for tho resurrection, in the common 
sense of tho word, there may be enough to show that 
something extraordinary occurred ; but not enough, 
unless no assume tho fact to be true on far other 
grounds, to produco any absolute and unhesitating 
conviction, and inasmuch ns the resurrection is the 
keystone of Christianity, tho belief in it must be some- 
thing far different from that suspended judgment in 
which history alone would leave us. 

Human testimony, wo repeat, under the most 
favourable circumstances imaginable, knows nothing 
of 'absolute certainty’; and if historical facts are 
bound up with the creed, and if they are to be received 
with the same completeness as tho laws of conscience, 
they rest, and must rest, either on the divine truth 
o Scripture, or on tho divine witness in ourselves, 
tin human evidence tl.o miracles of St Teresa and 

of tbS Tc^ne„r " " cU CStablished “ 
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M. Ernest Renan 1ms recently produced an account 
of the Gospel story which, written as it is by a man 
of piety, intellect, and imagination, is spreading rapidly 
through the educated world. Carrying out the prin- 
ciples with which Protestants have swept modern history 
clear of miracles to their natural conclusions, ho dis- 
misses all that is miraculous from the life of our Lord, 
and endeavours to reproduce the original Galilean 
youth who lived, and taught, and died in Palestine 
eighteen hundred years ago. Wo have no intention 
of reviewing M. Renan, fie will be read soon enough 
by many who would better consider their peace of 
mind by leaving him alone. For ourselves, we are 
unable to see by what right, if he rejects the miraculous 
part of the narrative, he retains the rest ; the imagina- 
tion and the credulity which invent extraordinary 
incidents, invent ordinary incidents also ; and if the 
divine element in the life is legendary, the human may 
be legendary also. But there is one lucid passage in 
the introduction which we commeud to the perusal of 
controversial theologians : 

f No miracle such as those of which early histories 
arc full has taken place under conditions which science 
can accept. Experience shows, without exception, 
that miracles occur only in times and in countries in 
which miracles are believed in, and in the presence of 
persons who are disposed to believe them. No miracle 
lias ever been performed before an assemblage of 
spectators capable of testing its reality. Neither un- 
educated people, nor even men of the world, have the 
requisite capacity ; great precautions are needed, and 
a long habit of scientific research. Have we not seen 
men of the world in our own time become the dupes 
of tho most childish and absurd illusions? And if it. 
be certain that no contemporary miracles will bear 
investigation, is it not possible that tho miracles of 
the past, were we able to examine into them in detail, 
would be found equally to contain an element of error ? 
It is not in the name of this or that philosophy, it is 
in the name of an experience which never varies, that 
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v.e lnwii.li miracles from history. H e do wot sav a 
miracle is impossible — wo say oniv that no .miracle was 
ever yet been proved. Let a worker of miracles come 
forward to-morrow with pretensions serious enough to 
deserve examination. Let us suppose him to announce 
that he is able to raise a dead man to life, yhat 
would bo done? A committee would bo appointed 
composed of physiologists, physicians, chemists, and 
persons accustomed to exact investigation ; a body 
would then be selected which the committee would 
assure itself was really dead ; and a place would he 
chosen where the experiment was to take place. 
Every precaution would, be taken to leave iw opening 
for uncertainty ; and if, under tho=e condition^ the 
restoration to life was effected, a probability would ho 
arrived at, which would be almost equal to certainty. 
An experiment, however, should always admit of 
being repeated. H’liat a man has done once be should 
he able to do again ; and in miracles there can he no 
question of case or difficulty. The performer would 
ho requested to repeat the operation under other 
circumstances upon other bodies ; and if lie succeeded 
on every occasion, two points would bo established : 
first, that tbbre may bo in thi* world such things ns 
supernatural operations ; and. secondly, that the 
power to perform them i= delegated to, or belongs to, 
particular persons. Rut who does not perceive that 
no miraclo was ever performed under such conditions 
as these ? ’ 


our own time, winch Protestant theologians employ 
TOt the whole cycle of Catholic miracles, and winch 
1 1. Renan is only carrying to its logical conclusions in 
applying to the history of our Lord, if the Gospels are 
tried by the mere tests of historical criticism. The 
Cospcls thomselves tell us whv M. Renan’s conditions 
were never satisfied. Miracles were not displayed in' 
the presence of sceptics to establish scientific truth* 
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When the adulterous generation sought after a sign,- 
the sign was not given ; nay, it is even said that in the 
presence of unbelief, our Lord was not able to work , 
miracles. But science lias less respect for that un- 
doubting and submissive willingness to believe ; and it • 
is quite certain that if we attempt to establish the 
truth of the New Testament on the principles of Paley 
— if with Professor Jowctt ‘ wo interpret the Bible as 
any other book’, the clement of miracle which has 
evaporated from the entire surface of human history 
will not maintain itself in the sacred ground of the 
Gospels, and the facts of Christianity will melt in our 
bands like a snow-ball. 

Nothing less than a miraculous history can sustain 
tho credibility of miracles, and nothing could bo more 
likely, if revelation be a reality and not a dream, than 
that the history containing it should be saved in its 
composition from the intermixture of human infirmity. 
This is the position in which instinct long ago taught 
Protestants to entrench themselves, and where alone 
they can hope to hold their ground : once established 
in these lines, they were safo and unassailable, nnless 
it could be demonstrated that any fact or facts related 
in the Bible were certainly untrue. 

Nor would it be necessary to say any more upon the 
subject, Tlio.se who believed Christianity would admit 
tho assumption; those who disbelieved Christianity 
would repudiate it. The argument would he narrowed, 
to that plain and single issue, and tho elaborate 
treatises upon external evidence would cease to bring 
discredit upon tho cause by their fcobleuess. Un- 
fortunately — and this is tho true secret of our present 
distractions — it seems certain that in some way or 
other this belief in inspiration itself requires to bo 
revised. We nro compelled to examine moro precisely 
what wo mean by the word. The account of tho 
creation of man and the world which is given in 
Genesis, and which is made by St Paul tho basis’ of 
his theology, has not yet been reconciled with facts 
which science knows to ho truo. Death was in the 
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world lieforc Adam’s sin, and unless Adam’s age lie 
thrust back to a distance wliicli no ingenuity can 
torturo the letter of Scripture into recognizing, men 
and women lived and died upon the earth whole 
millenniums before the Eve of Sacred History listene 
to the temptation of the snake. Neither has any suen 
deluge as that from which, according to the received 
interpretation, the ark saved Noah, swept over tuo 
globe within the human period. We are told that it 
was not God’s purpose to anticipate the natural course 
of discovery : as the story of the creation was written 
in human language, so the details of it may liavo been 
adapted to tho existing state of human knowledge. 
The Bible, it is said, was not intended to teach men 
science, but to teach them what was necessary for the 
moral training of their souls. It may bo that 1 11s is 
true. Spiritual grace affects the moral character 01 
men, but leaves their intellect unimproved. Tho mos 
religious men are as liablo as atheists to ignorance 0 
ordinary facts, and inspiration may bo only mfalnu 
when it touches on truths necessary to salvation. Bn 
if it bo so, there are many things in the Biblo which 
must become as uncertain as its geology or its astronomy. 
There is the long secular history of the Jewish people. 
Let it be once established that there is room for error 
anywhere, and we have no security for secular history. 
The inspiration of tho Bible is the foundation of our 
whole belief ; and it is a grave matter if we are un- 
certain to what extent it reaches, or how much and 
what it guarantees to us as true. lVe cannot live on 
probabilities. The faith in which we can live bravely 
and die in peace must be a certainty, so far as it pro- 
fesses to be a faith at all, or it is notliing. It may be 
that all intellectual efforts to arrive at it are in vain ; 


that it is given to those to whom it is given, and with- 
held from those from whom it is withheld. It may bo 
that the existing belief is undergoing a silent modifica- 
tion, like those to which tins dispensations of religion 
hayo been successively subjected ; or, again, it may ho 
that to tho creed as it is already established there is 
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nothing to be added, and nothing any more to bo taken 
from it. At this moment, however, the most vigorous 
minds appear least to see their way to a conclusion ; 
and notwithstanding all the school and church building, 
the extended episcopate, and the religious newspapers, 
a general doubt is coming up like a tkwedersterav 
against the wind, and blackening the sky. Those who 
cling most tenaciously to the faith in which they were 
educated, yet confess themselves perplexed. They 
know what they believe ; but why they believe it, or 
why they should require others to believe, they cannot 
tell or cannot agree. Between the authority of the 
< hurcli and the authority of tlio Bible, the testimony 
of history and the testimony of tlio Spirit, the ascer- 
tained tacts of science and the contradictory facts 
which seem to bo revealed, the minds of men are tossed 
to and fro, hnrrasscd by the changed attitude in which 
scientific investigation has placed ns all towards 
accounts of supernatural occurrences. Wo tlirust tlio 
subject aside ; we take refuge in practical work ; we 
believe, perhaps, that tlio situation is desperate, and 
hopeless of improvement ; we refuse to let the question 
be disturbed. But we cannot escape from our shadow, 
and the spirit of uncertainty will haunt the world like 
an uneasy ghost, till we take it by the throat like men. 

We return then to the point from, which we set out. 
The time is past for repression. Despotism has done 
its work ; hut the day of despotism is gone, and the 
only remedy is a full and fair investigation. Tilings 
will never right themselves if they are let aloue. It is< 
idle to say peace when there is no peace ; and tlio con- . 
cealed imposthume is more dangerous than an open 
wound. The law in this country has postponed our 
trial hut cannot save us from it ; and the questions 
which have agitated the Continent are agitating us at 
last. The student who twenty years ago was contented 
with the Greek and Latin fathers and the Anglican 
divines, now reads Ewald and Renan. The Church 1 
authorities still refuse to look their difficulties in tlio 
face : they prescribe for mental troubles the established 
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doses of Paley and Pearson ; they refuse dangerous 
questions as sinful, and tread the round of common- 
place in placid comfort. But it will not avail. Their 
pupils grow to manhood, and fight the battle for them- 
selves^ unaided by those who ought to have stood by 
them in their trial., and could not or would not, and 
the bitterness of those conflicts, and the end of most of 
them in heart-broken uncertainty or careless indiffer- 
ence, is too notorious to all who care to know about 
such things. 

AVc cannot afford year after year to ho distracted 
with the tentative scepticism of essayists and reviewers. 
In a healthy condition of public opinion such a hook 
as Bishop Coleuso’s would have passed unnoticed, or 
rather would never have been written, for the diffi- 
culties with which it deals would have been long ago 
met and disposed of. When questions rose in the 
early and middle ages of the Church, they were 
decided by councils of tho wisest : those best able to 
judge met together, and compared their thoughts, and 
conclusions were arrived at which individuals could 
accept and act upon. At the beginning of tho Eng- 
lish Reformation, alien Protestant doctrine was 
struggling for reception, and the old belief was merg- 
ing in the new, the country was deliberately held in 
formal suspense. Protestants and Catholics were set 
to preach on altemato Sundays in tho same pulpit ; 
the subject was discussed freely in the ears of tho 
people ; and at last, when all had been said ou both 
sides. Convocation and Parliament embodied the result 
m formulas. Councils will no longer answer the pur- 
po-e; the clergy have no longer a superiority of 
intellect or cultivation ; and a conference of prelates 
-rom all parts of Christendom, or even from all depart- 
"V:’' 4 : 0 of 14,0 English Church, uould not present an 
rall ying Fjiectacle. Parliament may no longer meddle 
7‘ 4h opinions unless it he to untie the chains which it 

letter 4 I" 0 <x '" luriL ' s i^o- But ’'otter than Councils, 
hotter than Parliament, is that 
free di cation through n free press which i$ the fittest 
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instrument for tlie discovery of truth, and the most 
effectual means for preserving it. 

We shall he told, perhaps, that wo are heating the 
air — that the press is free, and that all men may and 
do write what they please. It is not so. Discussion 
is not free so long as the clergy who take any side but 
one are liable to he prosecuted and deprived of their 
means of living; it is not free so long as the expression 
of doubt is considered as a sin by public opinion and ns 
a crime by the law. So far are we from free discussion, 
that the world is not yet agreed that a free discussion 
is desirable ; and till it bo so agreed, the substantial 
intellect of the country will not throw itself into the 
question. The battle will continue to be fought by 
outsiders, who suffice to disturb a repose which they 
cannot restore ; and that.collective voice of the national 
understanding, which alone can give back to us a 
peaceful and assured conviction, will not be heard. 
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Tin: question will one day be asked, how it Las^ been 
that, in spite of the high pretensions of us English to 
a superior reverence for tho Bible, we have done so 
little in comparison with our continental contem- 
poraries towards arriving at a proper understanding of 
it. The books named below 1 form but a section of a 
long list which has appeared during the last few years 
on the Book of Job alone ; and this book has not 
received any larger share of attention than the others, 
either of the Old or tho New Testament, ^IHbatcver 
be the nature or tho origin of these books (and on this 
point there is much difference of opinion among the 
Germans as among ourselves) they are all agreed, 
orthodox and unorthodox, that at least we should 
endeavour to understand them ; and that no efforts can 
be too great, either of research or criticism, to discover 
their history, or elucidate their meaning. 

Wo shall assent, doubtless, eagerly, perhaps noisily 
and indignantly, to so obvious a truism ; but our own 
efforts m the same direction will not bear us out. Able 
men in England employ themselves in matters of a 
more practical character ; and while wc refuso to arail 
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ourselves of what lias been done elsewhere, no book, 
or books, which we produce on the interpretation of 
Scripture acquire more than a partial or an ephemeral 
reputation. The most important contribution to our 
knowledge on this subject which has been made in 
these recent years is the translation of tlio ’ Library of 
the Fathers', by which it is about as rational to sup- 
pose that the analytical criticism of modern times can 
be superseded, as that tiie place of Herman and 
Eindorf could be supplied by an edition of the old 
scholiasts. 

It is, indeed, reasonable that as long as we are per- 
suaded that our English theory of the Bible, ns a 
whole, is the right one, we should shrink from contact 
with investigations which, however ingenious in them- 
selves, are based on what we know to be a false 
foundation. But there are some learned Germans 
whose orthodoxy would pass examination at Exeter 
Hall ; and there are many subjects, such, for instance, 
as the present, on which all their able men are agreed 
in conclusions that cannot rationally give offence to 
any one. For the Book of Job, analytical criticism 
has only served to clear up the uncertainties which 
havo hitherto always hung about it. It is now con- 
sidered to be, ^beyond all doubt, a genuine Hebrew 
original, completed by its writer almost in the form in 
which it now remains to us. The questions on the 
authenticity of the Prologue and Epilogue, which once 
were thought important, have given way before a 
more sound conception of the dramatic unity of the 
entire poem ; ana the volumes before us contain 
merely an inquiry into its meaning, bringing, at the 
same time, all the resources of modern scholarship and 
historical and mythological research to bear upon the 
obscurity of separate passages. It is the most difficult 
of all the Hebrew compositions — many words occurring 
in it, and many thoughts, not to be found elsewhere in 
the Bible. How difficult our translators found it may 
be seen by the number of words which they were 
obliged to insert in italics, and the doubtful renderings 
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which they have suggested' 

stance of tills, in passing, we will notice m thisplAC^ 
it will be familiar to every one as the passage quotes 
at the opening of the English burial - <?en ’ 1 'v> ■■ 
adduced as one of the doctrinal proofs of Bio ros ^ 
tion of the body :- r I know that my Redeemer liveth 
and that He shall stand at the latter day upon tus 
cartli ; and though, after my skin worms destrojvtm. 
Mg, yet in my flesh I shall see God. So tll,s R?^ 
stands in the ordinary version. But 


m vmv . ,1 ATwirinn! 

italics have nothing answering to them in tlio o g* 

— they were all added by the translators to. ... 



- without’ my flesh. It is but to write out the verses, 
‘"omitting tlio conjectural additions, and making .... 
one small but vital correction, to see how .nwi ; . 
support is there for so largo a conclusion: I 
that my Redeemer liveth, and shall stan d at th e latter 
I I upon tlio earth ; and after my skin I ~1 
this l l ; yet without my flesh I shall see Goa.: 
there is any doctrine of a resurrection here, it is. 
resurrection precisely not of the body, hut _of t ; 
spirit. And now let us only add, that tlio wora trans- 
lated Redeemer is the technical expression for tu 
‘ avenger of blood ’ ; aud that tlie second paragraph 
ought to bo rendered ‘and one to come after mo (m) ‘ 
next of kin, to whom the avenging my injuries belongs/ 
shall stand upon my dust,’ and we shall sec how much, 
was to be done towards tho mere exegesis of the text.'; 
This is an extreme instance, and no ono will question; 
the general beauty and majesty of our translation /but; 
there aro mauy mythical and physical nllusions: 
scattered over tlio poem, which, in tlio sixteenth' 
century, thero were positively no means of -under*/ 
standing; and perhaps, too, thero wore mental 
tendencies in the translators themselves wliich pro-/ 

foliowed : ' t!lCr ^ ^ "Icrome, whom our trunslntors lmvc. 
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vented tliem from adequately apprehending' even the 
drift and spirit of it. The form of the story was too 
stringent to allow such tendencies any latitude ; hut 
they appear, from time to time, sufficiently to produce 
serious confusion. With these recent assistances, 
therefore, we propose to say something of the nature 
of this extraordinary book — a book of which it is to 
say little to call unequalled of its kind, and which will 
one day, perhaps, when it is allowed to stand on its 
own merits, be seen towering up alone, far away above 
all the poetry of the world. How it found its way 
into the Canon, smiting as it does through and through 
the most deeply-seated Jewish prejudices, is the chief 
difficulty about it now ; to be explained only by a 
traditional acceptance among the sacred books, dating 
back from the old times of the national greatness, 
when the minds of the people were hewn in a larger 
type than was to be found among the Pharisees of the 
great synagogue. But its authorship, its date, and its 
history, are alike a mystery to us : it existed at the 
time when tho Canon was composed ; and this is all 
that wo know beyond what we can gather out of the 
language and contents of the poem itself. 

Before going further, however, wo must make room 
for a few remarks of a very general kind. Let it have 
been written when it would, it marks a period in which 
tho religious convictions of thinking men were passing 
through a vast crisis ; aud we shall not understand it 
without having before us clearly something of tho 
conditions which periods of such a kind always and 
necessarily exhibit. 

The history of religious speculation appears in 
extreme outline to have been of the following char- 
acter. We may conceive mankind to have been origin- 
ally launched into the universe with no knowledge 
either of themselves or of the scene in which they ■ 
•were placed; with no actual knowledge, hut dis- 
tinguished from the rest of tho creation by a faculty' 
of gaining knowledge ; and first unconsciously, and 
afterwards consciously and. laboriously, to have com- - 
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mcnccd that long series of experience and observation 
which lias accumulated in thousands of years to 
what we now see around us. Limited on ali suies 
by conditions which they must have felt to be none o. 
their own imposing, and finding everywhere forces 
working, over which they had no control, the. tear 
which they would naturally entertain of these inviMulo 
and mielitv agents awimed, under the direction of an 
idea which we may perliap- call inborn and inherent ill 
human nature, a more generous character of reverence 
and awe. The laws ot the outer world, as tlicj 
covered them, they regarded as the decrees, or as the 
immediate energies, of personal beings; and .^Know- 
ledge grew up among them, they looked upon it, net «' 
knowledge of nature, but of God, or the gods- 
early paganism appears, on caretul examination, 
have arisen out of a consecration of tbo first rudiments 
of physical or speculative science. The twelve labours 
of Hercules arc tbo labours of the sun, of which 
Hercules is an old name, through the twelve signs. 
Chronos, or time, being measured by the npjwrcni- 
motion of the heavens, is figured as their child ; lime, 
the universal parent, devours its own offspring, yet is 
again itself, in the high faith of a human soul con- 
scious of its power and its endurance, supposed to be 
baffled and dethroned by Zeus, or life ; nud so on 
through all tbo elaborate tbeogonies of Greece and 
Egypt. They arc no more than real insight into real 
phenomena, allegorized as time went on, elaborated by 
fancy, or idealized by imagination, but never losing 
their original character. 

Tlius paganism, in its very nature, was expansive, 
self-developing, and, as Hr flnme observed, tolerant ; 
a new god was welcomed to tlic Pantheon as a new 
scientific discovery is welcomed by the Royal Society; 
and the various nations found no difficulty in inter- 
ghangiug tlicir divinities — a new god either represent- 
*} De ' v power not hitherto discovered, or one with 
,u?ch they were already familiar under a new name. 
11 ith such a power of adaptation and enlargement, if 
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there had been nothing more in it than this, such a 
system might have gone on accommodating itself to the 
change of times, and keeping pace with the growth of 
human character. Already in its later forms, as the 
unity of nature was more clearly observed, and the 
identity of nature throughout the known world, the 
separate powers were subordinating themselves to a 
single supreme king ; and, as the poets had originally 
personified the elemental forces, the thinkers were 
reversing the earlier process, and discovering the law 
under the person. Happily or unhappily, however, 
what they could do for themselves they could not do for 
the multitude. Phoebus and Aphrodite had been made 
too human to he allegorized. Humanized, and yet, we 
may say, only half-humanized, retaining their purely 
physical nature, and witiiout any proper moral attribute 
at all, these gods and goddesses remained to the many 
examples of sensuality made beautiful ; and, as soon as 
right and wrong came to have a meaning, it was im- 
possible to worship any more those idealized despisers 
of it. The human caprices and passions which served 
at first to deepen the illusion, justly revenged them- 
selves. Paganism became a lie, and perished. 

In the meantime, the Jews (and perhaps some other 
nations, but the Jews chiefly and principally) had been 
moving forward along a road wholly different. Break- 
ing early away from the gods of nature, they advanced 
along the line of their moral consciousness ; and 
leaving the nations to study physics, philosophy, and 
art, they confined themselves to man and to human 
life. Their theology grew up round the knowledge of 
-good and evil, and God, witli them, was the supreme 
Lord of the world, who stood towards man in the 
l-elation of a ruler aud a judge. Holding such a faith, 
to them the toleration of paganism was an impossibility; 
the laws of nature might bo many, but the law of 
conduct was one ; there was one law and one king; and . 
the conditions under which lie governed the world, as 
embodied in the Decalogue or other similar code, were , 
looked upon as iron and inflexible certainties, unalter- 
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under the complications of more artificial polities; and 
the oppression or injury of man by man was open, 
violent, obvious, and therefore easily understood. 
Doubtless, therefore, in such a state of tilings it would, 
ou the whole, bo true to experience that, judging 
merely by outward prosperity or the reverse, good and 
bad men would be rewarded and punished ns such in 
this actual world ; so far, that is, ns the administration 
of such rewards and punishments was left in the power 
of mankind. But theology could not content itself 
with general tendencies. Theological propositions 
then, as much as now, were held to ho absolute, 
universal, admitting of no exceptions, and exjilaining 
every phenomenon. Superficial generalizations were 
construed into inmmtablo decrees ; the God of this 
world was just and righteous, and temporal prosperity 
or wretchedness were dealt out by him immediately by 
his own will to his subjects according to their behaviour. 
Thus the same disposition towards completeness which 
was the ruin of paganism, here, too, was found genera- 
ting the same evils ; the half truth rounding itself out. 
with falsehoods. Not only the consequences of ill 
actions which followed through themselves, but the 
accidents, as we call them, of nature, earthquakes, 
storms, aud pestilences, were tlio ministers of God’s 
justice, aud struck sinners only with discriminating' 
accuracy. That the sun should shine alike on the evil 
aud the good was a creed too high for the early divines, 
or that the victims of a fallen tower were no greater 
offenders than their neighbours. The conceptions of 
such men could not pass beyond the outward temporal 
consequence; and if God’s hand was not there it was 
11 ?"j\ cre ' H r e might have expected that such a theory 
of things could not long resist tiic accumulated con- 
tradictious of experience ; but the same expcriouco 
shows also what a marvellous power is in us of thrust- 
ing aside phenomena which interfere with our cherished 
’ ant ^ "l |Cn such convictions are consc- 
ul,1 ' ch ;t is a sacred duty to believe, 
-T o is but like water dropping upon a rock, which 
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wears it away, indeed, at last, bat only in thousands of 
years. This theory was and is the central idea of the 
Jewish polity, the obstinate toughness of which has 
been the perplexity of Gentiles and Christians from 
the first dawn of its existence ; it lingers among our- 
selves in onr Liturgy and iii the popular belief; and in 
spito of tho emphatic censure of Him after whoso name 
wo call ourselves, is still the instant interpreter for us 
of any unusual calamity, a potato blight, a famine, or 
an epidemic ; such vitality is there in a moral faith, 
though now, at any rate, contradicted by the experience 
of all mankind, and at issue even wi tli Christianity itself. 

At what period in tho world’s history misgivings 
about it began to show themselves it is now impossible 
to say; it was at the close, probably, of tbe patriarchal 
period, when men who really thought must have found 
the ground palpably shaking under them. Indications 
of such misgivings arc to be found in the Psalms, those 
especially passing under the name of Asaph ; and all 
through Ecclesiastes there breathes a spirit of deepest 
and saddest scepticism. But Asaph thrusts his doubts 
aside, and forces himself back into bis old position ; 
and the scepticism of Ecclesiastes is confessedly that 
of a man who had gone wandering after enjoyment ; 
searching after pleasures — pleasures of senso and 
pleasures of intellect — and who, at last, bears reluctant 
testimony that, by such methods, no pleasures can bo 
found which will endure ; that he had squandered tho 
power which might have been used for bettor things, 
and bad only strength remaining to tell bis own sad ' 
talc as a warning to mankind. There is nothing in 
Ecclesiastes like the misgivings of a noble nature. 
The writer’s own personal happiness had been all for 
which ho had cared ; he had failed, as all men gifted 
as he was gifted are sure to fail, and tbe lights of 
heaven bad been extinguished by tho disappointment 
with which his own spirit was clouded. 

Utterly different from these, both in character and 
in the lesson which it teaches, is tho Book of Job. - Of 
unknown date, as we said, and unknown authorship. 
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tlio language impregnated with strange idioms and 
strange allusions, un-Jcwish in form, and in fiercest 
hostiutv with Judaism, it hovers like a meteor over the 
old Hebrew litorature, in it, hut not of it, compelling 
the acknowledgment of itself by its own internal 
majesty, yet exerting no influence over the minds of 
tlio people, never alluded to, and scarcely ever quoted, 
till at last the light which it had heralded rose up full 
over tlio world in Christianity. 

The conjectures which have been formed upon the 
date of it are so various, that they show of themselves 
on how slight a foundation the best of them must rest. 
The language is no guide, for although unquestionably 
of Hebrew origin, it bears no analogy to any of the 
other books in the Bible ; while of its external history 
nothing is known at all, except that it was received 
into the canon at the time ot the great synagogue. 
Ewald decides, with some confidence, that it belongs 
to the great prophetic period, and that the writer was 
a contemporary of Jeremiah. Ewald is a high authority 
in these matters, and this opinion is tlio ono which wo 
believe is now commonly received among biblical 
scholars. In the absence of proof, however (and the 
reasons which he brings forwnrd are really no more 
than conjectures), these opposite considerations may be 
of moment. It is only natural that at first thought 
we should ascribe the grandest poem in a literatnro to 
tlio time at which the poetry of the nation to-whicli it 
belongs was generally at its best ; but, on reflection, 
the time when the pootry of prophecy is the richest, is 
not likely to be favourable to compositions of another 
kind. The prophets wrote in an era of decrepitude, 
dissolution, sin, and shame, when tlio glory of Israel 
was falling round them into ruin, and their mission, 
glowing as they wero with the ancient spirit, was to 
rebuke, to warn, to threaten, and to promise. Finding 
themsolvcs too late to save, and only, like Cassandra, 
despised and disregarded, their voices rise up singing 
the swan song of a dying people, now falling away in 
the wild wailing of despondency over the shameful 
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and desperate present, now swelling in triumphant 
hope that God will not leave them for ever, and in his 
own time will take his chosen people to himself again. 
But such a period is an ill occasion for searching into 
the broad problems of human destiny ; the present is 
all-important and all-absorbing ; and such a book ns 
that of Job could have arisen only out of an isolation 
of mind, and life, and interest, which we cannot con- 
ceive of as possible. 

Tlie more it is studied, the more the conclusion 
forces itself upon us that, let the writer have lived 
when lie would, in bis struggle with the central false- 
hood of his own people's creed, he mnst have divorced 
himself from them outwardly' as well as inwardly ; 
that lie travelled away into the world, and lived long, 
perhaps all bis matured life, in exile. Everything 
about the book speaks of a person who had broken free 
from the narrow littleness of the 'peculiar people’. 
The language, as we said, is full of strange words. 
The hero of the poem is of strange land and parentage, 
a Gentile certainly, not a Jew. The life, the manners, 
the customs are of all varieties and places — Egypt, with 
its river and its pyramids, is there ; the description of 
mining points to Phoenicia ; the settled life in cities, 
the nomad Arabs, the wandering caravans, the heat of 
the tropics, and the ice of the north, all are foreign 
to Canaan, speaking of foreign things and foreign 
people. No mention, or hint of mention, is there 
throughout the poem of Jewish traditions or Jewish 
certainties. Wo look to find the three friends vindicate 
themselves, as they so well might have done, by appeals ■ 
to the fertile annals of Israel, to the flood, to the cities 
of the plain, to the plagues of Egypt, or the thunders 
of Sinai. But of all this there is not a word ; they are 
passed by as if they had no existence ; and instead of 
them, when witnesses are required for tho power of 
God, we have strange un-Hebrew stories of tho eastern 
astronomic mythology, the old wars of the giants, the 
imprisoned Orion, the wounded dragon, ' the sweet 
influences of the seven stars’, and the glittering frag- 
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incuts of the sea-snake Rahab trailing across the 
northern sky. Again, God is not the God of Israel, 
hut tlio father of mankind ; ire hear nothing of n 
chosen people, nothing of a special revelation, noth- 
ing of peculiar privileges ; and in the court of heaven 
there is a Satan, not the prince of this world and the 
enemy of God, hut the angel of judgment, tlieaccnsmg 
spirit whose mission was to ualk to and fro over the 
earth, and carry up to heaven an account of the sms oi 
mankind. IVe cannot believe that thoughts of this kind 
arose out of Jerusalem in the days of Josiah. In this 
hook, if anynhere, ne have, the record of some dryp 
-oXi/rpoiros who, like the old hero of Ithaca, 

7ro\\wj» dvOptlirwi' toev ticrea Aral 1 6 oi’ (yvbt, 

7roXXct 6’ oy' tv xtivrtf xdOcv &\yca 5v *. ~Ta Cr/tcv, 

apn’fierot ’f'vxjv 

hut the scenes, the names, and the incidents, are all 
contrived as if to baffle curiosity — as if, in the very 
form of the poem, to teach us that it is no story of a 
single thing which happened once, hut that it belongs 
to humanity itself, and is the drama of the trial ol 
man, with Almighty God and the angels as the spec- 
tators of it. 

No reader can have failed to have been struck with 
tlio simplicity of the opening. Still, calm, and most 
majestic, it tells us everything which is necessary to be 
known in the fewest possible words. The history ot 
Job was probably a tradition in the East; his name, 
like that of l’riam in Greece, tlio symbol of fallen 
greatness, and his misfortunes tlio problem of philoso- 
phers. In keeping with tlio current belief, ho is 
described as a model of excellence, tlio most perfect 
and upright man upon the earth, 'and the same was 
tlio greatest man in all the east’. So far, greatness 
and goodness had gone hand in hand together, ns the 
popular theory required. The details of his character 
are brought out in the progress of the poem. He was 

the father of the oppressed, and of those who had 
none to help them’. When ho sat as a judge in tlio 
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market-places, ‘righteousness clothed him’ there, and 
c his justice was a robe and a diadem He ‘ broke the 
jaws of the wicked, and plucked the spoil out of his 
teeth ’; and, humble in the midst of his power, he ‘ did 
not despise the cause of his manservant, or his maid- 
servant, when they contended with him ’, knowing 
(and amidst those old people where the multitude of 
mankind were regarded as the born slaves of the power- 
ful, to be carved into eunuchs or polluted into concu- 
bines at their master’s pleasure, it was no easy matter 
to know it) — knowing that ‘ He who had made him had 
made them ’, and one ‘ had fashioned them both in the 
womb Above all, he was the friend of the poor ; 

‘ the blessing of him that was ready to perish came 
upon him’, and he ’made the widow’s heart to sing 
for joy’. 

Setting these characteristics of his daily life by the 
side of his unaffected piety, as it is described in the 
first chapter, we have a picture of the best man who 
could then be conceived; not a hard ascetic, living 
in haughty or cowardly isolation, but a warm figure 
of flesh aud blood, a man full of all human loveliness, 
and to whom, that no room might bo left for any 
possible Calvinistic falsehood, God Himself bears tiie 
emphatic testimony, that ‘there was none like him 
npon the earth, a perfect and upright man, who feared 
God and eschewed evil ’. If sucli a person as this, 
therefore, could be made miserable, necessarily the 
current belief of tiie Jews was false to the root ; and 
tradition furnished tiie fact that he had been visited by 
every worst calamity. How was it then to be accounted 
for?" Out of a thousand possible explanations, the 
poet introduces a single one. He admits us behind the 
veil which covers the ways of Providence, and we hear 
tiie accusing angel charging Job with an interested 
piety, and of being obedient because it was his policy. 
‘Jot does not servo God for naught’, be says ; ‘strip 
him of his splendour, and see if lie will care for God 
then. Humble him into poverty and wretchedness, 
so only we shall know what is in his heart’. The v 
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cause thus introduced is itself a rebuke to the belief 
which, with its ‘rewards and punishments’, immediately 
fostered selfishness ; and the poem opens with a double 
action, on one side to try the question whether it is 
possible for man to love God disinterestedly — the issue 
of which trial is not foreseen or even foretold, and we 
watch the progress of it with an anxious and fearful 
interest ; on the other side, to bring out, in contrast 
to tlio truth which we already know, the cruel false- 
hood of the popular faith — to show how, instead ot 
leading men to mercy and affection, it hardens their 
heart, narrows their sympathies, and enhances the 
trials of the sufTercr, by refinements which even Satan 
had not anticipated. The combination of evils, as blow 
falls on blow, suddenly, swiftly, and terribly, has all 
the appearance of a purposed visitation (as indeed it 
was) ; if ever outward incidents might with justice 
be interpreted as the immediate action of Providence, 
those which fell on Job might be so interpreted. Tho 
world turns disdainfully from the fallen in the world s 
way ; but far worse than this, his chosen friends, wise, 
good, pious men, as wisdom and piety were then, with- 
out one glimpse of the trne cause of his sufferings, see 
in them a judgment upon his secret sins. lie becomes 
to them an illustration, and even (such are the paralo- 
gisms of men of this description) a proof ot their 
theory that ‘the prosperity of the wicked is but for 
a while’; and instead of the comfort and help which 
they might have brought him, and which in tlio end 
they were made to bring him, lie is to them no more 
than a text for the enunciation of solemn falsehood. 
And even worse again, the sufferer himself had been 
educated in the same creed ; he, too, had been taught 
to sec the hand of God in the outward dispensation > 
and feeling from the bottom of his heart, that he, in 
his own case, was a sure contradiction of what ho had 
learnt to believe, ho himself finds his very faith in God 
shaken from its foundation. 'Hie worst evils which 
' a l devised were distanced far by those which 
had been created by human folly. 
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T!i a creed in which Job had believed was tided and 
found wanting, and, a9 it ever will bo when the facts 
of experience come in contact with the inadequate 
formula, the true is found so mingled with the false, 
that they can hardly be disentangled, and are in danger 
of being swept away together. 

A studied respect is shown, however, to orthodoxy, 
oven while it is arraigned for judgment. It may be 
doubtful whether the writer purposely intended it. He 
probably cared only to tell the real truth ; to say for 
it the best which could he said, and to produce as its 
defenders the best and wisest men whom in his experi- 
ence he had known to believe and defend it At any 
rate, he represents the three friends, not as a weaker 
person would have represented them, as foolish, 
obstinate bigots, but as wise, humane, and almost great 
men, who, at the outset, at least, are animated only by 
the kindest feelings, and speak what they have to say 
with the most earnest conviction that it is true. Job 
is vehement, desperate, reckless. His language is the 
wild, natural outpouring of suffering. Tko friends, 
true to the eternal nature of man, arc grave, solemn, 
and indignant, preaching their half truth, and mistaken 
only in supposing that it is the whole ; speaking, as all 
such persons would speak and still do speak, in defend- 
ing what they consider sacred truths against the assaults 
of folly and scepticism. How beautiful is their first 
introduction : 

‘Now when Job’s three friends heard of all this evil , 
which was come upon him, they came every one from 
his own place ; Eliphaz the Temanite, and Bildad the 
Sliuhitc, and Zopliar the Naamathite : for they had 
made an appointment together to come to mourn with 
him and to comfort him. And when they lifted up their 
eyes afar off, and know him not, they lifted up their 
voice and wept, and they rent overy one his mantle, 
and sprinkled dust upon their heads towards heaven. 
So they sate down with him upon tho ground seven days 
and seven nights, aud none spake 3 word unto him, for 
they saw that his grief was very great.’ , 
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tVlinla picture is tlicrc ! Wliat majestic tenderness ! 
His wife had scoffed at his faith, bidding him leave 
God and die’. His ‘acquaintance had turned fromhim . 
He ‘ had called his servant, and ho had given him no 
answer Even tho children, in their unconscious 
cruelty, had gathered round and mocked him as lie 
lay among the ashe=. But ‘ his friends sprinkle dust 
towards heaven, and sit silently by him, and weep for 
him seven days and seven nights upon the ground . 
’that is, they w ere true-hearted, truly loving, devout, 
religious men ; and yet they, with their religion, were 
to become the instruments of the most poignant suffer- 
ings. the sharpest temptations, which he had to endure. 
So it was, and is, and will be — of such materials is this 
human life of ours composed. 

And now, remembering tho double action of the 
drama — the actual trial of Job, the result of winch is 
uncertain ; and the delusion of these men, which is, at 
the outset, certain — let us go rapidly through the dia- 
logue. Satan’s share in the temptation had already 
been overcome. Lying sick in the loathsome disease 
which had been sent upon him, his wife, in Satan sown 
words, had tempted Job to say ‘ Farewell to God ■— 
think no more of God or goodness, since this was all 
which came of it : and Job had told her that she spoke 
as one of the foolish women. He ‘had received good 
at the hand of the Lord, and should he not receive 
evil?’. But now, when real love and real affection 
appear, his heart melts in him ; he loses his forced self- 
composure, and bursts into a passionate regret that ho 
had ever been born. In tlio agony of bis sufferings, 
hope of better things bad died away. He does not 
complain of injustice ; as yet, and before his friends 
have stung and wounded him, lie makes no questioning 
of Providence, but why was life given to him at all, if 
only for this ? And sick in mind, and sick in body, but 
one wish remains to him, that death will come quickly 
and end all. It is a cry from tho very depths of a 
single and simple heart. But for such simplicity and 
singleness his friends could not give liim credit ; pos- 
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sessed beforehand with tlicir idea, they see in his misery 
only a fatal witness against him ; snch calamities could 
not have befallen a man, the justice of God would not 
have permitted it, unless they had been deserved. Job 
had sinned and he had suffered, and this wild passion 
was but impenitence and rebellion. 

Being as certain that they were right in this opinion 
as they were that God Himself existed, that they should 
speak what they felt was only natural and necessary ; 
and their language at the outset is all which would be 
dictated by the tenderest sympathy. Eliphaz opens, 
the oldest and most important of the three, in a soft, 
subdued, suggestive strain, contriving in every way to 
spare the feelings of the sufferer, to the extreme to 
which his love will allow him. All is general, imper- 
sonal, indirect, the rule of the world, the order of 
Providence. He does not accuse Job, but bo describes . 
his calamities, and leaves him to gather for himself the 
occasion which had produced them ; and then passes 
off, as if further to soften the blow, to the mysterious 
vision in which the infirmity of mortal nature had been 
revealed to him, the universal weakness which involved 
both the certainty that Job had shared in it, and the 
excuse for him, if he would confess and humble him- 
self; the blessed virtue of repentance follows, and the 
promise that all shall be well. 

This is the note on which each of the friends strikes 
successively, in the first of the three divisions into 
which the dialogue divides itself, but each with increas- 
ing peremptoriness and confidence, as Job> so far from 
accepting their interpretation of what had befallen him, 
hurls it from him in anger and disdain. Let us observe 
(what the Calvinists make of it they have given us no 
means of knowing), he will hear as little of the charges ; 
against mankind - as of charges against himself. He 
will not listen to the ‘ corruption of humanity because 
in -the consciousness of his own innocency, ho knows 
that it is not corrupt : he knows it, and wo know it, 
the Divine sentence upon him haring been already 
passed. He wBl not acknowledge his sin, ho cannot 
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repent, for lie knows not of wlmt to repent. If ho 
couhl have reflected calmly, he might have foreseen 
what they would say. He knew all that as well as 
thev : it was the old story which lie had learnt, aim 
could repeat, if necessary, ns well as any ono : and if it 
had been no more than a philosophical discussion, 
touching' himself no more nearly than it touched Ins 
friends, he might have allowed for the tenacity of 
opinion in such matters, and listened to it and replied 
to it with equanimity. But as the proverb says, ‘It is 
ill talking between a full man and a fasting’ : and in 
him such equanimity w mild have been hut Stoicism, o" 
the affectation of it, and unreal as the others' theories 
Possessed with the certainty that ho had not deserve! 
what had befallen him, harassed with doubt, and won 
out with pain and unkiudness, he had assumed (am 
how natural that ho should nssumo it) that thoso win 
loved him would not have been hasty to believo evil o: 
him ; that ho had been safe in speaking to them as lit 
really felt, and that he might look to them for some- 
thing warmer nml more sympathizing than such drear} 
eloquence. So when the revelation comes upon him 
of what was passing in them, lio attributes it (and now 
he is unjust to them) to a falsehood of heart, and not 
to a blindness of understanding. Their sermons, so 
kindly intended, roll pass him as a dismal mockery. 
They had been shocked (and how true again is this to 
nature ! ) at his passionate cry for death. C V° 
reprove words ? ’ lie says, ‘and the speeches of one that 
is desperate, which are as wind?’. It was hut poor 
friendship and narrow wisdom. lie had looked to 
them for pity, for comfort, and love. He had longed 
for it as tho parched caravans in the desert for tho 
water-streams, and ‘ liis brethren had dealt deceitfully 
,v *tk him ’ , ns the brooks, which in tho cool winter, 
roll in a full turbid stream; ‘what time it iraves 
warm they vanish, when it is hot they arc consumed 
? Ut n°^ ^ leir place ; tho caravans of Tema looked 
tor them, tho companies of Sheba waited for them ; 
e } were confounded because tbey had hoped ; they 
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came hither, and there was nothing.’ If for once 
these poor men could have trusted their hearts, if for 
once they could have believed that there might be 
'more things in heaven and earth ’ than were dreamt of 
in their philosophy ; but this is the one thing which 
they could not do, which the theologian proper never 
has done or will do. And thus whatever of calmness 
or endurance Job alone, on his ash-lieap, might have 
conquered for himself, is all scattered away ; and as 
the strong gusts of passion sweep to and fro across his 
heart, he pours himself out in wild fitful music, so 
beautiful because so true, not answering them or tlieir 
speeches, but now flinging them from him in scorn, 
now appealing to their mercy, or turning indignantly 
to God ; now proving for deatli ; now in perplexity 
doubting whether, in some mystic way which he cannot 
understand, he may not, perhaps, after all, really have 
sinned, and praying to be shown it ; and then stagger- 
ing further into the darkness, and breaking out into 
upbraidings of the Power which has become so dreadful 
an enigma to him. ‘ Thou inquires! after my Iniquity, 
thou searchest after my sin, and thou lcnowest that I 
am not wicked. IVhy didst thou bring mo forth out 
of the womb ? Oh, that I had given up the ghost, and 
no eye had seen me. Cease, let me alone, it is but a 
little while that I have to live. Let me alone, that I 
may take comfort a little before I go, whence I shall 
not return to the land of darkness and the shadow of 
deatli.’ In what other poem in the world is there 
pathos deep as this ? With experience so stern as his, 
it was not for Job to be calm, and self-possessed, anil 
delicate in his words. He spake not what he knows, 
but what he feels ; and without fear the writer allows 
him to throw it out all genuine as it rises, not over- 
much caring how nice cars might be offended, hut con- 
tented to he true to the real emotion of a genuine 
human heart. So the poem runs on to the end of the 
first answer to Zophar. 

But now, with admirable fitness, as the contest goes 
forward, the relative positions of the speakers begin to 
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chance. Hitherto, Joh only had been passionate ; and 
his friends temperate and collected. Noiv, however, 
shocked at his obstinacy, and disappointed wholly m 
the result of their homilies, they stray still further 
from the truth in an endeavour to strengthen their 
position, and, as a natural consequence, visibly grow 
angry. To them. Job’s vehement and desperate 
speeches are damning evidence of the truth of their 
suspicion. Impiety is added to liis first sin, and the) 
begin to see in him a rebel against God. At first they 
had been contented to speak generally, and much 
which they had urged was partially true ; now thev 
stop forward to a direct application, and formally anil 
personallv accuse himself. Here their, ground i- 
positively false ; and with delicate art it is the> u 10 
arc now growing passionate, and wounded eelf-ioie 
begins to show behind their zeal for God ; while in 
contrast to them, as there is less and less truth m 
what they say, Job grows more and more collected. 
For a time it had seemed doubtful how ho would 
endure his trial. The light of his faith was burning 
feebly and unsteadily ; a little more, and it seemed as 
if it might have utterly gone out. But at last the 
storm was lulling ; as the charges are brought per- 
sonally home to him, the confidence in his own real 
innocence rises against them. He had before known 
that lie was innocent; now lie feels the strength which 
lies in it, as if God were beginning to reveal Himseij 
within him, to prepare the way for the after outward 
manifestation of Himself. 

Hie friends, ns before, repeat one another with hut 
little difference ; the sameness being of course inten- 
tional, as showing that they were not speaking for 
themselves, but as representatives of a prevailing 
opinion. Eliplinz, again, gives the note which the 
others follow. Hear this Calvinist of the old world : 
'Tliy own mouth condcmuetli thee, and thine own lips 
testify against thee. What is man that lie should ho 
clean, and he that is bom of a woman that be should bo 
righteous? Beliold, ho pntteth no trust in his saints. 
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Yea, the heavens are not clean in his sight; liow much 
more abominable and filthy is man, which drinketh 
iniquity like water?.’ Strange, that after all these 
thousands of years wo should still persist in this 
degrading confession, as a thing which it is impious to 
deny and impious to attempt to render otherwise, when 
Scripture itself, in language so emphatic, declares that 
it is a lie. Job is innocent, perfect, righteous. God 
Himself bears witness to it. It is Job who is found at 
last to have spoken truth, and the friends to have sinned 
in denying it. And he holds fast by his innocency, 
and with a generous confidence puts away the mis- 
givings which had begun to cling to him. Among his 
complainings he had exclaimed, that God was remem- 
bering upon him the sins of his youth — not denying 
them — knowing well that he, like others, had gone 
astray before he had learnt to control himself, but feel- 
ing that at least in an earthly father it is unjust to 
visit the faults of childhood on the matured man ; feel- 
ing that he had long, long shaken them off from him, 
and they did not even impair the probity of his after- 
life. But now these doubts, too, pass away in the brave 
certainty that God is not less just than man. As the 
denouncings grow louder and darker, he appeals from 
his narrow judges to the Supreme Tribunal, calls on 
God to hear him and to try his cause — and then, in the 
strength of this appeal his eye grows clearer still. 
His sickness is mortal ; ho has no hope in life, and, 
death is near ; but the intense feeling that justice 
must and will he doue, holds to him closer and closer. 
God may appear on earth for him ; or if that ho too 
bold a hope, and death finds him as he is — what is death 
then? God will clear his memory in the place where 
he lived ; his injuries will be righted over bis grave ; 
while for himself, like a sudden gleam of sunlight 
between clouds, a clear, bright hope beams up, that be 
too, tlien, in another life, if not in this, when his skin , 
is wasted off his bones, and the worms have done their 
work on the prison of liis spirit, he too, at last, may then 
see God ; may see Him, and have his pleadings heard. 
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With such a hope, or even the shadow of on e, he 
turns hack to the world again to look at it. Pacts 
against winch he had before closed his eyes he allous 
and confronts, and he sees that his own little ex- 
perience is bat the reflection of a law. Yon tell me, 
lie seems to say, that the good are rewarded, and that 
the wicked are punished, that God is just, and that 
this is always so. Perhaps it is, or will be, but not m 
the way which you imagine. You have known me, you 
have known what my life has been ; you see what I 
am, and it is no difficulty to you. You prefer believing 
that I, whom you call your friend, am a deceiver or a 
pretender, to admitting the possibility of the falsehood 
of your hypothesis. You will not listen to my assur- 
ance, and you are angry with me because I will not he 
against my own soul, and acknowledge sins which 1 
have not committed. Yon appeal to the course of the 
world in proof of your faith, and challenge me 
answer you. Well, then, I accept your challenge, fhe 
world is not what you say. 1 ou have told me what 
you have seen of it : I will' tell you what I have seen. 

r Even while I remember I am afraid, and trembling 
takefh hold upon my flesh. Wherefore do the packed 
become old, yea, and are mighty in power ? Their seed 
is established in their sight with them, and their off- 
spring before their eyes. Their houses aro safe from 
fear, neither is the rod of God upon them. Their bull 
gendereth and faileth not ; their cow calveth, and 
castetli not her calf. They send forth their little ones 
like a flock, and their children dance. They take the 
timbrel and harp, and rejoice at the sound of the 
organ. They spend their days in wealth, and in a 
moment go down into the grave. Therefore they say 
unto God, Depart from us, for we desire not the know- 
ledge of Thy ways. What is the Almighty that wo 
should serve Him ? and what profit should we have if 
we pray to Him ? .’ 

'J V 11 von quote the weary proverb? Will you say 
/p°d layeth up his iniquity for his children ’ ? 
V ur translators have wholly lost the sense of this 
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passage, and endeavour to make Job acknowledge what 
lie is steadfastly denying.) Well, and what then? 
What will he care ? ‘ Will his own eye see his own 
fall? Will ho drink the wrath of the Almighty? 
What are the fortunes of his house to him if the 
number of his own months are fulfilled ? ’ One man 
is good and another wicked, one is happy and another 
is miserable. In the great indifference of nature they 
share alike in the common lot. ‘ They lie down alike 
in the dust, and the worms cover them.’ 

Eivald, and many other critics, suppose that Job was 
hurried away by his feelings to say all this ; and that 
in his calmer moments he must have felt that it was 
untrue. It is a point on which we must decline accept- 
ing even Ewald’s high authority. Even then, in those 
old times, it was beginning to be terribly true. Even 
then the current theory was obliged to bend to largo 
exceptions; and what Job saw as exceptions we see 
round us everywhere. It was true then, it is in- 
finitely more true now, that what is called virtue in 
the common sense of the word, still more that noble- 
ness, godliness, or heroism of character in any form 
whatsoever, have nothing to do with this or that man’s 
prosperity, or even happiness. The thoroughly vicious 
man is no doubt wretched enough ; but the worldly, 
prudent, self-restraining man, with his five senses, 
which he understands how to gratify with tempered 
indulgence, with a conscience satisfied with the hack 
routine of what is called respectability, such a man 
feels no wretchedness ; no inward uneasiness disturbs 
him, no desires which lie cannot gratify ; and this 
though he he the basest aud most contemptible slave 
of his own selfishness. Providence will not interfere 
to punish him. Let him obey the laws under which 
prosperity is obtainable, and he will obtain it ; let him 
never fear. Ho will obtain it, be be base or noble. 
Nature is indifferent; the famine, and the earthquake,' 
and tlio blight, or the accident, will not discriminate to 
strike him. He may insure himself against those in 
these days of ours, with the money perhaps which . a 
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Fetter man would liave given away, and lie will liavo 
his reward. He need not doubt it. 

And, again, it is not trite, as optimists would 
persuade us, that such prosperity brings no real plea- 
sure. A man with no high aspirations, who thrivesanu 
makes money, and envelops himself in comforts, is as 
happy as such a nature can he. If unbroken satisfac- 
tion be the most blessed state for a man (and this 
certainly is the practical notion of happiness), he is the 
happiest of men. Nor are those idle phrases any truer 
that the good man’s goodness is a never-ceasing sun- 
shine ; that virtue is its own reward, &c. &c. If nien 
truly virtuous care to bo rewarded for it, their virtue is 
but a poor investment of their moral capital. '» as 
Job so happy then on that asli-heap of his, the. mark 
of the world’s scorn, and the butt for the spiritual 
archery of the theologian, alone in his forlorn naked- 
ness, like some old dreary stump which the lightning 
has scathed, rotting an ay in the wind and the rain- 
Ilappv ! if happiness be indeed what we men arc sent 
into this world to seek for, those hitherto thought the 
noblest among us u ere the pitifullcst and wretchedest. 
Surely it was no error in Job. It was that real in- 
sight which once was given to all the world in Chris- 
tianity, however we have forgotten it now. Be was 
learning to see that it was not in the possession ot 
enjoyment, no, nor of happiness itself, that the differ- 
ence lies between the good and the had. True, it 
might be that God sometimes, even generally, gives 
such happiness in, gives it as what Aristotle calls an 
iirtyiyvoperov tAos, but it is no part of the terms on 
which He admits us to His service, still less is it tho 
end which we may propose to ourselves on entering 
His service. Happiness He gives to whom lie null, or 
loaves to the angel of nature to distribute among thoso 
"no fulfil the laws upon which it depends. But to 
serve God and to love Him is higher and better than 
mppmess, though it bo with wounded feet, and blccd- 
.hearts loaded with sorrow, 
o this high faith Job is rising, treading his 
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temptations under his feet, and finding in them a 
ladder on which his spirit rises. Thus he is passing- 
further and ever further from his friends, soaring 
where their imaginations cannot follow him. To them 
lie is a blasphemer whom they gaze at with awe and 
terror. They had charged him with sinning, on the 
strength of their hypothesis, and he has answered with 
a deliberate denial of it. Losing now all mastery over 
themselves, they pour out a torrent of more extrava- 
gant invective and baseless falsehoods, which in the 
calmer outset they would have blushed to think of. 
They know no evil of Job, but they do not hesitate 
to convert conjecture into certainty, and specify in 
detail the particular crimes which lie must have com- 
mitted. He ought to have committed them, and so he 
had; the old argument then as now. — f Is not thy 
wickedness great?’ says Elipliaz. ‘ Thou hast taken a 
pledge from thy brother for nought, and stripped the 
naked of their clothing ; tiiou hast not given water to 
the weary, and thou hast witliholden bread from the 
hungry ; ’ and so on through a series of mere dis- 
tracted lies. But tiio time was past when words like 
these could make Job angry. Bildad follows them up 
with an attempt to frighten him by a picture of the 
power of that God whom he was blaspheming ; hut Job 
cuts short his harangue, and ends it for him in a spirit 
of loftiness which Bildad could not have approached ; 
and then proudly and calmly rebukes them all, no 
longer in scorn and irony, but in high, tranquil self- 
possession. f God forbid that I should justify you’ he 
says; ‘till I die I will not remove my integrity from 
me. My righteousness I hold fast, and will not let it 
go. My heart shall not reproach me so long as I live.' 

So far all has been clear, each party, with increasing 
confidence, having insisted on their own position, and 1 
denounced their adversaries. A difficulty now arises, 
which, at first sight, appears insurmountable. As the 
chapters nro at" present printed, the entire of the" 
twenty-seventh is assigned to Job, and the verses from 
the eleventh to the twenty-third are in direct contra- 
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diction to all which he has maintained before — is, in 
fact, a concession of having been wrong from the 
beginning. Ewald, who, ns wo said above, himself 
refuses to allow the truth of Job’s last and highest 
position, supposes that he is hero receding from it, 
and confessing what an ovor-precipitato passion had 
betrayed him into denying. For many reasons, prin- 
cipally because we are satisfied that Job said then no 
more than the real fact, we cannot think Ewald right ; 
and the concessions are too large and too inconsistent 
to be reconciled even with his own general theory of 
tlio poem. Another solution of tho difficulty is very 
simple, although it is to be admitted that it rathdr cuts 
the Knot than unties it Elipliaz and Bildad have each 
spoken a third time ; the symmetry of tho general 
form requires that now Zophar should speak ; and tho 
suggestion, we believe, was first made by Dr Kennicott, 
that he did speak, and that tho verses in question 
belong to him. Any one who is accustomed to MSS. 
will understand easily how such a mistake — if it bo 
one — might have arisen. Even in Shakespeare, the 
speeches in the early editions aro in many instances 
wrongly divided, and assigned to the wrong persons. 
It might have arisen from inadvertence ; it might have 
arisen from the foolishness of some Jewish transcriber. 


who resolved, at all costs, to drag the book into har- 
mony with Judaism, and make Job unsay his heresy. 
This view lias tho merit of fully clearing up the obscu- 
rity. Another, however, has been suggested by Eichorn, 
who originally followed Kennicott, but discovered, as 
he supposed, a less violent hypothesis, which was equally 
satisfactory. He imagines the verses to be a summary 
by Job of liis adversaries’ opinions, as if he said 'Listen 
now ; you know what tho facts are as well as I, and 
yet you maintain this’; and then passed on with his 
indirect reply to it. It is possible that Eichorn may 
)e right — at any rate, either ho is right, or else Hr 
ivenmcott is. Certainly, Ewald is not. Taken ns an 
account of Job’s own conviction, the passage contradicts 
iQ urden of the whole poem. Passing it by, there- 
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fore, and going to what immediately follows, we arrive 
at what, in a human sense, is the final climax, Job’s 
victory and triumph. He had appealed to God, and 
God had not appeared ; he had doubted and fought 
against his doubts, and at last had crushed them down. 
He, too, had been taught to look for God in outward 
judgments ; and when his own experience had shown 
him his mistake, he knew not where to turn. Ho had 
been leaning on a bruised reed, and it had run into 
his hand and pierced him. But as soon as in the 
speeches of his friends he saw it all laid down in its 
weakness and its false conclusions — when lie saw the 
defenders of it wandering further and further from 
what he knew to be true, growing every moment, as 
if from a consciousness of the unsoundness of their 
standing ground, more violent, obstinate, and unreason- 
able, the scales fell more and more from his eyes — he 
had seen the fact that the wicked might prosper, and 
in learning to depend upon his innocency he had felt 
that the good man’s support was there, if it was any- 
where ; and at last, with all his heart, was reconciled 
to the truth. The mystery of the outer world becomes 
deeper to him, but he does not any more try to under- 
stand it. The wisdom which can compass that, he 
knows, is not in man, though man search for it deeper 
and harder than the miner searches for the hidden 
treasures of the earth ; and the wisdom which alone 
is possible to him, is resignation to God. 

‘Where’ he cries ‘shall wisdom be found, and where 
is the place of understanding? Man knoweth not the 
price thereof, neither is it found in the land of the 
living. The depth said it is not with me ; and the sea 
said it is not in mo. It is hid from the eyes of all 
living, and kept close from the fowls of the air 1 . God 
understandeth the way thereof, and He knoweth the 
place thereof [lie, not man, understands the mysteries 
of the world which He has made]. And unto man lie 

1 An allusion, perhaps, to the old bird auguries. The 
birds, as the inhabitants of the air, were supposed to be 
the messengers between heaven and earth. 
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said, llcliold the fear of the Lord, that is wisdom ; and 
to depart from evil, that is understanding.’ 

Here, therefore, it might seem as if nil was over. 
There is no clearer or purer faith possible for man ; 
and Job had achieved it. His evil had turned to good; 
and sorrow had severed for him the last links which 
hound him to lower things. lie had feltjhat he could 
<lo without happiness, that it was no longer essential, 
and that he could live on, and s.till love God, and cling 
to Him. But he is not described ns of preternatural, 
or at all Titanic nature, bnt ns very man, full of all 
human tenderness and susceptibility. His old life was 
still beautiful to him. lie does not hate it because ho 
can renounce it ; and now that the struggle is over, 
the battle fought and won, and Ids heart has flowed 
over in that magnificent song of victory, tho note once 
moro changes : ho turns hack to earth to linger over 
those old departed days, with which tho present is 
so hard a contrast ; and his parnblo dies away in a 
strain of plaintive, hut resigned melancholy. Once 
more lie throws himself on God, no longer in passionato 
expostulation, hut in pleading humility 1 . And then 
comes (perhaps, as Ewald says, it could not have come 
before) the answer out of the whirlwind. Job had 
caUed on God, and prayed that He might appear, that 
he might plead his cause with Him ; ana now He comes, 
and what will Job do ? lie comes not as the healing 

1 The speech of Eliliu, which lies between Job’s last 
words and God’s appearance, is now decisively pro- 
nounced by Hebrew scholars not to be genuine. ij 10 
most superficial reader will have been perplexed by the 
introduction of a speaker to whom no allusion is made, 
cither in the prologue or the epilogue; by a long dis- 
sertation, which adds nothing to the progress of the 
argument, proceeding evidently on the false hypothesis 
01 tlie three friends, and betraving not the faintest 
conception of the real cause of Jobs sufferings. And 
ne suspicions which such an anomaly would naturally 
uggest, are now made certainties, by a fuller knowledge 
tne language, and the detection of a different hand. 
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case need not be the explanation of another ; our 
business is to do what we know to be right and ask 
no questions. Tiie veil which in the ^Egyptian legend 
lay before the face of Isis is not to be raised ; and 
we are not to seek to penetrate secrets which arc not 
ours. 

Mliilc, however, God docs not condescend to justify 
His ways to man. He gives judgment on the past con- 
troversy. The self-constituted pleaders for Him, the 
acceptors of IBs person, were all wrong ; and Job, the 
passionate, vehement, scornful, misbelieving Job, he 
had spoken the truth ; he at least had spoken facts, 
and they had been defending a transient theory as an 
everlasting truth. 

‘ And it was so, that after the Lord had spoken these 
words to Job, the Lord said to Elipliaz the Tcmamte, 
My wrath is kindled against thee and against thy two 
friends ; for ye have not spoken of me the tiling that 
is right, as my servant Job hath. 'Therefore take unto 
you now seven bullocks and seven rams, and go to mv 
servant Job ; and offer for yourselves a burnt-offering. 
And my servant Job shall pray for you, and him will 
I accept. Lest I deal with you after your folly, fm‘ 
that ye have not spoken of me the filing which is 
right, like my servant Job.’ 

One act of justice remains. Knowing as we do ,tlie 
cause of Job’s sufferings, and that as soon as his trial 
was over it was no longer operative, our senso of fitness 
could not be satisfied unless he were indemnified out- 
wardly for liis outward sufferings. Satan is defeated, 
and his integrity proved ; and there is no reason why 
the general law should he interfered with, which makes 
good men happy ; or why obvious calamities, obviously 
undeserved, should remain any more unremoved. Fer- 
tiaps, too, a deeper lesson still lies below his restoration 

something perhaps of this kind. Prosperity, enjoy- 
ment happiness, comfort, pence, whatever he the name 
} v. Inch we designate that state in which life is to our 
'™ ®“ ves -pleasant and delightful, as long as they are 
g it or prized as tilings essential, so far have a 
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tendency to disennoble our nature, and are a sign that 
we are still in servitude to selfishness. Only when 
they lie outside us, as ornaments merely to he worn or 
laid aside as God pleases, only then may such things 
be possessed with impunity. Job’s heart in early times 
had clung to them more than lie knew, but now'he was 
purged clean, and they were restored because he had 
ceased to need them. 

Such in outline is this wonderful poem. With the 
material of which it is woven we have not here been 
concerned, although it is so rich and pregnant that we 
might with little difficulty construct out of it a com- 
plete picture of the world as then it was : its life, 
knowledge, arts, habits, superstitions, hopes, and fears. 
The subject is the problem of all mankind, and the 
composition embraces no less wide a range. But what 
we are here most interested upon is the epoch which it 
marks in the progress of mankind, as the first recorded 
struggle of a new experience with an established 
orthodox belief. True, for hundreds of years, perhaps 
for a thousand, the superstition against which it was 
directed continued ; when Christ came it whs still in 
its vitality. Nay, as we saw, it is alive, or in a sort of 
mock life, among us at this very day. But even those 
who retained their imperfect belief had received into 
their canon a book which treated it with contumely and 
scorn, so irresistible was the lofty majesty of its truth. 

In days like these, when we hear so much of 
progress," it is worth while to ask ourselves what 
advances we have made further in the same direction ? 
and once more, at the risk of some repetition, let us 
look at the position in which tin's book leaves us. It 
bad been assumed that man, if bo lived a just and 
upright life, had a right to expect to be happy. Happi- 
ness, e his being’s end and aim ’, was his legitimate and 
covenanted reward. If God therefore was just, such a 
man would bo happy; and inasmuch ns God was just, 
the man who was not happy had not deserved to bo. 
There is no flaw in this argument ; and if it is unsound, 
the fallacy can only lie in the supposed right to liappi- . 
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ness. It is idle to talk of inward consolations. Job 
felt them, but they were not everythin'!-. They did 
not relieve tlie anguish of his wounds ; they did 
make tlie loss of liis children, or his friends unkind- 
ness, any the less painful to him. 

The poet, indeed, restores him in the book; but in 
life it need not hare been so. lie might have died 
upon his asli-hcap, as thousands of good men have 
died, and will die again, in misery. Happiness,- there- 
fore, is not what no are to look for. Our place is to 
be true to the best which we know, to seek that and do 
that ; and if by ’ virtue its own reward ’ bo meant that 
tlie good man cares only to continue good, desiring 
nothing more, then it is true and noble. But if virtue 
he valued because it is politic, because in pursuit ot 1 
will be found most enjoyment and fewest sufferings^ 
then it is not noble any more, and it is turning the 
truth of God into a lie. Let us do right, and whethc 
happiness come- or unhappiness it is no very mighty 
matter. If it come, life will be sweet; if it do not 
come, life will he bitter — bitter, not sweet, and yet to 
be borne. On such a theory alone is the government 
of this world intelligibly just. The well-being of our 
souls depends only on what wo are ; and nobleness o 
character is notliing else but steady love of good ant 
steady scorn of evil. The government of tlie world is 
a problem wliilc the desire of selfish enjoyment sur- 
vives ; and when justice is not done according to such 
standard (which will not be till the day after dooms- 
day, and not then), self-loving men will still ask, why. 
and find no answer. Only to those who have the heart 
to say, ‘ We can do without that ; it is not what we 
ask or desire ’, is there no secret. Man will have what 
ho deserves, and will find what is really best for liiin, 
exactly as he honestly seeks for it. Happiness may fly 
away, pleasure pall or cease to be obtainable, wealth 
decay, friends fail or prove unkind, and famo turn to 
infamy; but the power to servo God never fails, and 
tlie love of Him is never rejected. 

Most of us, at one time or other of our lives, have 
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known something of love — of that only pure love in 
which no self is left remaining. We have loved ns 
children, we have loved as lovers ; some of ns have 
learnt to love a cause, a faith, a country ; and what 
love would that he which existed only' with a prudent 
view to after-interests. Surely there is a love which 
exults in the power of self-ahandonment, and can 
glory in the privilege of suffering for what is good. 
Que mon nom soil JUtri, pourvu quo la France soil libre, 
said Danton ; and those wild patriots who had trampled 
into scorn the faith in an immortal life in which they 
would be rewarded for what they were suffering, went 
to their graves as beds, for the dream of a people’s 
liberty. Shall we, who would be thought reasonable 
men, love the living God with less heart tiian these 

E oor men loved their phantom? Justice is done ; the 
alance is not deranged. It only seems deranged, as 
long as we have not learnt to serve without looking to 
be paid for it. 

Such is the theory of life which is to be found in the 
Book of Job ; a faith which lias dashed up in all times 
and all lands, wherever noble men were to be found, 
and which passed in Christianity into the acknow- 
ledged creed of half the world. The cross was the 
new symbol, the divine sufferer the great example; 
and mankind answered to the call, because the appeal 
was not to what was poor and selfish in them, but 
to whatever of best and bravest was in their nature. 
The law of reward and punishment was superseded hv 
the law of love. Thou shalt love God and thou shalt 
love man ; and that was not love — men knew it once — 
which was bought by the prospect of reward. Times 
are changed with us now. Thou shalt love God and 
thou shalt love man, in the hands of a poor Paley, are 
found to mean no more than. Thou shalt love thyself 
after an enlightened manner. And the same base tone 
lias saturated not only our common feelings, but our . 
Christian theologies and our Antichristian pnilosopliies. 

A prudent regard to our future interests; an abstinence 
from present unlawful pleasures, bccauso they will 
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entail the loss of greater pleasure t>y-aiid-bv or perhaps 
he paid for with pain, — this is called virtue now ; and 
the belief that such beings ns men can be influenced 
by any feelings nobler or better, is smiled at as the 
dream of enthusiasts whose hearts have outrun their 
understandings. Indeed, he were but a poor lover 
whose devotion to his mistress lay resting on the feel- 
ing that a marriage with her would conduce to his own 
comforts. That w ere a poor patriot who served his 
country for the hire which his country would give to 
him. And we should think but poorly of a son who 
thus addressed his cartlily father: ‘ Father, on whom 
my fortunes depend, teach me to do what pleases tliee, 
that I, obeying thee in all tilings, may obtain thoso 
good things which thou hast promised "to give to thj 
obedient children.’ If any of us who have lived in so 
poor a faith venture, by-and-by, to put in our claims, 
Satan will he likely to sav of us (with better reason 
than he did of Job) f Did they servo God for naught, 
then? Take their reward from them, and they will 
curse Him to His face’. If Christianity had never 
borne itself more loftily than this, do we suppose that 
those fierce Norsemen who bad learnt, in the fierv 
war-songs of the Edda, of what stuff the hearts « 
heroes are composed, would have fashioned tlicir 
sword-hilts into crosses, and themselves into a crusad- 
ing chivalry ? Let us not dishonour" our great fathers 
with the dream of it. The Christians, like the Stoics 
and the Epicureans, would have lived their little dav 
among the ignoble sects of an effete civilization, and 
would have passed off and been beard of no more. 1* 
was in another spirit that those first preachers ot 
righteousness went out upon their warfaro with evil* 
.icy preached, not enlightened prudence, but purity, 
justice, goodness ; bolding out no promises in this 
world except of suffering as tlieir great Master bad 
suffered, and rejoicing that they were counted worth)' 
to suffer for His sake. And that crown of glorv which 
tliey dul believe to await them in a life beyond tlio 
grave, was no enjoyment of what they had surrendered 
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in life, was not enjoyment at all in any sense which 
human thought or language can attach to the words ; 
as little like it as the crown of love is like it, which 
the truo lover looks for when at last he obtains his 
mistress. It was to lie with Christ, to lose themselves 
in Him. 

How all this nobleness ebbed away, and Christianity 
became what we know it, we are partially beginning to 
see. The living spirit organized for itself a body of 
perishable flesh : not only the real gains of real experi- 
ence, but mere conjectural hypotheses, current at the 
day for the solution of unexplained phenomena, became 
formula: and articles of faith. Again, as before, the 
living and the dead were bound together, and the seeds 
of decay were already planted on the birth of a con- 
structed polity. 

But there was another cause allied to this, and yet 
different from it, which, though a law of human nature 
itself, seems now-a-days altogether forgotten. In the 
rapid aud steady advance of our knowledge of material 
tilings, wo are apt to believe that all our knowledge 
follows the same law ; that it is merely generalized 
experience ; that experience accumulates daily, and, 
therefore, that ‘ progress of the species ’, in all senses, 
is an obvious and necessary fact. There is something 
which is true in this view, mixed with a great deal 
which is false. Material knowledge, the physical and 
mechanical sciences, make their way from step to step, 
from experiment to experiment, and each advance is 
secured and made good, and cannot again be lost. 
One generation takes up the general sum of experience 
where the last laid it down, adds to it what it lias the 
opportunity of adding, and leaves it with interest to 
the next. The successive positions, as they are gained, 
require nothing for the apprehension of them but an 
understanding ordinarily cultivated. Prejudices have 
to bo encountered, but prejudices of opinion merely, 
not prejudices of conscience or prejudices of self-love, 
like those which beset our progress in the science of 
morality. Here we enter upon conditions wholly 
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different, conditions in which ago differs from age, ® a 
differs from man, and even from himself, at differen 
moments. We all have experienced times when, as w<- 
snv, we should not know ourselves ; some, when we ta 
below our average level ; some, when we are 


At 


above, and put on, as it were, a higher nature, 
such intervals as thc=e last (unfortunately, with mo c 
of us, of rare occurrence), many things become clear 
us which before were hard sayings ; propositions becon. 
alive which, usually, are but ury words. Our hear s 
seem purer, our motives loftier ; our purposes, wlmtw 
are proud to acknowledge to ourselves. . . 

And, as man is unequal to himself, so is man to hi 
neighbour, and period to period. The entire metno 
of action, the theories of human life which in. one e • 
prevail universally, to the next are unpractical an 
insane, as those of this next would have seemed me 
baseness to the first, if the first could havo anticipate 
them. One, we may suppose, holds some ‘greate- 
nobleness principle’, the other some f greatest liapp 1 " 
ness principle ’ ; and then their very system of axiom 
will contradict one another ; tlieir general conceptioi 
and their detailed interpretations, tlieir rules, jmg" 
ments, opinions, practices will be in perpetual am 
endless contradiction. Our minds take shape from on 
hearts, and the facts of moral experience do not 
tlieir own meaning, but submit to many readings 
according to the power of the eve which wo bring 
with us. 

The want of a clear perception of so important a 
feature about us leads to many Singular contradictions. 
A believer in popular Protestantism, who is also a 
behever in progress, ought, if lie were consistent, to 
regard mankind as growing every day in a more amt 
more advantageous position with respect to the trials ot 
hie ; and yet if be were asked whether it was easier for 
him to ‘save his soul’ In tlie nineteenth century than 
it would have been iu the first or second, or whether 
, s i u : ! Eoul is necessarily better worth saving, b« 
would be perplexed for an answer. There is hardly 
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one of as who, in childhood, has not felt liko the Jews 
to whom Christ spoke, that if he had ‘ lived in the days 
of the Fathers', if lie had had their advantages, he 
would have found duty a much easier matter ; and 
some of us in mature life have felt that, in old Athens, 
or old republican Rome, in the first ages of Christianity, 
in the Crusades, or at the Reformation, there was a 
contagious atmosphere of general nobleness, in which 
we should have been less troubled with the little feelings 
which cling about us now. At any rate, it is at these 
rare epochs only that real additions are made to our 
moral knowledge. At such times, new truths are, 
indeed, sent down among us, and, for periods longer or 
shorter, may be seen to exercise an ennobling influence 
on mankind. Perhaps wlmt is gained on these occa- 
sions is never entirely lost The historical monuments 
of their effects are at least indestructible ; and when 
the spirit which gave them birth reappears, their 
dormant energy awakens again. 

But it seems from our present experience of what, in 
some at least of its modern forms, Christianity has 
been capable of becoming, that there is no doctrine in 
itself so pure, but what the poorer nature which is in 
us can disarm and distort it, and adapt it to its own 
littleness. The once living spirit drives up into for- 
mula’, and formnke, whether of mass-sacrifice or 
vicarious righteousness, or ‘ reward and punishment ’, 
aro contrived ever so as to escape making over-high 
demands on men. Some aim at dispensing with obedi- 
ence altogether, and those which insist on obedience 
rest the obligations of it on the poorest of motives. So 
things go on till there is no life left at all ; till, from 
all higher aspirations, we are lowered down to the love 
of self after an enlightened manner; and then nothing 
remains but to fight the battle over again. The once 
beneficial truth has become, as in Job's case, a cruel 
and mischievous deception, and the whole question of 
life and its obligations must again be opened. 

It is no\v some three centuries since the last of such 
re-openings. If we ask ourselves how much during 
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this time has hecn actually added to the sum of our 
knowledge in these matters ; what — in all the thou- 
sands upon thousands of sermons, and theologies, ami 
philosophies with which Europe has been deluged— has 
been gained for mankind beyond what we have found 
in this very book of Job, for instance, how far all tin* 
has advanced us in the ‘ progress of humanity,’ it uere 
hard, or rather it is easy, to answer. JIow far wcha'O 
fallen below, let l’aley and the rest hear witness ; hut 
what moral question can be asked which admits now ox 
a nobler solution than was offered two, perhaps 
thousand years ago ? The world has not been standing 
still ; experience of man and life has increased ; ques- 
tions have multiplied on questions, while the answers 
of the established teachers to them have been growing 
every day more and more incredible. What other 
answers have there been ? Of all the countless boohs 
which have appeared, there has been only one ot 
enduring importance, iu which an attempt is made to 
carry on the solution of the great problem. Job is 
given over into Satan's hand to be tempted ; ami 
though lie shakes, he does not fall. Taking the 
temptation of Job for his model, Goethe has similarly 
exposed his Faust to trial, and with him the tempter 
succeeds. His hero falls from sin to sin, from crime 
to crime ; he becomes a seducer, a murderer, a be- 
trayer, following recklessly his evil angel wherever he 
chooses to lead him ; anil yet, with all this, he never 
wholly forfeits our sympathy. In spite of his weakness. 
Ins heart is still true to his higher nature ; sick and 
restless, even in the delirium of enjoyment, he always 
tongs for something better, and lie never can he 
brought to say of evil that it is good. And therefore, 
',{■ . the devil is baulked of his prev ; in virtue of 

t us one fact, that the evil in which lie steeped himself 
‘mauled to the last hateful to him, Faust is saved by 
“'ip 1 ®- • • A |'d this indeed, though Goethe has 
„ a t 11 satisfactorily, is a vast subject, 
tint cnni ea S er ly answered for the established belief, 
such cases are its especial province. All men are 
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sinners, and it possesses the blessed remedy for sin. 
But, among the countless numbers of those characters 
so strangely mixed among us, in which the dark and 
the bright fibres cross like a meshwork ; characters at 
one moment capable of acts of heroic nobleness, at 
another hurried bv temptation into actions which even 
common men may deplore, how many are there who 
have never availed themselves of the conditions of 
reconciliation as orthodoxy proffers them, and of such 
men what is to be said ? It was said once of a sinner 
that to her ‘much was forgiven, for she loved much 
But this is language which theology has as little appro- 
priated as the Jews could appropriate the language of 
Job. It cannot recognize the nobleness of the human 
heart. It has no balance in which to weigh the good 
against the evil ; and when a great Burns, or a 
Mirabeau comes before it, it can but tremblingly count 
up the offences committed, and then, looking to the 
end, and finding its own terms not to have been com- 
plied with, it faintly mutters its anathema. Sin only 
it can apprehend and judge ; and for the poor acts of 
struggling heroism, ‘Forasmuch as they were not 
done ’ &c., &c., it doubts not but they have the nature 
of sin 1 . 

Something of the difficulty has been met by Goethe, 
hut it cannot be said that he lias resolved it ; or at 
least that he has furnished others with a solution which 
may guide their judgment. In the writer of the Book 
of Job there is an awful moral earnestness before which 
we hernl as in the presence of a superior being. The 
orthodoxy against which he contended is not set aside 
or denied ; he sees what truth is in it ; only he sees 
more than it, and over it, and through it. But in 
Goethe, who needed it more, inasmuch as his problem 
was more delicate and difficult, the moral earnestness 
is not awful, is not even high. We cannot feel that in 
dealing with sin ho entertains any great horror of it ; 
lie looks on it ns a mistake, as undesirable, but scarcely . 
as more. Goethe's great powers are of another kind ; 

1 See the Thirteenth Article. 
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and tins particular question, though in appearance th® 
primary subject of the poem, is really only **econ<M * 
In substance, Faust is more like Ecclesiastes than 1 * 
like Job, and describe® ratber the restlessness o * 
largely-gifted nature which, missing tbe guidance 
the heart, plays experiments with life, trying * n , 
ledge, pleasure, dissipation, one after another, 
bating them all ; and then hating life itself as a wears ♦ 
stale, flat, unprofitable mockery. The temper cxin 1 J* 
hero tv ill probably be perennial in the world. Bu 
remedy for it will scarcely he more clear under o 1 
circumstances than it is at present, and lies in the a 
position of the heart, and not in any propositio 
which can he addressed to the understanding. 

For that other question — how rightly to cstun® 
human being ; what constitutes a real vitiation 
character, and how to distinguish, without either den * 
ing the good or making light of the evil ; h^wt 0 
just to the popular theories, and yet not to hinu o - 
selves to their shallowness and injustice — that is * 
problem for us, for tlie solution of widely we arc a 
present left to our ordinary instinct, without an) 
recognized guidance whatsoever. 

_ Nor is tilts the only problem which is in the sa®* 
situation, 'i'll ere can scarcely be a more startling con- 
trast beta cen fact and theory than the conditions under 
which, practically, positions of power and influence are 
distributed among us, the theory of human wort j 
which the necessities of life oblige us to act upon, an 
the theory which we believe that we believe. -As " 0 
look around among our leading men, our statesmen, 
our legislators, the judges on our bench, the com- 
manders of our armies, the men to whom this English 
nation commits the conduct of its best interests, pro- 
fane and sacred, what do we see to be the principles 
which guide our selection? How entirely do they lie „ 
beside and beyond the liegativo tests ! and how little 
respect do w e pay to the breach of this or that com- 
mandment _ in comparison with ability ! So wholly 
impossible is it to apply the received opinions on such 
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matters' to ’practice, 'to- treat men knoumto be guilty 
of what theology calls deadly sins/ as really guilty of 
them, that it would almost seem wo had fallen into a 
moral anarchy ; that ability alone is what wo regard, 
without any reference at all, except in glaring and 
outrageous cases, to moral disqualifications. It is in- 
vidious to mention names of living men ; it is worse 
than invidious to drag out of their graves men who 
have gone down into them with honour, to make a 
point for an argument. But we know, all of us, that 
among the best servants of our country there have 
been, and there are many, whose lives will not stand 
scrutiny by the negative tests, and who do not appear 
very greatly to repent, or to have repented, of their 
sins according to recognized methods. 

Once more : among our daily or weekly confessions, 
which we are supposed to repeat as if we were all of us 
at all times in precisely the same moral condition, we 
are made to say that we have done those things which 
we ought not to have done, and to have left undone 
those things which we ought to have done. An earthly 
father to whom his children were day after day to , 
make this acknowledgment would be apt to inquire 
whether they were trying to do better, whether, at any 
rate, they were endeavouring to learn ; and if he wore 
told that although they had made some faint attempts 
to understand the negative part of their duty, yet that 
of the positive part, of those things which they ought 
to do, they had no notions at ail, and had no idea that 
they were under obligation to form any, he would come 
to rather strange conclusions about them. But, really 
and truly, what practical notions of duty have we 
beyond that of abstaining from committing sins? Not 
to commit sin, we suppose, covers hut a small part of 
what is expected of us. Through the entire tissue of 
our employments there runs a good and a had. Bishop 
Butler tells us, for instance, that even of our time there 
is a portion which is ours, and a portion which is our 
neighbour’s ; and if we spend more of it on personal 
interests than our own share, wo are stealing. This 
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sounds strange doctrine ; we prefer* tnVking v ‘' 1 r iie 
acknowledgments, and shrink from pursuing them 
into detail. We say vaguely, that in all we do no 
should consecrate ourselves to God, and our otw h[>s 
condemn us ; for which among us cares to learn the 
wav to do it? 'Plie dcroir of a knight was understood 
in the courts of chivalry ; the lives of heroic men, 
pagan and Christian, were once held up before the 
world ns patterns of detailed imitation; and now, when 
such ideals are u anted more than ever, Protestantism 
unhappily stands with a drawn sword on the threshold 
of the inquiry, and tells us that it is impious. "I he 
law, we are told, has been fulfilled for ns in condescen- 
sion to our inherent worthlessness, and our business is 
to appropriate another’s righteousness, and not, like 
i itans, to be scaling Heaven by profane efforts of our 
own. Protestants, we know very well, will cry out in 
tones loud enough at such a representation of their 
doctrines. Hut we know also that unless men may 
reel a cheerful conviction that they can do right if they 
try, that they can purify themselves, can live noble and 
worthy lives, unless this is set beforo them as the thing 
winch they are to do, and can succeed in doing, they 
will not waste their energies on what tlier know before- 
imnd will end in failure ; and if tlicv m’av not live for 

°d, they will, live for themselves. 

■J. . this while the whole complex frame of 

” IS a pmsliwork of duty woven of living fibre, 
*, 1C coiuhtion of its remaining sound is, that every 
0 L| tj of lts own free energy, shall do what it 
fnfl it. + he penalties of duties neglected are to the 
rililf." ..„ C , rri , e . ;ls those of sins committed ; more ter- 
because more palpable and sure. A lord 
Ins Tin ’ ° r au em ploycr of labour, supposes that he 
jnents in i^- axCe t’t to keep what he calls the comniiind- 
what ho will “A™ P ers °n, to go to church, and to do 
and trade striW* ”1 °wn,— and Irish famines follow. 
We look for CSj an ? ohartisnis, and Paris revolutions. 
Merits and *i' 5 eaK ! - v In impossible legislative ennet- 
J and tW 13 hut one remedy which will avail- 
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that tlic thing which we call public opinion learn some- 
thing of the meaning of human nobleness, and demand 
some approximation to it. As things are, we have no 
idea of what a human being ought to be. After the 
first rudimental conditions we pass at once into mean- 
ingless generalities ; and with no knowledge to guide 
our judgment, we allow it to bo guided by meaner 
principles ; we respect money, we respect rank, we 
respect ability — character is as if it had no existence. 

In tlie midst of this loud talk of progress, therefore, 
in which so many of us at present arc agreed to believe, 
which is, indeed, the common meeting point of all the 
thousand sects into which we arc split, it is with 
saddened feelings that we see so little of it in so large 
a matter. Progress there i« in knowledge; and science 
has enabled the number of human beings capable of 
existing upon this earth to bo indefinitely multiplied. 
But this is but a small triumph if the ratio of the good 
and had, the wise mid the foolish, the full and the 
hungry, remains unaffected. And ive cheat ourselves 
with words when wo conclude out of our material 
splendour an advance of the race. One fruit only onr 
mother earth offers up with pride to her Maker — her 
human children made noble by their life upon her ; 
and how wildly on such matters wo now are wandering 
let this one instance serve to show. 

At the moment at which we write, a series of letters 
are appearing in The Times newspaper, letters evidently • 
of a man of ability and endorsed in large type by the 
authorities of Printing House Square, advocating tiie 
establishment of a free Greek State with its centre at 
Constantinople, on the ground that the Greek character 
has at last achieved the qualities essential for the 
formation of a great people, and that, endowed as it is 
with the practical commercial spirit and taking every- 
where rational views of life, there is no fear of a 
repetition from it of the follies of tlie age of Pericles. 
We should rather think there was not; and yet the. 
writer speaks without any appearance of irony and is 
saying what ho obviously means. 
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In two tiling? there is progress- 


progress in fcntovj 


ledge of the outward world, and progress in niiierr 
wealth, lids last, for the present, creates, perl'ap ; 
more evils than it relieves ; but suppose this di 1 - 

solved, suppose the wealth distributed, and 
peasant living like a peer — what then ? If 
one noble soul outweighs the whole of it 
follow knowledge to the outer circle of tlic uni - > 
the eve will not he satisfied with seeing, nor tn • 
with hearing. Let ns build our streets of S° , <• 

they will hide as many aching hearts as J' n ' , 
straw. Tlie well-being of mankind is not ad' a 
single step. Knowledge is power, and wealth is P t 
and harnessed, as in Plato’s fable, to the c , r :> 
the soul, and guided by wisdom, they may ? 
through tlie circle of the stars ; hut left to tlici 
guidance, or reined by a fool’s hand, they nun ? 
the poor fool to Plmeton’s end, and set a world o , ‘ 
One real service, and perhaps only one, A 

alone and by itself will do for us— it can explode e- 
ing superstitions. Everythin"- has its appointed t > 
superstitions like the rest, and theologies, tna - 
may over-live the period in which tliey can be o • 
vantage to mankind, arc condemned by the condi - 
of their being, to weave a body for themselves on 
the ideas of the age of their birth : ideas which, by 
advance of knowledge, are seen to he imperfee 
false. We cannot any longer bo told tliat tliero m 
e four improved gospels— neither more nor less- 
Decause there are four winds and four elements, in c 
chemists now count some sixty elements, ultimately, 
m^°i' e i.? f them think, reducible into ono; and th 
' hke the wind, may blow from every p oin 
stiKnf, lea , vcn - But effectually to destroy old super- 
otlioTn^r "’^ctlicr it is equally successful in prevention 
obvious™? 1 Sr°"dnir in their place, is less certain and. 
B Pirit-rnr>„- n t,ieSc “ays of table-turnings, mesmerisms, 
sellinn- jiff °dyle fluids, and milleiiarian pamphlets 
we must l.J Lii co I , 'P s among our best-educated classes, 
do allowed to doubt 
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Our one efficient political science hinges on self- 
interest, anil the uniform action of motives among the 
masses of mankind — of selfish motives reducible to 
system. Such philosophies and such sciences would 
hut poorly explain the me of Christianity, of Moliamet- 
anism, or of the Reformation. They belong to ages 
of comparative poverty of heart, when the desires of 
men are limited to material things ; when men are 
contented to labour, and eat the fruit of their labour, 
and then lie down and die. "While such symptoms 
remain among us, our faith in progress may remain 
unshaken ; but it will he a faith which, as of old, is 
the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of 
things not seen. 
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Tin* little volume 1 i* one evidence among many of the 
interest which continues to be felt by the German 
students in Spinoza. The actual merit of the book^ 
itself is little or nothing ; but it shows the industry 
with which they are gleaning among the libraries or 
Holland for any traces of him which they can recover, 
and the smallest fragments of his writings are acquiring 
that factitious importance which attaches to the most 
insignificant relics of acknowledged greatness. Suck 
industry cannot be otherwise than laudable, hut we do 
not think it at present altogether wisely directed- 
Nothing is likely to be brought to light which will 
much illustrate Spinoza’s philosophy. He himself 
spent the better part, of his life in working the lan- 
guage in which lie expressed it clear of ambiguities ; 
aud such earlier draught* of his system as are supposed 
still to he extant in MS., and a specimen of which 
M. Boehmer believes himself to have discovered/ con- 
ff’hute only obscurity to what is in no need of additional 
difficulty. Of Spinoza’s private history, on the con* 
trary, rich as it must have been, and abundant traces 
of it as must he extant somewhere in his own and his 
nends correspondence, we know only enough to feel 
now vast a chasm remain* to he filled.' It is not often 
iat any man in this world lives a life so well worth 


, Spinoza Tractatus <U Deo et Jlomine 
jTrarfni ■‘'"W'/'df Lincamenta. Atone Annotations ail 
Edw^ r / /:e , o!o 'nco FoUticum. Edidit et iUustravit 
-c-dwardus Boehmer. Halie, 1S59. 
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writing as Spinoza lived ; not for striking incidents or 
large events connected with it, but because (and no 
sympathy with bis peculiar opinions disposes us to 
exaggerate bis merit) be was one of the very best 
men whom these modern times have seen. Excom- 
municated, disinherited, and thrown upon the world 
when a mere boy to seek bis livelihood, be resisted the 
inducements which on all sides were urged upon hint 
to come forward in the world ; refusing pensions, 
legacies, money in many forms, be maintained himself 
with grinding glasses for optical intruments, an art 
which he had been taught in early life, and in which 
he excelled the best workmen in Holland ; and when 
he died, which was at the early age of forty-four, the 
affection with which he was regarded showed itself 
singularly in the endorsement of a tradesman’s bill 
which was sent in to his executors, in which lie was 
described as M. Spinoza of ‘ blessed memory’. 

The account which remains of him we owe not to 
an admiring disciple, but to a clergyman, to whom his 
theories were detestable ; and his biographer allows 
that the most malignant scrutiny had failed to detect a 
blemish in his character,— that except so far as his 
opinions were blamable, lie had lived to all outward 
appearance free from fault. Wc desire, in what we are 
going to say of him, to avoid offensive collision witli 
even popular prejudices, and still more with the earnest 
convictions of serious persons : our business is to relate 
what he was, and leave others to form their own con- 
clusions. But one lesson there does seem to lio in such 
a life of such a man, — a lesson deeper than any which 
is to he found in his philosophy, — that wherever there is 
genuine and thorough love for good and goodness, no 
speculative superstructure of opinion can bo so ex- 
travagant as to forfeit those graces which are promised 
not to clearness of intellect, hut to purity of heart. 
In Spinoza’s own beautiful language, — ‘Justitia ct 
carltas uuicum et certissimnm verse fidei Catholic, %• 
signum est, ct veri Spiritus Sancti fructus : ct ubicumfjue 
luce reperiuutur, ibi Christus re vera est, et ubicumquc 
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luce desunt decst Christus: solonamque Christ! SpintH 
duci possumus in amorem justitiie et ciritatis • 
may deny liis conclusions ; we may consider Ins s - v " 0 j 

thought preposterous and even pernicious, b ’ lt; „ „ 

refuse him the respect which is the right of all - 
and honourable men. IVc will say, indeed, a. , 
as this, that wherever and on whatever question 
men are found ranged on opposite sides, one 0 * 

alternatives is always true : — either that the P , 
disagreement aro purely speculative and °‘ 110 ‘ 

importance, or there is a misunderstanding ot “J P y 
and tlie same thing is meant under difference o ’ 
or else that the real truth is something dine re 
what is held by any of tlie disputants, and t *; V 0 
is representing some important element " UI j„ 
other ignores or forgets. In either case, a 
calmness and good temper is necessary, it J\ e osc 
understand what we disagree with, or would Pr “ 
it with success. Spinoza’s influence over 1 ' j 
thought is too great to be denied or set asm , 
if his doctrines be false in part, or false altogctli , 
cannot do their work more surely than by calum J 
misrepresentation — a most obvious truism, win 
one now living will deny in words, and which a ce • 
or two lienco perhaps will begin to produce some e 
upon the popular judgment. re 

Bearing it in mind, then, ourselves as far as" • 
able, we propose to examine tlie Pantheistic pliuo^oP ^ 
in the first and only logical form which as yet it ll 
assumed, Whatever may have been tlie case witfi 
disciples, in tlie author of tliis system there was 
unwillingness to look closely at it, or follow it out 
its conclusions ; and whatever other merits or demcn 
belong to Spinoza, at least lie lias done ns much as win 
language can be done to make himself thorough!) 
understood — a merit in which it cannot be said that m s 
followers have imitated him— Pantheism, as it is know" 
in Jirnglaud, being a very svuonym of vagueness mid 

Oie fact is, that both in friend and enemy alike, 
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there has been a reluctance to see Spinoza as he really 
was. The Herder and Sclileiermacher school have 
claimed him as a Christian — a position which no little 
disguise was necessary to make tenable ; the orthodox 
Protestants and Catholics have called him an Atheist 
— which is still more extravagant; and even a man 
like Novalis, who, it might have been expected, would 
have had something reasonable to say, could find no 
better name for him than a Gott-trunkn 'cr Mann — a God- 
intoxicated man ; an expression which has been quoted 
by everybody who has since written upon the subject, 
and which is about as inapplicable as those laboriously 
pregnant sayings usually are. With due allowance for 
exaggeration, such a name would describe tolerably the 
Transcendental mystics, a Toler, a Bochmer, or a 
Swedenborg : but with what justice can it be applied 
to the cautious, methodical Spinoza, who carried his 
thoughts about with him for twenty years, deliberately 
sliaping them, and who gave them at last to the world 
in a form more severe than with such subjects had ever 
been so much as attempted ? With him, as with all 
great men, there was no effort after sublime emotions. 
A plain, practical person, his object in philosophy was 
only to find a rule on which he could depend to govern 
his own actions and his own judgment : and his treatises 
contain no more than the conclusions at which he 
arrived in this purely personal search, and the grounds 
on which he rested them. 

We cannot do better than follow his own account of 
himself as he has given it in the opening of his un- 
finished Tract, Da Emendaiionc Inicllectwi. His lan- 
guage is very beautiful, but it is elaborate and full; 
and, as we have a long journey before us, we must be 
content to epitomize it. 

Looking round him on his entrance into life, and 
asking himself what was his place and business in it, 
he turned for examples to his fellow-men, and found 
little that he could venture to imitate. Whatever 
they professed, they all really guided themselves by 
their different notions of what they thought desirable; 
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and these notions themselves resting on no more secure 
foundation than a vague, inconsistent experience, 
experience of one not being the experience of another, 
men were all, so to say, rather playing experiment* 
with life than living, and the larger portion of then 
miserably failing. Their mistakes arising ns A 
seemed to Spinoci. from inadequate knowledge, thi n, r- 
wliicli at one time looked desirable disappointing - 
fetation when obtained, and the wiser course conceid- 
ing itself often under an uninviting exterior, lie de. jr^ 
to substitute certainty for conjecture, and to endea ^ 
to find, bv some surer method, where the real g 
man lay. ' All this may sound very pagan, and perhaps 
it is so.' Vi'c must remember that lie bad jieen b 
up a Jew, and had been driven out of the . - tll0 

munion ; his mind was therefore in contact mth t 
bare facts of life, with no creed or system ly" g 
tween them and himself as the interpreter o • , 

true account of things, however, he thought ' £ 
that there must be, and the question was, how 
it. Of all forms of human thought, but one, l 
fleeted, would admit of the certainty which » 
quired— the mathematical ; and therefore, 1 , 

knowledge were attainable at all, it must be 
for under the mathematical or demonstrative n 
bv tracing from ideas clearly conceived tlie 
q'uences which were formally involved in “' cn ' - 
question was, therefore, of these ideas, the? _ 
idea-, as he calls them— what were they, an “ „ 
were they to be obtained : if they were to sene . ^ 

axioms of his system, they must, lie felt, , 

evident truths, of which no proof was required , * 
tlie illustration which he gives of the character of s _ 
ideas is ingenious and Platonic. * . ! 

In order to produce any mechanical instrumci , 
he says, we require others with which to nianufactu ^ 
it; and others again to manufacture those; and. * 
would seem thus as if the process must be an iiifim 
one, and as if nothing could ever be made at at • 
Nature, however, has provided for the difficulty 111 
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creating of lier own accord certain rude instruments, 
with the help of which we can make others better ; 
and others again with the help of those. And so he 
thinks it must be with the mind, and there must be 
somewhere similar original instruments provided also 
as the first outfit of intellectual enterprise. To dis- 
cover them, he examines the various senses in which 
men are said to know anything, and he finds that these 
senses resolve themselves into three, or, as lie else- 
where divides it, four : — 

We know a tiling, 

i. Ex mcro miditu: because we have heard 
it from some person or persons whose vera- 
city we have no reason to question. 

. ii. Ab expcrientiu vagn: from general expe- 

rience : for instance, all facts or phenomena 
which come to us through our senses as 
phenomena, but of the causes of which we 
are ignorant. 

These two in the Ethics are classed together. 

2. As we have correctly conceived the laws of such 
phenomena, and see them following in their sequence 
in the order of nature. 

3. Ex scicntia intuitivct : which alone is absolutely 
clear and certain. 

To illustrate these divisions, suppose it be required 
to find a fourth proportional which shall stand to the 
third of three numbers as the second does to the first, 
idle merchant's clerk knows his rule ; he multiplies 
the second into the third and divides by the first. He 
neither knows nor cares to know why the result is the 
number which he seeks, hut he has learnt tho fact that 
it is so, and lie remembers it. 

A person a little wiser has tried the experiment in 
a variety of simple cases ; lie lias discovered the rule 
by ihduction, but still does not understand it. 

A third lias mastered the laws of proportion mathe- 
matically, as lie lias found them in Euclid or other 
geometrical- treatise. 

A fourth, with the plain numbers of 1, 2, and 3, 
r ' 
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sees for himself by simple intuitive force that 1:2 = 

3 Of these several kinds °f knowledge tl.o third l and 
fourth alone deserve to be called knowledge, the other, 
being no more than opinions more or mSs J ~ ? 
founded. ’Die last is the only real ms'ght, althoag 
the third, being exact in its form, may be : depen e 
upon as a basis of certainty. Luder .this •) 
Spinoza allows, nothing except the very simplest trut < 
non nisi simplicissimrv veritates can be percen , j 
such a= they are, they are the foundation of < , irc 
science; and the true ideas, the rerrr ufnr, . •* 

apprehended by this faculty of intuition, are P, 
tivc instruments with which nature lias fun - 
If we ask for a test by which to distinguish them, 
has none to give us. ‘ Veritas ’ he savs to In- et 
in answer to their question, ‘ veritas index ■ . . j 

falsi. Veritas so ipsam patcfacit . flicac 
trutlis arc of such a kind that they ca " 1 not „__ n rftes 
absurdity even be conceived to be false ; the °ri* - e 
of them are contradictions in terms. t-t sci , 
scire, liccessario debco prius scire. Hinc rare 1 
certitudo nihil est prater ipsam essentiam oojec . 
. . . Cum itaque veritas nullo egeat yigno, - 
sufiiciat habere essentiam rerum objectiyam,. > 
quod idem est, ideas, ut omne tollatur dubnim > 
sequitur quod vera non est metliodus, signura rer ^ 
qutererc post acquisitionem idearum ; sed quot 
methodus est via, ut ipsa veritas, nut essentne o J 
tivie rerum, aut idea 1 (omnia ilia idem signm / 
debito ordine qurerantur’. (Dc Emend. Inlel/.j , 
Tlie opinion of this Review on reasonings of s 
a kind has been too often expressed to require us n 
to say how insecure they appear to us. It hen 
remember the thousand conflicting opinions, the tru 
of which their several advocates have as little doubte 
as they have doubted their own existence, we require 
some better evidence than a mere feeling of <J cr " 
taiuty ; and Aristotle’s less pretending canon promise 5 
a safer road. *0 vaet 5o«7, ‘ what all men thins , 
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says Aristotle, toOto c'vai rp&fiw, ‘ this we say «V, — 
f and if you will not have this to he a fair ground 
of conviction, you will scarcely find one which will 
serve you better’. We are to see, however, what 
these idea; are which Spinoza offers as self-evident. All 
will ton upon that, for, of course, if they are self- 
evident, if they do produce conviction, nothing more 
is to be said ; but it does, indeed, appear strange to us 
that Spinoza was not staggered as to the validity of liis 
canon, when his friends, every one of them, so floun- 
dered and stumbled among what he regarded as his 
simplest propositions, requiring endless signu veritalis , 
and unable for a long time even to understand their 
meaning, far less to ‘ recognize them as elementary 
certainties'. Modern readers may, perhaps, he more 
fortunate. We produce at length the definitions and 
axioms of the first hook of the Ethica, and they may 
judge for themselves : 

DEFINITIONS 

1. By a thing which is causa sai, its own cause, I mean 
a thing the essence of which involves the existence 
of it, or a thing which cannot be conceived except as 
existing. 

2. I call a thing finite, suo genere, when it can 
be limited by another (or others) of the same nature — 
e.g. a given body is called finite, because we can always 
conceive another body enveloping it ; but body is not 
limited by thought, nor thought by body. 

3. By substance I mean what exists in itself and is 
conceived by itself ; the conception of which, that is, 
does not involve the conception of anything else as the 
cause of it. 

4. By attribute I mean whatever the intellect per- 
ceives of substance as constituting the essence of sub- 
stance. 

5. Mode is an affection of substance, or is that 
which is in something else, by and through which it is 
conceived. 
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0. God is a being absolutely infinite ; a substance 
consisting of infinite attributes, each of which expresses 
His cternnl and infinite essence. 


EXPLANATION 

l say abfiohttrfi/ infinite, not infinite fit to gencrc I° r 
of what is infinite fitto gmrrr only, the attributes are 
not infinite hut finite ; whereas what is infinite ab-o- 
lutely contains in its own essence everything by wine 
substance can be expressed, and which involves n 
impossibility. , 

7. niat thing is 'free' which exists by the so 
necessity of its own nature, and is determined in 1 
operation by itself only. That is ‘ not free ’ which i 
called into existence by something else, and is dete - 
mined in its operation according to a fixed and denm 
method. 

8. Eternity is existence itself, conceived ns fid* ow- 
ing necessarily and solely from the definition of til 
thing which is eternal. 

EXPLANATION 

Because existence of this kind is conceived as an 
eternal verity, and, therefore, cannot be explained by 
duration, even though the duration be without begin 
ning or end. 

So far the definitions ; then follow the 
AXIOMS 

1- All things that exist, exist either of themselves 
or in virtue of something else. 

2. IVIiat we cannot conceive of as existing in virtue 
of something else, we must conceive through and in 
itself. 

3. I'rom a given cause an effect necessarily follows, 
n * a 'n ■ e ”° gi ven cause no effect can follow. 

. Things which have nothing in common with each 

icr cannot bo understood through one another, t .<'■ 
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the conception of one does not involve the conception 
of the other. 

5. To understand an effect implies that we under- 
stand the cause of it. 

6. A true idea is one which corresponds with its 
ideate. 

7. The essence of anything which can be conceived 
as non-existent does not involve existence. 

Such is our metaphysical outfit of simple ideas with 
which to start upon our enterprise of learning, the 
larger number of which, so far from being simple, 
must be absolutely without meaning to persons whose 
minds are undisciplined in metaphysical abstraction, 
and which become only intelligible propositions, as we 
look back upon them after having become acquainted 
with the system which they are supposed to contain. 

Although, however, we may justly quarrel with 
such unlooked-for difficulties, the important question, 
after all, is not of their obscurity but of their truth. 
Many things in all the sciences are obscure to an 
unpractised understanding, which are true enough and 
clear enough to people acquainted with the subjects, 
and may be fairly laid as foundations of a scientific 
system, although rudimentary students must be con- 
tented to accept them upon faith. And of course it is 
entirely competent to Spinoza, or to any one, to 
define the terms which he intends to use just as he 
pleases, provided it be understood that any conclusions 
which lie derives out of them apply only to the ideas 
so defined, and not to any supposed object existing, 
which corresponds with them. Euclid defines his 
triangles and circles, and discovers that to figures so 
described, certain properties previously unknown may . 
be proved to belong; but as in nature there are no,” 
such things as triangles and circles exactly answering "i 
tlio definition, his conclusions, as applied to actually.^ 
existing objects, are either not true at all or Only.*: 
proximatdy so. Whether it he possible to bridge oVer/i 
the gulf between existing things and the abstract con- ' 
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ception of them, as Spinoza attempts to do, we shall 
presently see. It is a royal road to certainty if it be a 
practicable one, but ire cannot say that ive over met 
any one ivlio could say honestly that Spinoza had con- 
vinced him ; and power of demonstration, like all 
other [towers, can be judged only by its effects. Does 
it prove? does it produce conviction? If not, it is 
nothing'. We need not detain our readers among 
these abstractions. The real power of Spinozism docs 
not lie so remote from ordinary appreciation, or wc 
should long ago have heard the last of it. Lik® 
all other systems which have attracted followers, it 
addresses itself not to the logical intellect but to tbo 
imagination, which it affects to set aside. We refuse 
}9 ®ubmit to the demonstrations bv which it thrusts 
itselt upon our reception, but regarding it ns a whole, 
as an attempt to explain the nature of the world, oi 
* ,c h wo are a part, ire can still ask ourselves how far 
.. . attempt is successful. Some account of these 
tnings ire know that tiiere must be, and the curiosity 
' . , s . tlle question regards itself, of course, as 

P f , P eteil t in some degree to judge of the answer to it. 
in ti.T P roce eding, however, to regard this philosophy 
clear S *’? Ct \ n "kieb it is really powerful, we must 
tj r ” a J’ through the fallacy of tlie metliod. 
severnl,? i em ls evolved in a series of theorems in 
axiom* ,T™ oustr “tive order out of the definitions and 
] _(; , 110,1 ,vo have translated. To propositions 

bably, comer ob J ect i they will not, pro- 

pure'lv abstr-ief 1 ' 1 ^ \ erj ’ c,ear ld cas, hut they are so far 
speak’ of ' fnim ’ • an< ! secnl to follow (ns far as wo can 
iiig. 'SuhJiT'"'? ’ ln su .° 51 subjects), by fair renson- 
* Substances wit!? jp ( J lr,or 111 ,, ? ture to its affections ’, 
common ’ and +1 f l , ren t attributes linve nothing in 
the other 5 ’. < ; n i ere fore, f one cannot ho the cause of 
by difference cither^/ 6 ?, --i distinct are distinguished 
nothing else bv ,,•!,• ^ attribute or mode (there being 
therefore, because S tbe - v cal1 b ° distinguished), m.5 
V"o substance differ f r n * S mo<,a Hy distinguisiied do not 
ui«er from one another, there cannot bo 
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more than one substance of the same attribute ; and 
therefore (let us remind our readers that we are 
among what Spinoza calls nodones swiplicisswms), 
since there cannot be two substances of the same 
attribute, and substances of different attributes cannot 
be the cause one of the other, it follows that no sub- 
stances can be produced hr another substance 
The existence of substauce, he then concludes, is 
involved in the nature of the thing itself. Substauce 
exists. It does and must. We ask, why ? and we are 
answered, because there is nothing capable of pro- 
ducing it, and therefore it is self-caused, i.e., by the 
first definition the essence of it implies existence as 
part of the idea. It is astonishing that Spinoza should 
not have seen that he assumes the fact that substance 
does exist in order to prove that it must If it cannot 
be produced and exists, then, of course, it exists in 
virtue of its own nature. But supposing it does not 
exist, supposing it is all a delusion, the proof falls to 
pieces, unless we fall back on the facts of experience, 
on the obscure and unscientific certainty that the 
thiug which we call the world, and the personalities 
which we call ourselves, are a real substantial some- 
thing. Conscious of the iufirmity of his demonstra- 
tion, he winds round it and round’ it, adding proof to 
proof, but never escaping the same vicious circle : sub- 
stauce exists because it exists, and the ultimate ex- 
perience of existence, so far from being of that clear 
kind which can be accepted as an axiom, is the most 
confused of all our sensations. What is existence? 
and what is that something which we say exists? 
Tilings — essences — existences ; these are but the vague 
names with which faculties, constructed only to deal 
with conditional phenomena, disguise their incapacity. 
The world in the Hindoo legend rested upon the back 
of the tortoise. It was a step between the world and 
nothingness, and served to cheat the imagination with 
ideas of a fictitious resting-place. 

c If any one affirms’, says Spinoza, ‘'that he has a 
clear, distinct — that is to say, a true — idea of sub- 
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stance, but that nevertheless he is uncertain whether 
any such substance exist, it is the same ns if he were 
to affirm that he had a true idea, but yet wa= uncertain 
whether it was not false. Or if he says that substance 
can lie created, it is like saving that a false idea can 
become a true idea — as absurd a thing as it is possible 
to conceive ; and therefore the existence of substance, 
as well as the essence of it, must he acknowledged as 

an eternal veritv'. 


It is again the same story. He speaks of a clear 
idea of substance ; but he has not proved that such an 
idea is within the compass of the mind. A man’s own 
notion that he secs clearly, is no proof that he really 
sees clearly ; and the distinctness of a definition in 
itself is no evidence that it corresponds adequately 
wuth the object of it. No doubt a man who professes 
to have an idea of substance as an existing thing, 
cannot doubt, as long as he has it, that substance so 
exists. It is merely to say that as long as a man is 
certain of this or that fact, he has no doubt of it Put 
neither his certainty nor Spinoza’s will be of any useto 
a man wlio has no such idea, and who cannot recognize 
le lawfulness of the method by which it is arrived at. 
from the self-existing substance it is a short step to 
le existence of God. After a few more propositions 
°' T1 . n £ one another with the same kind of coherence, 
,„, a !' rne successively at the conclusions that there is 
substance, that this substance being ueces- 
fnm ■ lt . a k° infinite, and that it is there- 

defined a! H 'Trr 1 licil, = r "'b° had been previously 
infinite ‘ ? ns absoIl, te perfectum ’, consisting of 

and infiniteeseneef^ 11 ° f W ’ hicl1 cxpresses IIis etern " 

of Uie'neid!!? t! °'A S t * us kind " ero the characteristics 
structinrr ®escartcs had set the example of con- 
Berkelev and'' aDd 1vas , fo ^°"'ed by Cudworth, Clerke, 

conclusivenccs 'TZS?™* bcs!de * Spinoza. Thc T 
obsorved most readilvTn so, ! ln & n > a r perhaps ho 
ceptions formed bv ifi t,le st f a ngely opposite coll- 
- nil those writers of the nature of 
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that Being whose existence they nevertlieless agreed, 
by the same method, to gather each out of their ideas. 

It is important, however, to examine it carefully, for 
it is the very key-stone of the Pantheistic system. As 
stated by Descartes, the argument stands something 
as follows : God is an all-perfect Being, perfection is 
the idea which we form of Him : existence is a mode 
of perfection, and therefore God exists, The sophism 
we are told is only apparent ; existence is part of the 
idea ; it is as much involved in it, as the equality' of all 
lines drawn from the centre to the circumference of a 
circle is involved in the idea of a circle, and a non- 
existent all-perfect Being is as inconceivable as a quad- 
rilateral triangle. It is sometimes answered that in 
this way we may prove the existence of anything ; 
Titans, Chimseras, or the Olympian Gods ; we have 
but to define them as existing, and the proof is com- 
plete. But there is reaUy nothing of weight in this 
objection ; none of these beings are by hypothesis 
absolutely perfect, and, therefore, of their existence 
we can conclude nothing. . . . With greater justice, 
however, we may say, that of such terms as perfection 
and existence we know too little to speculate in this 
way. Existence may be an imperfection for all we can 
tell ; we know nothing about the matter. Such argu- 
ments are but endless pclitiones principii, like the self- 
devouring serpent resolving themselves into nothing. 
We wander rouud and round them, in the hope of 
finding some tangible point at which we can seize 
their meaning ; but we are presented everywhere witli 
the same impracticable surface, from which our grasp 
glides off ineffectual. 

The idea, however, lying at the bottom of the con- 
viction, which obviously Spinoza felt upon the matter, 
is stated with sufficient distinctness in one of his 
letters. 'Nothing is more clear’, he writes to his 
pupil De Vries, ‘ than that, on the one hand, every- 
thing which exists is conceived by or under some 
attribute or other ; that the more reality, therefore, a 
bciug or . thing has, the niore attributes must be 
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assigned to it’; f an<l conversely (and 
his argummtum palnmnum in proof of t - 
of God,) ‘the more attributes I ass, gn to a thing, ^ 
more I am forced to conreirc d as existing ■ . -; t 

the argument how we please, we slial j? ct a 

into a form clearer than this : Hie could 

thing is, the more it must exist (as if cxis cr f ec t 
admit of more or less) ; and therefore • P ^ arg 
Being must exist absolutely. 1 here is no ' / a it 

told,' in the reasoning ; and if we are not co . » 
is solely from the confused habits of our ow c 

It may seem to some persons that al arguments 
good when on the right side, and that it IS a ~ ‘ i us ; ou 
impertinence to quarrel with the proofs of ‘ . _,\ g 

which it is so desirable that all should re • wit ], 
yet, however, we are but inadequately acqu _„ r f,.<;tioii, 
the idea attached by Spinoza to the word p 2 pa d 
and if we commit ourselves to this logic, 1 ‘ < j v 

us out to some unexpected consequences. *i. n "t 

all such reasonings presume, as a first conditj j _ 
we men possess faculties capable of dealing " 0 f 

lute ideas; that we can understand the n. -their 
things external to ourselves as they really are ur 
absolute relation to one another, indopenden „ 5 
own conception. Tlie question immediately o ^ 
is one which can never be determined. Gi , 
which is to be proved is one which we alrcail) god's 
and if, as we believe also, our conviction o . 
existence is, like that of our own existence, m . . 
and immediate, the grounds of it can never aueq • - 

be analyzed ; we caunot say exactly what they a . re ’ ‘ vC r 
therefore we cannot say what they are not; wiw j 
we receive intuitively, we receive without proof , _ 

stated as a naked proposition, it must involve necess- 
a petitio prineipii. At e have a right, however, to oj 
at once to an argument in which the conclusion is 
obvious than the premises ; and if it lead on to o 
consequences which we disapprove in themsebes, 
reject it without difficulty or hesitation. IV e ourse ; 
loliere that God is, because we experience tbe con 
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of a ‘ power ’ which is stronger than we ; and our 
instincts teach us so much of the nature of that power 
as our own relation to it requires us to know. God is 
the Being to whom our obedience is due ; and the per- 
fections which we attribute to Him are those moral 
perfections which are the proper object of our rever- 
ence. Strange to say, the perfections of Spinoza, 
which appear so clear to him, are without any moral 
character whatever ; and for men to speak of the 
justice of God, he tells us, is but to see in Him a 
reflection of themselves ; as if a triangle were to con- 
ceive of Him as eminentcr triangularis, or a circle to 
give Him the property of circularity. 

Having arrived, however, at existence, we soon find 
ourselves among ideas, which at least are intelligible, 
if the character of them is as far removed as before 
from tlio circle of ordinary thought. Nothing exists 
except substance, the attributes under which substance 
is expressed, and the modes or affections of those attri- 
butes. 'Hi ere is but one substance self-existent, 
eternal, necessary, and that is the absolutely Infinite 
all-perfect Being. Substance cannot produce sub- 
stance ; and, therefore, there is no such thing as 
creation, and everything which exists is either an 
attribute of Him, or an affection of some attribute of 
Him, modified in this manner or in that. Beyond Him 
there is nothing, and nothing like Him or equal to 
Hint ; He therefore alone in Himself is absolutely 
free, uninfluenced by anything, for nothing is except 
Himself ; and from Him and from His supreme power,' 
essence, intelligence (for all these words mean the 
same tiling) all things have necessarily flowed, and 
will and must flow on for ever, in the same manner as 
from the nature of a triangle it follows, and lias 
followed, and will follow from eternity to eternity, 
that the angles of it are equal to two right angles. It 
would seem as if the analogy were but an artificial 
play upon words, and that it was only metaphorically 
: that in mathematical demonstration ive speak of one 
, tiling as following from another. The properties of a 
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curve or a triangle are what they arc at Ml 
the frequence is merely in the onler iu nhich t ) ^ 
pnccc'-ivcly known to ourselves. Put accord ng t 
Spinoza, this is the onlv true sequence , a ml hat : 
call the universe, and nil the series of mcid P 

it, are involved formally and mathematical!) »> 

definition of God. . , : c {i m e 

Each attribute is infinite tuo gmere, and it 
that we should know distinctly the mea t ; ie 

Spinoza attaches to that important word. “ , arC 
infinite number of the attributes of God ti o 
known to u= : ‘ extension ’ and ‘ thought , n( j 

Duration, even though it he without begin u c j ia? 
is not an attribute ; it is not even a real thing. t , )C 
no relation to hemp conceived mathematics! i . or 
same wav as it would he absurd to speak o jj lC 

triangles as any older to-day than the) \ ‘ ftpe 

beginning of the world. Those and everyth! £ 
same kind are conceived, as Spinoza right ) - . ’ e 
qiiadnm t/ierir (rtcmitntix. Hut extension, or_- - afC 
extended, mid thought, or substance jicrcei _ ■ ^ 

real, absolute, and objective. M e must not . n f 
extension with body, for though body be a , j t 
extension, there is extension which is not boU),_ 
is infinite because wc cannot conceive it to o ' j at 

except by itself— or, in otlicr words, to be n . n( j 

all. And as it is with extension, so it is w* , - cC t. 
which is also infinite with the infinity of its J. n _ 

Thus there is no such thing as creation, and M r are 

ning or cud. All tilings of which our fncniu ^ 
cognizant under one or other of these attrUU' 1 
produced from God, and in Him they have tlieir 
and without Him tliey would cease to he. . 

Proceeding by steps of rigid demonstration ■ n , 
strange logic (and most admirably indeed is th , 
of the philosophy adapted to the spirit of it,) ,re . . ,,, 
that God is tlie only caum Hlera ; that no other - 
or being lias any power of self-determination • 3C t 
■y fixed laws of causation, motive upon moti' j . 
upon act ; there is no free will, and no conting® 1 • 
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and however necessary it may be for our incapacity to 
consider future things as in a sense contingent (see 
Traclat. Theol. Polit. cap. iv. sec. 4), this is but one of 
the thousand convenient deceptions which we are 
obliged to employ with ourselves. God is the causa 
immanens omnium ; He is not a personal being existing 
apart from the universe ; but Himself in His own 
reality, He is expressed in the universe, which is His 
living garment. Keeping to the philosophical lan- 

f uage of the term, Spinoza preserves the distinction 
etween natura nnturam and natura naturata. The 
first is being in itself, the attributes of substance as 
they are conceived simply and alone ; the second is 
the infinite series of modifications which follow out of 
the properties of these attributes. And thus all which 
is, is what it is by an absolute necessity, and could not 
have been other than it is. God is free, because no 
causes external to Himself have power over Him ; and 
as good men are most free when most a law to them- 
selves, so it is no infringement on God’s freedom to 
say that He must have acted as He has acted, but 
rather He is absolutely free because absolutely a law 
Himself to Himself. 

Here ends the first book of the Ethics, the book 
which contains, as we said, the not tones si mpticissi mas, 
and the primary and rudimental deductions from 
them. Eis Dei naturam, Spinoza says in his lofty con- 
fidence, ejusque proprictates ejcplicui. But as if consci- 
ous that his method will never convince, he concludes 
this portion of his subject with an analytical appendix ; 
not to explain or apologize, but to show us clearly, in 
practical detail, the position into which he has led us. 
The root, we aro told, of all philosophical errors, lies 
in our notion of final causes ; we invert the order of 
nature, and interpret God’s action through our own ; 
we speak of His intentions, as if He were a man ; we 
assume that we are capable of measuring them, and 
finally erect ourselves, and our own interests, into the 
centre and criterion of all things. Hence arises our 
notion of evil. If the universe be what this philosophy 
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lias described it, the perfection which it a<fgn* to God 
\b extended to everything, and evil is of cour? 
possible; there is no shortcoming either in nature ^or 
in man ; each i>er?ou and each thing 1 = exactly \ '• 
has tho power to he, and nothing more. Hut me 
imagining that all things exist on their ucco«nt,ami 
liorceiving their own interests, bodily and sp ‘ ! 
capable of lieing variously affected, hare c °n , 

these opposite influences to result from 0 PP°’l : r 

contradictory powers, and call what contributes 
advantage good, and whatever obstructs it c ”: „ 

our convenience we form generic conceptions o ‘ i 
excellence, as archetypes after which to strn , • 
such of us as approach nearest to such nrchctyp - • 
supposed to he virtuous, and those who are mo- 
mote from them to he wicked. Hut such b 
abstractions are hut entiu imnginnlionif >, nun *■ , 

real existence. In the eyes of Hod each thing 1 ... ‘ 
it has the means of !>eing. There is no * e ’ 
against Him, and no resistance of His will; »n ' 
therefore, thcro neither is nor can he such a tin b 
a liad action in the common sense of the ' 
Actions arc good or had, not in themselves, u m 
compared witli the nature of the agent j want ,T . 
sure in men, we tolerate and even admire in W 1 ’ 
and as soon as we are aware of our mistake in nJ ' ■“ 
ing to tlie former a power of free volition, our no 
of evil as a positive thing will cease to exist. « 

‘If 1 am asked’ concludes Spinoza ‘why _ 1 ‘ j 
mankind were not created by God, so as to he go' c ^ 
solely by reason ? it was because, I reply, there 
God no lack of matter to create all things ‘ ron1 ■_ 
highest to the lowest grade of perfection ; or, to sp 
more properly, because the laws of God’s nature w ,j 
ample enough to suffice for the production eti * 
things wiiicli can be conceived bv an Infinite In e 
gence’. * 

.?*• * s possible that readers who have followed us s® 
'Mil nowturn awaywitii nodisposition tolearn more i 

plulosopliy which issues in such conclusions ; and 
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seutful perhaps that it should have been ever laid before 
them at all, in language so little expressive of aversion 
and displeasure. IPe must claim however, in Spinoza’s 
name, the right which he claims for himself. His 
system must be judged as a whole ; and whatever we 
may think ourselves would be the moral effect of it if 
it were generally received, in his hands and in his 
heart it is worked into maxims of the purest and loftiest 
morality. And at least we are hound to remember 
that some account of this great mystery of evil there 
must be ; and although familiarity with commonly- 
received explanations may disguise from us the diffi- 
culties with which they too, as well as that of Spinoza, 
are embarrassed, sucli difficulties none the less exist ; 
the fact is the grand perplexity, and for ourselves we 
acknowledge that of all theories about it Spinoza’s 
would appear to us the least irrational, if our con- 
science did not forbid us to listen to it. The objec- 
tions, with the replies to them, are well drawn out in 
the correspondence with William de Blyenburg ; and 
it will be seen from this with how little justice the 
denial of evil as a positive thing can be called equiva- 
lent to denying it relatively to man, or to confusing 
the moral distinctions between virtue and voce. 

1 We speak ’, writes Spinoza, in answer to Blyenburg, 
dio had urged something of the kind, ‘ we speak of 
his or that man having done a wrong thing, when we 
am pan? litre irith re gereerrel standard of humanity ; 
ut inasmuch as God neither perceives things in such 
bstract manner, nor forms to Himself such generic 
efinitions, and since there is no more reality in any- 
liing than God has assigned to it, it follows, surely, 
hat the absence of good exists only* in respect of 
nan’s understanding, not in respect of God’s 
' If this be so’, then replies Blyenburg, 'bad men 
ulfil God’s will as well as good ’. ' It is true ’, Spinoza 
inswers, ‘ they fulfil it, yet not as the good nor as well 
is the good, nor are they to be compared with them. 
Hie better a thing or a person be, the more there is in 
lim of God’s spirit, a 
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will ; while the bad, beh.fr without that divinf > 
which ari«es from the knowledge of God, an 
which alone we arc called (in reject of onr •«»««• 
standings) his servants, are but as instrument , 

hand of the artificer— they serve uuconsciousl) , 

are consumed in their service ’. •wnnhiral 

Spinoza, after all, is but stating in rbdosopfucal 
latiffuairc the extreme doctrine of Onicc , ‘ 

Paul, if we interpret his real belief by the onef. - 
so often quoted, in which he compares us to > 
the hands of the potter, who maketli one icse‘ 
honour and another to dishonour , may oc • - 

with justice of having held the same °I m1 ' ‘ ; t 

Calvinism be pressed to its logical consoque -> 
either becomes an intolerable falsehood, or 1 » 

itself into tlie philosophy of Spinoza. It is 1,1 , , as 

to call evil a positive thing, and to assert that > , 

predetermined it, — to ten us that he lias ' ,, 
what lie hates, and hates what he has ordaine ■ 
incredible that we should be without power ^ 

him except through his free grace, and vet 
responsible for our failures when that grace >• - . 

withheld. And it is idle to call a philosopher =() 
legious who has but systematized the faith w “ 
many believe, and cleared it of its most n 
features. , . _ n( l 

At all events, Spinoza flinches from nothing, ^ 
disguises no conclusions either from himself or 
his readers. We believe that logic has no - n 

with such questions ; that the answer to them n = .. 
the conscience and not in the intellect,; t bat _ 

practical merely, and not speculative. Spinoza 1 1 
otherwise ; and he is at least true to the guulo w 
he has chosen. Blyenburg presses him with msta 
of liorrid crime, sucli as bring home to the heart 
natural horror of it. He speaks of Nero’s-murne , 
Agrippina, and asks if God can lie called the 
such ail act as that. . jj 

f God’, replies Spiiioza, calmly, 'is the cause of 
things which have reality. If you can show that c" > 


of 
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errors, crimes express any real tilings, I agree readily 
tliat God is the cause of them ; hut I conceive myself 
to have proved that what constitutes the essence of 
evil is not a real thing at all, and therefore that God 
cannot he the cause of it. Nero’s matricide was not 
a crime, in so far as it was a positive outward act. 
Orestes also killed his mother ; and we do not judge 
Orestes as we judge Nero. The crime of the latter 
lay in his being without pity, without obedience, with- 
out natural affection — none of which things express 
any positive essence, but the absence of it ; and there- 
fore God was not the cause of these, although He was 
the cause of the act and the intention. 

‘But once for all’, lie adds, ‘this aspect of things 
will remain intolerable and unintelligible as long as 
the common notions of free will remain unremoved ’. 

And of course, and we shall all confess it, if these 
notions are as false as he supposes them, and we liavo 
no power to he anything but what we are, there 
neither is nor can be such a thing as moral evil ; and 
what we call crimes will no more involve a violation 
of the will of God, they will no more impair his moral 
attributes if we suppose him to have willed them, 
than the same actions, whether of lust, ferocity, or 
cruelty, in the inferior animals. There will he but, as 
Spinoza says, an infinite gradation in created things, 
the poorest life being more than none, the meanest 
active disposition something better than inertia, and 
the smallest exercise of reason better than mere 
ferocity. Moral evil need not disturb us if — if we can. 
be nothing hut what we are, if we are hut as clay. 

The moral aspect of the matter will he more clear 
as we proceed. We pause, however, to notice one 
difficulty of a metaphysical kind, which is best dis- 
posed of in passing. Whatever obscurity may lie 
about the thing which we call Time (philosophers not 
being able to agree what it is, or whether properly it 
is anything), the words past, present, future do un- 
doubtedly convey some definite idea with them : 
tilings will be which are not yet, and have been which 
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arc no longer. Now if everything which exists be » 
necessary mathematical consequence from ‘ 
or definition of the One Being, we canuo . 
there can be any time but the present, or how past am 
future have room for a meaning. God is, an 
fore all properties of Him are, just as every proper ) 
of a circle exists in it as soon as the circle exist ’ 
mar if we like, for convenience, throw our the 
into the future, and say, c.g., that lf tw °, ' * rts of 
circle cut each other, the rectangle under the ] ■ 
tlio one will equal that under the parts of “ 1C , ' 

But we only mean in reality that these rectaugl ~ 
equal ; and" the future relates only to our kno k 
of the fact. Allowing, however, as much as 
that the condition of England a hundred years 
lies already in embryo ill existing causes. > . 

paradox to say that such condition exists air ■ J 
the sense in which the properties of the circle - - > 
aud vet Spinoza insists on the illustration. , 

It is singular that he should not have notice! 
difficulty ; not that either it or the answer 
(which "no doubt would have been ready enougn/ • 
likely to interest any person except metapliysici > 
n class of thinkers, happily, which is rapull) 
miiiisliiug. . > s 

tVe proceed to more important matters— to “P. 
detiiled tlieory of nature chiefly as exhibited m 
and in mail’s mind, a theory which for its bob 
genuity is the most remarkable which on this i ■ 
subject has ever been proposed. Whether wc c 
believe it or not, is another question ; yet undoubtci ) 
it provides an answer for every difficulty ; it accop - 
with equal welcome the extremes of materialism ai ^ 
of spiritualism : and if it be the test of the soununcs- 
of a philosophy that it will explain phenomena an 
reconcile difficulties, it is hard to account for the I" 
that a system which bears such a test so admiral' }> 
should nevertheless be so incredible as it is. * 

People have heard of the Harmonic Pre-t’u 1 ' 1 ■ 

« Leibnitz ; it is borrowed without acknowledgmci 
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from Spinoza, and adapted to the Le'dmitzian system. 
Man, says Leibnitz, is composed of mind and body ; 
but what is mind and what is body, and what is the 
nature of their union ? Substances so opposite in kind, 
it is impossible to suppose can affect one another ; 
mind cannot act on matter, or matter upon mind ; 
and the appearance of such mutual action of them on 
eacli other is an appearance only and a delusion. A 
delusion so general, however, required to be accounted 
for ; and Leibnitz accounted for it by supposing that 
God in creating a world, composed of material and 
spiritual phenomena, ordained from the beginning 
tliat these several phenomena should proceed in paral- 
lel lines side by side in a constantly corresponding 
harmony. The sense of seeing results, it appears to 
us, from the formation of a picture upon the retina. 
The motion of the arm or the leg appears to result 
from an act of will ; but in either case we mistake 
coincidence for causation. Between substances so 
wholly alien there can be no intercommunion ; and we 
only suppose that the object seen produces the idea, 
and that the desire produces the movement, because 
the phenomena of matter and the phenomena of spirit 
are so contrived as to flow always in the same order 
and sequence. This hypothesis, as coming from 
Leibnitz, has been, if not accepted, at least listened to 
respectfully ; because while taking it out of its proper 
place, he contrived to graft it upon Christianity ; and 
succeeded, with a sort of speculative legerdemain, in 
making it appear to be in harmony with revealed reli- 
gion. Disguised as a philosophy of Predestination, 
and connected with the Christian doctrine of Retribu- 
tion, it steps forward with an air of unconscious inno- 
cence, as if interfering with nothing which Christians 
generally believe. And yet, leaving as it does no 
larger scope for liberty or" responsibility than when in 
the hands of Spinoza 5 , Leibnitz, in our opinion, has 
1 Refutation Intdite de Spinoza. Par Leibnitz. Pr(- , 
cfdie cTtine Memoire, par Poacher de Careil. Paris. 1854. 
Since these words were written a book has appeared in 
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only succeeded in making it infinitely more revnltiiij-- 
Spinoza could not regard tlie bad man a* an objee 
Divine noire r and a Mibjcet of retributory pumshme 1 ' ; 
He was not a Ohri'tian, and made no pretension to 
considered such ; and it did not occur to him to reca 


Paris by an able disciple of Leibnitz, which, althoilfd 
does not lead us to modify the opinion expressed in toe • 
yet obliges us to give our reasons for speaking as we o • 
M. de Careil lias discovered in the library at iinno'C 
MS. in tlie handwriting of Leibnitz, containing a 5cn 
of remarks on the book of a certain John AVnchter. 
docs not appear who this John Wnehter was, nor u, 
what accident he came to have so distinguished a critic- 
If wc maj' judge by the extracts at present before us, L 
seems to have been an absurd and extravagant perse ’ 
who had attempted to combine the theology ot tii 
Cnbliala with the very little which he. was able to unde 
stand of the philosophy of Spinoza ; and, ns f ir as he 
concerned, neither his’ writings nor the reflections upon 
them are of interest to any human being. Tlie extrava- 
gance of Spinoza’s followers, however, furnished Leibnitz 
with an opportunity of noticing the points on which a 
most disapproved of Spinoza liimseif ; and these tew 
notices M. dc Careil has now for the first time published 
as The llrfutation of Sninosa, by Leibnitz. They are 
exceedingly brief and scant}- ; and the writer of thein 
'™. . 9 assuredly have hesitated to describe an imperfect 
criticism by so ambitious a title. The modern editor, 
however, must be allowed tlie privilege of a worshipper, 
nd we will not quarrel with him for an exaggerated 
. of what his master had accomplished, we are 

,3 - *° bis enthusiasm for what is at least a curious 

i..' ery> and we will not qualify tlie gratitude which he 
tim P u? ed *?’ mdustry and good wall. At the same 
we h’n™ 0 hdtes tliemselves confirm the opinion which 
Stand c r nt ?, rtn . ined . that Leibnitz did not under- 

the e t cl .bnitz did not understand him, and 

If he were no f Le,bn ‘ tz d ° not understand him now. 
book before u? re°, r ? than ' vlmt he is described in the 
bis philosoniiv wife l "i S metaphysics were ‘ miserable ’, if 
* s absurd, and he himself notiiing more 
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the actions of a being which, both with Leibnitz and 
himself, is (to use his own expression) an automaton 
spirituale, as deserving a fiery indignation and ever- 
lasting vengeance. 

‘ Ileus’, according to Spinoza’s definition, ‘est cns 

than a second-rate disciple of Descartes, we can assure 
M. de Cared that we should long ago have heard the 
last of him. 

There must be something else, something very different 
from this, to explain the position which he holds in Ger- 
many, or the fascination which his writings exerted over 
such minds as those of Lessing or of Goethe ; the fact 
of so enduring an influence is more than a sufficient 
answer to mere depreciating criticism. This, however, 
is not a point which there is any use in pressing. Our 
present business is to justify the two assertions which we 
have made. First, that Leibnitz conceived his theory of 
the Harmonic Pri-itahUc from Spinoza, without acknow- 
ledgment ; and, secondly, that this theory is quite as 
inconsistent with religion as is that of Spinoza, and only 
differs from it in disguising its real character. 

First for the Harmonic Pri-itnblie. Spinoza’s Ethics 
appeared in IGT7 ; and we know that they were read by 
Leibnitz. In 1S9G, Leibnitz announced as a discovery 
of his own, a theory of The Communication of Substances, 
which he illustrates in the following manner : 

‘Vous ne comprenez pas, dites-vous, comment je 
pourrois prouve, ce que j’ai avaned touchant la communi- 
cation, ou ['harmonic de deux substances aussi differ- 
entes que lame et le corps ? II est vrni que je crois en 
avoir trouvd le moyen ; et voici comment je pretends 
vous satisfaire. Figurez-vous deux liorloges ou montres 
qui s’accordent parfaitement. Or cela se peut faire de 
trois manieres. La 1° consiste dans une influence 
mutuelle. La 2' est d’y attacher un ouvricr habile qui 
les redresse, et les mette d’accord a tous moments. La 
3“ est de fabriquer ces deux pendules avec tant d’art et 
de justessc, qu’on se puisse assurer de leur accord dans 
la suite. Mettez maintenant Tame et le corps a ia place 
de ces deux pendules ; leur accord peut arriver par Tune 
de ces trois manieres. La voye d’influence est celle de 
la philosophie rulgaire ; mais comme Ton ne sauroit con- 
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collatin'! infinitis attribute quorum unumquodijue 
teteruani ot infinitum cssentinm exprimit’. I-udcr 
encli of the-e attributes infinite trqnuntur, and every- 
thing which an infinite intelligence can conceive, ami 
an infinite power can produce, — everything which fol- 


oevoir des partieulcs matdriellcs qui puissent passer 
d’une de ces substances dans Inutre, il faut nbandonner 
ce sentiment. La voye de l'nssistanee continuclle du 
Crfintcur est eelle du systeme des causes occnsionneJIesj 
mais je Hens que e’estfaire intervenir Deus ex mnclun.t 
dans une chose nntureile ct ordinaire, oil scion la raison 
il ne doit eoneonrir, que de Ja mnni&re qu*il concourt 
h toutes ies autres choses naturelles. Ainsi il ne rf'ste 
que mon hyjxithe.se : e’est-h-dire que la voye de llinr- 
monie. Dieu a fait dirs ie commencement chncunc de 
ces deux substances de telle nature, qu'en ne suivnnt 
que ces propres loix qu’elle a revues nvec son ctre, clle 
s aceorde jiourtant nvec 1’autre tout comme s'il y av0 !f 
une influence mutuelle, ou comme si Dieu y mcttoit 
toiijours ja main au-delii dc son concours gcndrnl. Apres 
VC n P ns hesoin de rien prouver h moins qu’on ne 
veuille cxiger que je prouve que Dieu est assez habile 
pour se serrir de cette artifice ’ &c.— Leibnitz, Ojiera, 
P-133. Berlin, mo. 

Leibnitz, ns we have said, attempts to reconcile his 
system with Christianity, nnd therefore, of course, this 
theory ot the relation of mind nnd bodv wears a very 
emterent aspect under his treatment from what it wears 
under that of Spinoza. But Spinoza nnd Leibnitz both 
r n , s , one peculiar conception in which they 
j.i t JT°"> oh other philosophers before or after them— 
eac), n «fi. d nnd b , oti , v have no direct communication with 
C n rr ,.,.,,. lt T’ ar jh that the phenomena of them merely 
it from n ' ^1" he Cared says they botli borrowed 

held t eS 1 cnr ^ e . s : hut that is Impossible. Descartes 
»greement"'ni 0 P'?'? n ’ 'it wns the precise point of dis- 
tfe-efore Ki nt ".h'eh Spinoza parted from him; and 
tone of r „n? C -^ ln P°' nt °P hate Spinoza had thendvan- 
quninted vnth'i^’ nn< ?. " e know that Leibnitz was ac- 
he Was direrfU- lS - we must either suppose that 

which he o,nd/i ,n > debtcd to Spinoza for an oolignUon 
to have acknowledged, or else, which is 
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lows as a possibility out of the Divine nature, — all 
things which have "been, and are, and will be, — find 
expression and actual existence, not under one attri- 
bute only, but under each and every attribute. Lan- 
guage is so ill adapted to such a system, that even to 

extremely improbable, that having read Spinoza and 
forgotten him, he afterwards reoriginated for himself 
one of the most singular and peculiar notions which was 
ever offered to the belief of mankind. 

So much for the first point, which, after all, is but of 
little moment. It is more important to ascertain whether, 
in the hands of Leibnitz, this theory can be any better 
reconciled with what is commonly meant by religion v 
whether, that is, the ideas of obedience and disobedience, 
merit and demerit, judgment and retribution, have any 
proper place under it. Spinoza makes no pretension to 
anything of the kind, and openly declares that these 
ideas are ideas merely, and human mistakes. Leibnitz, 
in opposition to him, endeavours to re-establish them in 
the following manner. It is true he conceives that the 
system of the universe has been arranged and predeter- 
mined from the moment at which it was launched into 
being ; from the moment at which God selected it, with 
all its details, as the best which could exist ; but it is 
carried on by the action of individual creatures (monads 
as he calls them) which, though necessarily obeying the 
laws of their existence, yet obey them with a ‘ character 
of spontaneity ’, which although ‘ automata are yet 
voluntary agents ; and therefore, by the consent of their ' 
hearts to their actions, entitle themselves to moral praise , 
or moral censure. The question is, whether by the mere 
assertion of the coexistence of these opposite qualities 
in the monad man, he has proved that such qualities can 
coexist. In our opinion, it is like sneaking of a circular 
eclipse, or of a quadrilateral triangle. There is a plain 
dilemma in these matters from which no philosophy can 
extricate itself. If men cannot incur guilt, their actions 
might be other than they are. If they cannot act other- 
wise than they do, they can incur guilt. So nt least 
it appears to us ; yet, in the darkness of our knowledge,' 
we would not complain merely of a theory, and if our 
earthly life were all in all, and the grave "remained the 
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state it accurately it nil liut impossible. and analogies 
<••111 only remotely engpest what such expressions mcam 
liut it is n« if it »vere said that tlie same thought might 
lie expressed in nn infinite variety of languages ; and 

extreme horizon of our hopes and fears, the Ilnnnont^ 
i’ri~:tnUir s mii; lit he tolerated ns ercdilile, and admired 
ns ingenious and beautiful. It is when forcibly attached 
to a creed of the future, with which it has no natural 
connection, thnt it assumes its repulsive features. The 
world may lie in the main pood ; while the pood, from 
the unknown condition of its existence, may be impos- 
sible without some intermixture of evil ; and although 
Leibnitz was at times stnppcred even iiimself by the 
misery and wickedness which he witnessed, and was 
driven to comfort himself with the reflection that this 
earth might be but one world in the midst of the 
universe, and perhaps the single chequered exception in 
an infinity of stainless globes, yet we would not quarrel 
with a hypothesis because it was imperfect; it might 
pass as a possible conjecture on n dark subject, when 
nothing better than conjecture was attainable. 
t tint as soon ns we arc told that the ceil in these 
automata ’ of mankind, being, ns it is, a necessary con- 
dition of this world which God has called into being, 
«>■«* Infinitely detestable to God ; that the creatures 
wno suffer under the accursed necessitv of committing 
ii 1 * a r e '"finitely guilty in God’s eves.* for doing what 
r,,,??- I 'i e no P° wer to avoid, and mav therefore be justly 
the paradd" everlnstin S flrc : our hearts recoil against 

lnd'r S S’p] < ? °S Leibnitz will maintain, flint unless he 
an n!?w» t i”?, belief in !,n Ctemitv of penal retribution 
have fVii-m a * le Popular creed, such a doctrine would 
iil tie f? -J 1 1 } nh,rnl appendage of Jits svstem; and if 
Spinoro ,. 1 ." <ksires to know why the influence of 
been ;o’rl Pm Se 5. eni,,s be considers so insignificant, has 
secured fnr^i,-* n ° i S f° en during, while Leibnitz has only ’ 
it is beeausJ ?* S - Clf a raere admiration of his talents, 
even at tlie nriS? II r > ft l ' vns n °t afraid to be consistent, 
to purchase the i e world’s reprobation, and refused 
of the single n c S s P of h!s e i,”U' iS “* tIlC £acrificC 
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not in words only, but in action, in painting, in sculp- 
ture, in music, in any form of any kind which can be 
employed as a means of spiritual embodiment. Of all 
these infinite attributes two only, as we said, are known 
to „s, — extension and thought. Material phenomena 
are phenomena of extension ; and to every modification 
of extension an idea corresponds under the attribute of 
thought. Out of such a compound as this is formed 
man, composed of body and mind ; two parallel and 
correspondent modifications eternally answering one ■ 
another. And not man only, but all other beings and 
things are similarly formed and similarly animated ; 
the anima or mind of each varying according to the 
complicity of the organism of its material counterpart. • ■ 
Although body does not think, nor affect the mind's 
power of thinking ; and mind docs not control body, 
nor communicate to it cither motion or Test or any in- 
fluence from itself, yet body with all its properties is 
the object or ideate of mind ; whatsoever body does 
mind perceives, and the greater the energizing power 
of the first, the greater the perceiving power of the 
second. And this is not because they are adapted one 
to the other hy some inconceivable preordinating 
power, but because mind and body are tout el endem res, : ■ 
the one absolute being affected in one and the same 
manner, but expressed under several attributes ; the 
modes and affections of each attribute having that 
being for their cause, as he exists under that attribute 
of which they are modes and no other ; idea being 
caused by idea, and body affected by body ; the image 
on the retina being produced by the object reflected 
upon it, the idea or image in our minds by the idea of 
that object, &c., Ac. ■ , . 

A solution so remote from all ordinary Ways of ' 
thinking on these matters is so difficult to .grasp, that - 
one can hardly .speak of it as being probable, or as 
being improbable. Probability extends only, to what 
we can imagine as possible, and Spinoza’s theory seems 
to lie beyond the range within which our judgment 
can exercise itself ; in our own opinion, indeed, as we 
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linve already said, the entire subject i« one with which 
”’ e have no bu=ine«s ; and the explanation of it, if it 
is eier to be explained to os, is reserved till tve are 
in some other state of existence. IVe do not disbelieve 
Spinoza because what he suggests is in itself incredible. 
1 lie chances may he millions to one against his being 
right, yet the real truth, if we knew it, wonld be 
probably at least ns strange as his conception of it 
15ut vie are firmly convinced that of these questions, 
and all like them, practical answers ouly lie within 
the reach of human faculties ; nnd that in all such 
researches into the absolute ’ we are on the road 
which ends nowhere. 


Among the difficulties, however, most properly akin 
to this philosophy itself, there is one most obvious, viz. 
that if the attributes of God lie infinite, and each par- 
ticular thing is expressed under them all, then mind 
and body express hut an infinitesimal portion of the 
nature of each of ourselves ; and this human nature 
evtsts (f.e. there exists corresponding modes of snb- 
S m-i ln tbe "'! ,o!e infinity of the divine nature under 
attributes differimr each from each, and all from mind 
a ! ! . a , from body. That this must he so, follows 
obviously from the definition of the Infinite lleiug, and 
tne nature of the distinction between the two attri- 
butes winch are known to us; and if this be so, why 
s 0 mind perceive something of all these 

® r attributes? The objection is well expressed by 
a correspondent (Letter G7): 'It follows from what yon 
"'r ite ° t0 Spinoza, 'that the modification 
im bLi ” nS VA' ltCS , m .Y ni ‘ud, and that ivliich constitutes 
tjon although be one and the same modifica- 
one wav i™"« bc oppressed in an infinity of wa.vs; 
third in- tll °ag ll L a second way by extension, a 
infinity - unknown to me, aud so on to 

the order o T .,i attnb,Ite . s be!ll g infinite in number, and 
them all •' ,..i con u e etion of modes being tlie same Hi 
modes of hns ’ ^ oes the mind perceive the 

Spmo 7 ,V K L ' le attnbute only ? J 

wer is curious : unhappily a fragment 
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of Ills letter only is extant, so that it is too brief to be 
Stitis^ctory# * 

‘In reply to your difficulty*, be soys, ‘although each - 
particular tiling be truly in the Infinite mind, con- 
ceived in Infinite modes, tbo Infinite idea answering to 
all these cannot constitute one and tlio same mind of 
any single being, but must constitute Infinite minds. 
No one of all tbese Infinite ideas has any connection 
with another*. 


He means, we suppose, that God's mind only per- 
ceives, or can perceive, things under their Infinite 
expression, and that the idea of each several mode, 
under whatever attribute, constitutes a separate mind. 

We do not know that we can add anything to this 
explanation ; the difficulty lies in the audacious sweep 
of the speculation itself ; we will, however, attompt an 
illustration, although we fear it will bo to illustrate 
obscurum per obscuring. Let A, 15, C, D be four out of 
the Infinite number of tbo Divine attributes. A the 


attribute of mind; 15 the attribute of extension; C and 
D other attributes, the nature of which is not known 
to ns. Now A, as the attribute of mind, is that which 
perceives all which takes place under 15, U and D, but . 
it is only as it exists in God that it forms the universal ' 
consciousness of all attributes at once. In its modifica- 


tions it is combined separately with tlio modifications 
of each, constituting in combination with the modes of .. 
each attribute a separate being. As forming the mind : 
of 13, A perceives what takes place in B, but not what 
takes place in C or D. Combined with B, it forms the' 
soul of the human body, and generally the soul of all 
modifications of extended substance; combined with C, 
it forms tiio soul of some other analogous being ; com- ' 
bined with D, again of another ; but the combinations 
are only in pairs, in which A is constant. A and B 
make one being, A and C another, A and D a third ; 
but B will not combine with C,- nor C .witli D.; each 
attribute being, as it were, conscious only of itself. 
And therefore, although, to those modifications .of 
mind and. extension vrhich we call ourselves there are 
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corresponding modifications under C and D, and 
generally under each of Die Infinite attributes of God, 
each of ourselves being in a sense Infinite, nevertheless 
u 'o neither have nor can have any knowledge of our- 
selves in this Infinite aspect ; our actual consciousness 
being limited to the phenomena of sensible experience. 

English readers, however, are likely to care little for 
all this ; Diey will look to the general theory, and 
judge of it as its aspect affects them. And first, per- 
haps, they will he tempted to throw aside as absurd the 
notion that their bodies go through the many opera- 
tions which they experience them to do, undirected by 
their minds ; it is a thing they may say at once pre- 
posterous and incredible. And no doubt on the first 
f’hjsb it sounds absurd, and yet, on second thoughts, 
it is less so than it seems : and though we could not 
persuade ourselves to believe it, absurd in the sense of 
having nothing to be said for it, it certainly is not. It 
is far easier, for instance, to imagine the human body 
capable by its own virtue, and by the laws of material 
organization, of building a house, than of thinking ; 
and yet men are allowed to say that the body thinks, 
without being regarded as candidates for a lunatic 
asylum. We see the seed shoot up into stem and leaf 
and throw out flowers ; we observe it fulfilling pro- 
cesses of chemistry more subtle than were ever exe- 
cuted in Liebig’s labor; 1 . tori', and producing structures 
more cunning than man can imitate. 'I’lie bird builds 
tier nest, the spider shapes out its delicate web and 
stretches it in the path of its prey ; directed not by 
calculating thought, as we conceive ourselves to be, 
iu jj some ^motive influence, our ignorance of the 
nature of which we disguise from ourselves, and call 
it instinct, but which we believe at least to be some 
property residing in tlio organization ; and wo are not 
that the human body, the most complex of 
tlm i a- ® truc tures, tins slighter powers in it than 
the bodies of a seed, a bird, or an insect. Let us listen 
to Spinoza himself: — 

f there can he no doubt’ he says f that this hypo- 
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thesis is true ; hut unless I can prove it from expe- 
rience, men will not, I fear, be induced even to reflect 
upon it calmly, so persuaded are they that it is by the 
mind only that their bodies are set in motion. And 
yet what body can or cannot do no one has yet deter- 
mined ; body, i.c, by the law of its own nature, and 
without assistance from mind. No one has so probed 
the human frame as to have detected all its functions 
and exhausted the list of them ; there are powers 
exhibited by animals far exceeding human sagacity ; 
and, again, feats are performed by somnambulists on 
which in the waking state the same persons would 
never venture — itself a proof that body is able to ac- 
complish what mind can only admire. Men sat/ that 
mind moves body, but how it moves it they cannot tell, 
or what degree of motion it can impart to it ; so that, 
in fact, they do not know what they say, and are only 
confessing their own ignorance in specious language. 
They will answer me, that whether or not they under- 
stand how it can be, yet that they are assured 
by plain experience that unless mind could perceive, 
body would be altogether inactive ; they know that it 
depends on the mind whether the tongue speaks or is 
silent. But do they not equally experience that if 
their bodies are paralyzed their minds cannot think ? 
— that if their bodies are asleep their minds are with- 
out power? — that their minds are not at all times 
equally able to exert themselves even on the same 
subject, hut depend on the state of their bodies? x\nd 
as for experience proving that the members of tlie 
body can be controlled by tlie mind, I fear experience 
proves very much the reverse. But it is absurd (they 
rejoin) to attempt to explain from the mere laws of body 
such things as pictures, or palaces, or works of art ; the 
body could not build a church unless mind directed it. 
I have shown, however, that wo do not yet know what 
bodv can or cannot do, or what would naturally follow 
from the structure of it ; that wo experience in thc- 
feats of somnambulists something which antecedently 
to that experieuce would have seemed incredible. This. 
r. 
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fabric of tlio human body exceeds infinitely any con- 
trivance of human skill, and an infinity of things, ns I 
have already proved, ought to follow from it 

U’o are not concerned to answer this reasoning, 
although if the matter were one the debating of which 
could be of any profit, it would undoubtedly have its 
weight, and would require to bo patiently considered. 
Life is too serious, however, to be wasted with im- 
punity over speculations in which certainty is impos- 
sible, and in which we are trifling with what is in- 
scrutable. 

Objections of a far graver kind were anticipated by 
Spinoza himself, when ho went on to gather out of his 
philosophy ‘ that the mind of man being part of the 
infinite intelligence, when we say that such a mind 
perceives this thing or that, we arc, in fact, saying 
that God perceives it. not that ho is Infinite, but as 
he is represented by the nature of this or that idea; 
and similarly, when we say that a man does this or 
that action, we say that God does it not quit he is In- 
finite, hut qua ho is expressed in that man's nature’. 

‘ Here’ he says ‘many readers will no doubt hesitate, 
and many difficulties will occur to them in the wav of 
such a supposition ’. Undoubtedly there was reason 
enough to form such an anticipation. As long as the 
Being whom lie so freely names remains surrounded 
with the association which in this countrv wo bring 
with us out of our child years, not all the logic in the 
world would make us listen to language such as this. 

It is not so : we kuow it, and it is enough. B r o are 
well aware of the phalanx of difficulties which lie 
about our ordinary tlieistic conceptions. They are 
quite enough, if religion depended on speculative con- 
sistency, and not in obedience of life, to perplex and 
terrify us. M’hat arc we? AVhat is anything? If it 
he not divine, what is it then? If created— out of 
what is it created? And how created — and why? 
these questions, and others far more momentous 
winch we do not enter upon here, may be asked and 
■cannot he answered ; hut we cannot 'any the more 
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consent to Spinoza on tlio ground tlmt lie alone con- 
sistently provides an answer ; because, as we have said 
again and again, we do not care to have them answered 
at all. Conscience is the single tribunal to which we 
will be referred, and conscience declares imperatively 
that what he says is not true. But of all this it is 
painful to speak, and as far as possible we designedly 
avoid it Pantheism is not Atheism, but the Infinite 
Positive and the Infinite Negative are not so remote 
from one another in their practical bearings ; only let 
us remember that we are far indeed from the truth if 
we think that God to Spinoza was nothing eke but that 
world which we experience. It is but one of infinite 
expressions of Him, a conception which makes us giddy 
in the effort to realize it. 

We have arrived at last at the outwork of the 
whole matter in its bearings upon life and human 
duty. It was in the search after this last that 
Spinoza, as we said, travelled over so strange a 
country, and we now expect his conclusions. To 
discover the true good of man, to direct his actions 
to such ends as will secure to him real and 
lasting felicity, and by a comparison of his powers 
with the objects offered to them, to ascertain how 
far they are capable of arriving at these objects, 
and by what means they can best be trained towards 
them — is the aim which Spinoza assigns to philosophy. 

people’ he adds ‘deride or vilify their nature ; 
it is a better thing to endeavour to understand it ; 
and however extravagant it may be thought in me to 
do so, I propose to analyze the properties of that 
nature as if it were a mathematical figure’. Mind 
being, as we have seen, nothing else than the idea 
corresponding to this or that affection of body, wo 
arc not, therefore, to think of it as a faculty, but 
simply and merely as an act. There is no general 
power called intellect, any more than there is any 
general abstract volition, but only hie et ille intellect us 
ct hire ct ilia rotitio; aud again, by the word. Mind, is 
understood not merely, acts of will or intellect, but all 
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forms also of consciousness of sensation or emo i • 
The human body being composed of many ‘ 
bodies, the mind is similarly composed of many mui 
and the unity of body and of mind depends °. n , 
relation which the component portions mam • 
towards each other. This is obviously the case " ' 
body ; and if we can translate metaphysics mto c 
mon experience, it is equally the case w ith i m 1 • 
There are pleasures of sense and pleasures of intelie , 
a thousand tastes, tendencies, and inclinations lo 
our mental composition ; and since one contraai » 
another, and each has a tendency to become donunan , 
it is only in the harmonious equipoise of their sea era 

activities, in their due and just subordination, that an) 

unity of action or consistency of feeling is P oss ' ’: e ' 
After a masterly analysis of all these tendencies (tti 

most complete by far which has ever been made by an) 

moral philosopher), Spinoza arrives at the principle 
under which such unity and consistency can be obtame 
as the condition upon which a being so composed can 
look for any sort of happiness. And these principles- 
arrived at ns they arc by a route so different, are the 
same, and are proposed by Spinoza as being the same, 
as those of the Christian Ileiigiou. 

It might seem impossible in a system which biiidj 
together in so inexorable a sequence the relations of 
cause and effect, to make a place for the action of 
human self-control ; but consideration will show that, 
however vast the difference between those who deny 
and those who affirm the liberty of the will (in the 
sense in uliich the expression is usually understood), 
it is not a difference which affects the conduct or alters 
the practical hearings of it. It is quite possible that 
conduct may be determined by laws t laws as absolute 
as those of matter ; and yet that the one as well a a 
the other may he brought under control by a proper 
understanding of those laws. Now, experience seems 
plainly to say, that a ll lie all our actions arise out of 
desire— that whatever we do. we do for the Sake of 
something which we wish to he or to obtain— we are 
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differently affected towards what is proposed to us as 
an object of desire, in proportion as we understand the 
nature of such object in itself and in its consequences. 
The better we know the better we act, and tiie fallacy 
of all common arguments against necessitarianism lies 
in the assumption that it leaves no room for self-direc- 
tion ; whereas it merely insists in exact conformity with 
experience on the conditions under which self-deter- 
mination is possible. Conduct, according to the necessi- 
tarian, depends on knowledge. Let a man certainly 
know that there is poison in the cup of wine before him, 
and he will not drink it. By the law of cause and effect, 
his desire for the wine is overcome by the fear of the 
pain or the death which will follow ; and so with every- 
thing which comes before him. Let the consequences 
of any action be clear, definite, and inevitable, and 
though Spinoza would not say that the knowledge of 
them will be absolutely sufficient to determine the 
conduct (because the clearest knowledge may be over- 
borne by violent passion), yet it is the best which we 
have to trust to, and will do much if it cannot do all. 
On tliis hypothesis, after a diagnosis of the various 
tendeucies of human nature, called commonly the 
passions and affections, he returns upon the nature of 
our ordinary knowledge to derive out of it the means 
for their control : all these tendencies of themselves 
seek their own objects — seek them blindly and im- 
moderately ; and the mistakes, and all the unhappi- 
nesses of life, arise from the want of due understanding 
of these objects, and a just subordination of the desire 
for them. His analysis is remarkably clear ; but it is 
too long for us to enter upon it ; the important thing 
being the character of the control which is to be exerted. 
And to arrive at this, he employs a distinction of great 
practical utility, and which is peculiarly his own. 
hollowing his tripartite division of knowledge, he finds 
all kinds of it arrange themselves under one of two 
classes, and to be either adequate or inadequate. By 
adequate knowledge he means not necessarily what is 
exhaustive and complete, but what, as far as it goes, , is 

• R ■ 
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distinct and confused : by inadequate, «liat''cki^_ 


stmct ana cumuku . u> causations, 

erely as fact either derived from our oini - e 

or from the authority of others ; but effects, or 

of which with other facts, of the causes, effee^ 
meaning of which wo know nothing. nl]a ; u ted 

an adequate idea of a circle, though we ar « Conceive 
with all the properties which belong to it » . 0 f a 

it distinctly as a figure generated by tlie on 

line, one end of which is stationary. I ? omcna 
the other hand, however made known tous-plie^ 
of the senses, and phenomena of experience, s .le- 
ns thev remain phenomena merely, and unseen 
higher relation— we can never know except . 
adequately, M r e cannot tell what outward tim g? “ 
bv coming in contact with certain features ot 
ti‘e have a very imperfect acquaintance even wild , 
own bodies, and the sensations which we exponent- 
various kinds rather indicate to us the nature or t - 
bodies themselves than of the objects which affect tiic • 
Now, it is obvious that the greater part of mankind • 
only upon knowledge of this latter kind, 'ihe aniu. 
nieuts, even tlie active pursuits of most of us, rc,I ’‘ 
wholly within tlie range of uncertainty, and there 
necessarily are full of hazard and precariousness: 
or nothing issues as we expect ; we look for i»lensur 
and we find pain ; u e shun one pain and find 
greater; and thus arises the ineffectual character win 
we so complain of in life — the disappointments, failures, 
mortifications which form tlie material of so much nior. 
meditation on tlie vanity of the world. Much of at 
this is inevitable from the constitution of our nature. 
The mind is too infirm to be entirely occupied with 
higher knowledge. The conditions of life oblige us to 
act in many cases which cannot he understood liy u* 
except with the utmost inadequacy; and the resignation 
to the higher will which has determined all tilings y n 
the wisest way, is imperfect in the best of us. 1 et 
much is possible, if not all ; and, although through a 
large tract of life 'there comes one event to all, to the 
wise and to the unwise ’, ' yet wisdom pxccUcth folly 
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as far as light excelleth darkness \ 'Hie phenomena 
of experience by inductive experiment, and just and 
careful consideration, arrange themselves under laws 
uniform in their operation, and furnishing a guide 
to the judgment ; and over all things, although the 
interval must remain unexplored for ever, because what 
we would search into is Infinite, may be seen the 
beginning of all things, the absolute eternal God. 

‘ Mens liumana ’, Spinoza continues, ‘ qusedam agit, 
quiedam vero patitur In so far as it is influenced by 
inadequate ideas, ‘ eateuus patitur 1 — it is passive and 
in bondage, it is the sport of fortune and caprice : in 
so far as its ideas are adequate, ‘ eatenus agit ’ — it is 
active, it is itself. While we are governed by outward 
temptations, by the casual pleasures, the fortunes or 
the misfortunes of life, we are but instruments, yield- 
ing ourselves to be acted upon as the animal is acted 
on by its appetites, or the inanimate matter by the laws 
which bind it — we are slaves — instruments, it may be, 
of some higher purpose in the order of nature, but in 
ourselves nothing ; instruments which are employed 
for a special work, and which are consumed in effecting 
it. So far, on the contrary, as we know clearly what 
we do, as we understand what we are, and direct our 
conduct not by the passing emotion of the moment, 
but by a grave, clear, and constant knowledge of what 
is really good, so far as we are said to act — we arc 
ourselves the spring of our own activity — we desire 
the genuine well-being of our entire nature, and that 
we can always find, and it never disappoints us when 
found. 

All things desire life. Seek for energy, and fuller and 
ampler being. The component parts of man, his various 
appetites and passions, arc seeking for this while pur- 
suing each its own immoderate indulgence ; and it is 
the primary law of every single being that it so follows 
what will give it increased vitality. AVhatever will 
contribute to such increase is the proper good of each ; 
and the good of man as a united being is measured 
and determined by the effect of it upon his collective 
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from their several 
‘ the 
person 


weakness oi tne wuoie ; ana ui.m .. ; f ; tiie 
gathers life, being, and self-mastery only from tne 
absolute srood — the source of all real good, and jf l . ' 


00(1— tne source ox an a™ „ 

a„d energy — that is. God. lire love of God |«e 
extinction of all other loves and all other desir » » 
know God. as far as man can know Him, i B power, * 
government, and peace. And this is virtue, ant - 
is blessedness. Thus, by a formal process of demon 
stration, wo are brought round to the old concl 
of theology ; and Spinoza protests that it is no ' , 

doctrine which he is teaching, but that it is one 
in various dialects has been believed from the hegm ^ n 


of the world. It is a necessary consequence 


of the 


Ul S* IIVVVCC1.,; 1 *1 n mil- 

simple propositions that happiness depends on tn 
sisteucy and coherency of character, and that - 
coherency can only he given by the knowledge o 
One Being, to know whom is to know all tun 
adequately, and to love whom is to have conquer 
every other inclination. The more entirely our mj ■ 
rest on Him, the more distinctly we regard all tlni gs 
in their relation to Him, the more we cease to beun 
the dominion of external things; we surrender ou - 
selves consciously to do His will, and as living me 
and .not as passive things we become the instrumen 
His power. HHieu the true nature and true causc- 
of our affections become clear to us, they have no more 
power to influence us. Hie more we understand, the 
less can feeling sway us ; we know that all things arc 
what they are, because thev are so constituted that 
they could not lie otherwise, and we cease to be angrv 
with our brother, we cease to bate him ; we shall not 
fret at disappointments, nor complain of fortune, 
because no such tiling as fortune exists ; and if we arc 
disappointed it is better than if we had succeeded, not 
perhaps for oursolves, yet for the universe. We cannot 
fear, when nothing can befall us except what God wills, 
and we shall not violently hope when the future what- 
ever it he, will be the best which is possible. Seeui" - all 
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tilings in their place in the everlasting order. Past and 
Future will not affect us. The temptation of present 
pleasure will not overcome the certainty of future pain, 
for the pain will be as sure as the pleasure, and we 
shall see all things under a rule of adamant. The 
foolish and the ignorant are led astray by the idea 
of contingency, and expect to escape the just issues of 
their actions ; the wise man will know that each action 
brings with it its inevitable consequences, which even 
God cannot change without ceasing to be Himself. 

In such a manner, through all the conditions of life, 
Spinoza pursues the advantages which will accrue to 
man from the knowledge of God, God and man being 
what liis philosophy has described them. It cannot be 
denied that it is most beautiful ; although much of its 
beauty is perhaps due to associations which have arisen 
out of Christianity, and which in the system of Pan- 
theism have no proper abiding place. Retaining, 
indeed, all that is beautiful in Christianity, he even 
seems to have relieved himself of the more fearful 
features of the general creed. He acknowledges no 
hell, no devil, no positive and active agency at enmity 
with God ; but sees in all things infinite gradations 
of beings, all in their way obedient, and all fulfilling 
the part allotted to them. Doubtless a pleasant ex- 
change and a grateful deliverance, if only we could 
persuade ourselves that a hundred pages of judiciously 
arranged demonstrations could really and indeed have 
worked it for us. If we could indeed believe that we 
could have the year without its winter, day without 
night, sunlight without shadow. Evil is unhappily 
too real a thing to be disposed of. 

But if we cannot believe Spinoza’s system taken in 
its entire completeness, yet wo may not blind ourselves 
to the beauty of bis practical rule of life, or tlio dis- 
interestedness and calm nobility which pervades it. 
He will not hear of a virtue which desires to be 
rewarded. Virtue is the power of God in the human 
soul, and that is the exhaustive end of all human 
desire. ‘ Beatitudo non cst virtntis pretium, sed ipsa 
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virtu?. Niliil aliud est quam ipsa animi acquiesccntia, 
qua* ex Dei intuitive cngnitione oritur'. Ami tlie same 
spirit of generosity exhibits itself in nil liis conclusion?. 
The ordinary objects of desire, he says, are of such 
a kind that for one man to obtain them is for another 
to lose them ; and this alone would suffice to pro' c 
that they are not what any man should labour after. 
But the fullness of God suffices for us all, and lie who 
possesses this pood desires only to communicate it to 
every one, and to make all mankind as happy as him- 
self. And again: — ‘The wise man will not speak 
in society of his neighbour's faults, and sparingly 
of the infirmity of human nature ; but he will speak 
largely of human virtue and human power, and of the 
means bj- which that nature can best lie perfected, 

- ’ ... with 


who loves God will not desire that God should love 
him in return with any partial or particular affection; 
for that is to desire "that God for his sake should 
change His everlasting nature and become lower than 
himself’. 

One grave element, indeed, of a religious faith 
would seem in such a system to be necessarily wanting. 
D here individual action is resolved into the modified 
activity of tiie Universal Being, all absorbing and all 
evolving, the individuality of the personal mail would 
at best appear but an evanescent and unreal shadow. 
Such individuality, however, as we now possess, what- 
ever it be, might continue to exist in a future state 
? s mally as it exists in tiie present, and those to whom 
it belongs might be anxious naturally for its persist- 
once. And yet it would seem that if the soul be 

1,n S except the idea of a bodv actually existing, 
J'f ™ at eody is decomposed into its elements, the 
corresponding to it must accompany it into an 
oneself , °, I , Uti0 ' 1 - Awl «'is, indeed; Spinoza in 
anv "hen 1,0 denies to the mind 

any power of retaining consciousness of wlmt lias 
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befallen it in life, ‘ nisi durante corpore But Spino- 
zism is a philosophy full of surprises ; and our calcula- 
tions of what must belong to it are perpetually baffled. 
The imagination, the memory, the senses, whatever 
belongs to inadequate perception, perish necessarily 
and eternally ; and the man who has been the slave 
of his inclinations, who has no knowledge of God, and 
no active possession of himself, having in life possessed 
no personality, loses in death the appearance of it with 
the dissolution of the body. 

Nevertheless, there is in God an idea expressing 
the essence of the mind, united to the mind as the 
mind is united to the body, and thus there is in the 
soul something of an everlasting nature which cannot 
utterly perish. And here Spinoza, as he often does in 
many of his most solemn conclusions, deserts for a 
moment the thread of his demonstrations, and appeals 
to the consciousness. In spite of our non-recollection 
of what passed before our birth, in spite of all difficul- 
ties from the dissolution of the body, ‘ Nihilomimis ’ 
he says ‘sentimus e.vperimurque nos aitemos esse. 
Nam mens non minus res ilias sentit quas intelligendo 
eoncipit, quam quas in memoria habet Mentis enim 
oculi quibus res videt observatque sunt ipste demon- 
strationes ’. 

This perception, immediately revealed to the mind, 
falls into easy harmony with the rest of the system. 
As the mind is not a faculty, but an act or acts, — not 
a power of perception, but the perception itself, — in 
its high union with the highest object (to use the 
metaphysical language which Coleridge has made 
popular and perhaps partially intelligible), the object 
and the subject become one; a difficult expression, but 
the meaning of which (as it boars on our present sub- 
ject) may be something of this kind : — If knowledge 
bo followed as it ought to be followed, and all objects 
of knowledge be regarded in their relations to the 
One Absolute Being, the knowledge of particular ont-. 
ward things, of nature, or life, or history, becomes in 
fact knowledge of God; and the more complete, or 
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adequate such knowledge, the more tlic mind is raised 
alien e what is perishable in the phenomena to the idea 
or lair which lies beyond them. It learns to dwell 
exclusively upon the eternal, not upon the temporary; 
and being thus occupied with the everlasting 1 laws, and 
its activity subri-ting in its perfect union with them, it 
contracts in itself the character of the objects which 
possess it. Thus we are emancipated from the con- 
ditions of duration ; wc are liable even to death only 
quatmuf jmtimur, as we are passive things and not 
active intelligences ; and the more we possess such 
knowledge and are possessed bv it, the more entirely 
the passive is superseded by the active — so that at last 
the human soul mnv ‘ become of such a nature that 


the portion of it which will perish with the body in 
comparison with that of it which shall endure, shall 
he insignificant and nulliu * moment!'. (Eth.. v. t!8.) 

Such are the principal features of a philosophy, the 
influence of which upon Europe, direct aud indirect, 
it is not easy to over-estimate. The account of it is 
tar from being an account of the whole of Spinoza’s 
labours ; his Tractatwr Theotogico-PoHticus was the fore- 
runner of German historical criticism ; the whole of 
which has been hut tlie application of principles laid 
down in that remarkable work. But this was not a 
subject on which, upon tlie present occasion, it was 
desirable to enter, and we have designedly confined 
ourselves to tlie system which is most associated with 
the name of its author. It is this which has been 
really powerful, which has stolen over the minds even 
of thinkers wiio imagine themselves most opposed to 
it It lias appeared iu the absolute Pantheism of 
eliciting and Hegel, iu the Pantheistic Christianity 
aml Schleiermacher. Passing into practical 
nte it lias formed the strong shrewd judgment of 
Ooytlie, while again it lias been able to unite with 
the theories of the most extreme materialism. 

been ilnmh^li perhaps (am! here its influence has 
been unmixedly good), at the bottom of that more 
nt contemplation of nature which lias caused 
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the success of our modem landscape paintings which 
inspired Wordsworth's poetry, and which, if ever phy- 
sical science is to become an instrument of intel- 
lectual education, must first be infused into the lessons 
of nature ; the sense of that ‘ something ’ interfused 
in the material world 

* Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 

And the round ocean, and the living air. 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man ; — 

A motion and a spirit, which impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all thought. 

And rolls through all things 

If we shrink from regarding the extended universe, 
with Spinoza, as an actual manifestation of Almighty 
God, we are unable to rest in the mere denial that it is 
this. We go on to ask what it in, and we are obliged 
to conclude thus much at least of it, that every smallest 
being was once a thought in his mind ; and in the study 
of what he has made we are really and truly studying 
a rerelation of himself. 

It is not here, it is not on the physical, it is rather 
On the moral side, that the point of main offence is 
lying ; in that excuse for evil and for evil men which 
the necessitarian theory will furnish, disguise it in what 
fair-sounding words we will. So plain this is, that 
common-sense people, and especially English people, 
cannot bring themselves even to consider the question 
without impatience, and turn disdainfully and angrily 
from a theory which confuses their plain instincts of 
right and wrong. Although, however, error on this 
side is infinitely less mischievous than on the other, 
no vehement error can exist in this world with im- 
punity ; and it does appear that in our common new 
of these matters we have closed our eyes to certain 
grave facts of experience, and have given tiie fatalist a 
vantage ground of real truth which we ought to have 
considered and allowed. At the risk of tediousness we 
shall enter briefly into this unpromising ground. Life 
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and the necessities of life are our best philosophers if 
ire ivill onlv listen lione=tlr to irliat they say to » > 
and dislike the lesson as ire may, it is coirardicc wmeu 

refuses to hear it. , f „ 

The popular belief is, that right and trronglie before 
everv man, and that he is free to ehoose'behveeii tii j 
and the responsibility of choice rests with himself, 
fatalist’s belief is that every man’s actions are ac 
mined by causes external and internal over wine 
has no power, leaving no room for any moral c> 
whatever. The first is contradicted by plain facts , 
second by the instinct of conscience, Even P 
allows that for practical purposes we are oolig 
regard the future as contingent, and ourselves a ■ 
to ''influence it; and it is incredible that both our 
ward convictions and our outward conduct s 1 . 

built together upon a falsehood. But if, as 
says, whatever be the speculative account of ‘ 
ter, we are practicallv forced to regard ourse - 
free, this is hut half the truth, for it may be equally 
said tiiat practically we are forced to regard each 
as 7>ot free : and to make allowance, every momcn , 
influences lor which ire cannot hold each other pe 
ally responriblc. If not, — if every person of so 
mind (in the common acceptation of the term) 
equally able at all times to act right if only he ua y" 
why all the care which we take of children r, wliy 1 1 
pains to keep them from bad society?, why do s 
anxiously watch their disposition, to determine the 
education which will best answer to it? Why in cases 
of guilt do we vary our moral censure according to the 
opportunities of the offender? Why do we find ex- 
cuses for youth, for inexperience, for violent natural 
passion, for had education, bad example? Except that 
ive feel that all these things do affect the culpability 
of the g-uiltv person, and that it is folly and inhumanity 
to disregard them. But what we act upon in private 
life we cannot acknowledge in our general ethical 
theories, and while our conduct in detail is human and 
just, wo have been contented to gather our speculative 
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P Ulo„phy ... of 0* 

of political necessity . In tl,e \\ r e have 

to definite acts, the cond.tio.is ; of politic W 
admitting of any other method of de:h ’ 1 r, e5? ;ty 
But it is absurd to argue from is 

that each act therefore, hv whomsoer er tll0 

of specific culpability. ^} e . act ' manv cases in 
moral guilt is another, and tlicr > sinner’s 

which, as Butler again allows if « to himself 

history to the bottom, the guilt attnbut. 
appears to vanish altogether. j we 

hi, i. . own 

JSS SJSTJES. u s» 

him into the world-wind, we did "‘ ar(J - t0 be , as 
which almost as much dct * r X t ° mine the tree which 
the properties of the seed c(! if_„iUed, or violent, or 
shall grow from it. *^ e “ ' ous or affectionate ; there 

obstinate, or weak, or gc ’ dispositions as in the 

is as large difference in their ' V . n0 original act 
features of their faces ; ami that ^ « * another 

of their own. Duties .which ^ mora ls as it is 

finds difficult or impossible- „ draw • one learns 

with art. Two children ore m ^ ^ ^ I„ vain tho 

ivitli ease, the other n. j t Ree nis so easj’ , 

master will show him what . t ^ thing would 

it seems as if lie had o : j , the desire and the 

he done ; but it is w. Betoec ' ^ wcar u y 

ondS long S Wrfectly accomplishes what- 
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is required of it. And the ‘.imc, to a certain extent, 
unless ive will deny tlie plainest facts of experience., 
holds true in moral actions. Xo ivondcr, therefore, 
that evaded or thrust aside ns the=o things are m the 
popular beliefs, as soon as they are recognized in their 
full reality they should he mi-taken for the wlipjo 
troth, and that the free-will theory he thrown aside 
a« a chimera. . 

It may he said, and it often is said, that all such 
reasonings are merely sophistical — that however we 
entangle ourselves in logic, we are conscious that we 
are free ; we know — we are as sure as wo are of our 
existence — that we have power to act this way or that 
way, exactly as we choose. But this is less plain than 
it seems : and if wc grant it, it proves less than it 
appear- to prove. It may ho true that wo can act as 
we choose, hut can we choose? Is not our choice deter- 
mined for us? M'e cannot determine from the fact, 
because wo always have chosen as soon ns we act, anil 
we cannot replace the conditions in such a way as to 
discover whether we could have chosen anything else. 
Tlie stronger motive may have determined our volition 
without our perceiving it ; and if we desire to prove 
our independence of motive, by showing that wo can 
choose something different from that which wc should 
naturally have chosen, we still cannot escape from the 
.circle, this very desire becoming, as Mr Hume observes, 
itself a motive. Again, consciousness of the possession 
of any power may easily he delusive ; we can properly 
judge what our powers are only by what they have 
actually accomplished ; we know’ wliat we have done, 
and we may infer from having done it that our power 
was equal to what it achieved ; hut it is easy for us to 
overrate ourselves if we try to measure our abilities 
in themselves. A man who can leap five yards may 
think that he can leap six ; yet he may try and fail. 

A man who can write prose may only" learn that lie 
cannot write poetry from the badness of the versos 
which he produces. To the appeal to consciousness 
of power there is always an answer : — that we may 
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believe ourselves to possess it, but that experience 

proves tliat we may be decen eil. feeling which 

There are however another set.of ^ 

cannot be set aside m tlu_ > 01 : other, we 

in some sense or other, m - ° o . . ^ rcc ; s a 
are the authors of our. own them. 

point at which no begin t jmvard phenomena. 

It is one of the clearest o -a 1 moral 

that where two or more com a cons fi 0 usness 
issues are before us, whether t e } iave a 

ofW to choose between them them ; 
consciousness that we. ought to - Aristotle ex- 
a sense of duty— Sri o« tovto P ’ Whatever this 
presses it, whicli we cannot shahe off^ ^ im , olva 

involves (and some measure off within us, and 

or it is nonsense) the feeling exists witm u . g 
refuses to yield before all the batten s * g is in tlie 
not that of the two cou f e t ?'' e 0 h” r more immediately 
long run the best, and tl e Nation irrespective 

tempting. a sense of obligation , g ^ d 

of consequence, the v-tion, of censure, of 

again by a sense ofsclf-dnpi tlial suc li feelings, 
blame. In vain inU Spinoza tell 1 ^ of powerless- 

incompatible as they are ' nt 0 f a false ph'lo- 

ness. are mere mistakes ansmgj t tion most vivid 
sophyi They are primary facboye,'®. ^ aUll0 „gl, 
in minds of most ugor p a bitual profligacy) or 

they may be extinguished by paralysis of 

possibly, perhaps, destroyed by^^ .1 uot a real 
the conscience is no more • r than blindness is a 

power of perceiving real H ’ r The perceptions 
^ n p +iint is not a real \ conclusions of 

Tf worth and worthlessness ftose of sec- 

reasoning, but immediatc ^m t ^ otllCr senses, 

s„„ and hearing; and altll “ 5 ’ t p c accounts they 

thev may he mistaken s f ot "^ "risteiico of such feelings 

tettPsesM * « — - 
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im'!i to be run'idcrr.1 all. tojually pgf £ their 
committed the -anio onportunihc 1 -. 

action- mmt !*' ;X'- L n- thut there 

Hut a t miifar com 'cUoiir .nr*. ^ Jl0illt ,= « lien. 

vrbere a jwi'it of freedom. responsibility hopin'? 

ot In' r inrttioHCC* termjnntc a I ^ in , I)0 «nMc *<dn- 
„j win > 1* of intricate anil pitu> 1 ^ flU i to 

troll. Hot if then- be such *1™“ j J * bceu hither- 
nece- dturiani-m, ami man *' . t i ie order of nature? 

tn -iifpo-cil to tie— an excel’ , iut differing 1,1 

with a power not ihtTenut, -\Ioml life, 5ij« 

kind from tlin-e of other ere. t t [ ie body ,nl! 

nil life, i- a my-tcry ; and a?, to n ^ thc action' 

not reveal the secret < | f an, "j' n l ’| J;fc which alone 
of the moral man. The , > before the 

cite' them meaning anil la-m , P J - corp'C to 

logical di-ecli.ig knife, and leme- it but i 
work upon. 
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edited with additional notes and an introduction by 
R. A. Johnson, M.A.,and a copious Index. 

PEPys’S Diary, with the notes by Lord BkaybrOOKE; 
a verbatim reprint of the edition of 1S4S-9, with a 
copious Index. 


BACON'S Complete Philosophical Works, with the 
Essays, New Atlantis, etc., containing all the original 
notes of J. Stedding, R. L. Elus, and L>. D. 
xiEATH, the^ whole edited, with additional notes and 
an introduction by John Af. Robertson. 

History of the French Revolution, So S 
pages, vy ith 32 fine portraits and plates. 

S/S i?K V iofrir?' ° f tte Itallan WHee; edited 
g llnfref. 



